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District of Massachusetts, to wit : 


BE IT REMEMBERED, That on the twenty-second day of October, 


A.D. 1829, in the fifty-fourth year of the Independence of the United 
States of America, WALTER BALFour, of the said district, hath 
deposited in this office the title of a book, the right whereof he claims 
as Proprietor, in the words following, to wit! 


‘** Letters on the Immortality of the Soul, the Intermediate state of 
the Dead, and a Future Retribution, in reply to Mr. Charles Hud- 
son, Westminster, Mass. By Walter Balfour.” 


In conformity tothe act of_the Congress of the United States, en- 
titled “An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the 
copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the authors and proprietors of 
such copies, during the times therein mentioned ;” and also tovan act 
entitled ‘‘an act supplementary to an act entitled ‘an act for the en- 
couragement of learning, by securing the°copies of maps, charts and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during the times 
therein mentioned, snd extending the benefits thereof to the arts of 


‘designing, etehing and engraving, historical and other prints.’ ” 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THE principal questions discussed in the follow- 
ing letters, are—Is the soul immortal ? Is there 
an intermediate state of existence? And is the 
immortal soul to be punished in this state ? Mr. 
"Hudson advocates the affirmative of these ques- 
tions, and | deny that the Scriptures teach such 
opinions. Itis easily perceived if the soul is not 
immortal, the following, among other things, un- 
avoidably follow : 

Ist, Mr. Hudson’s system at once falls to the 


ground. ‘The question with me has been, what 


saith. the Scriptures on the subject of the soul’s 
immortality? That no Scripture writer calls the 
soul immortal, is indisputable; nor is Mr. Hud- 
son so bold as to assert the contrary. No, he 
takes this for granted; calls the soul immortal, 
and contends that this doctrine and a future ret- 
ribution had their origin in divine revelations 
which are now lost. He contends for this, not- 
withstanding he asserts that Moses in his law 
did not teach even a future existence. 

2d, If the soul is not immortal, the chain is 


= 


broken, by which the multitude have been bound . 
1* 
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in slavery to kings and tyrants of the earth. It 
will be seen in the tenth letter that Mr. Hudson’s 
coctrine of the immortality of the soul and its 
suffering and enjoying in a disembodied state, 
originated among the heathen, and was used to 
keep the ignorant multitude in subjection to their 
rulers, and to fight their battles. Kings and 
priests tyrannised over them; and by the hope 
of future reward on the one hand, And terror of 
future punishment on the other, their influence 
and authority over the people were maintained. 
Enslave men’s minds and you can easily enslave 
their bodies, 

3d, If the soul is not immortal, and does not 
suffer in a disembodied state, the superstitions 
aud impositions of the Romish church are mani- 
fest to all the world. But for these doctrines the 
Catholic system never would have existed. In-— 
vocation of saints, prayers for the dead, and pur- 
gatory, alldepend on them for their existence. 
Remove them, and these, with a train of attend- 
ant evils, are forever at an end. But, bad as this 
system has been, it has the advantage of Mr. 
Hudson’s system. If the Catholic church sent 
souls to purgatory after death, she also provided 
masses, prayers, alms, and other means for their 
salvation from it. But Mr. Hudson provides no 
means for the salvation of souls from his purga- 
tory except their own ‘ consideration and reflec- 
tion.” He does not pretend that the living can 
_ benefit souls in his hell, nor does it appear that a 
single soul reforms itself by consideration and 
reflection in the intermediate state. 


re 
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4th, If the soul is not immortal, and does not 
suffer in a disembodied state, it is certain there is 
a radical mistake in all the missionary projects 
of the present day. It is not disputed, that all 
these projects receive their impetus from the be- 
lief that the soul is immortal, and if not saved, 
must go into future endless misery at death. Ask 
any one of those, who rest not day nor night in 
begging money for missions, what makes him so 
very zealouas—The answer is, “ O, to save the 
immortal souls of the poor, perishing heathen.” 
‘Who can blame them for their exertions in such 
‘a cause, if this doctrine be true? And is it nota 
disgrace to Universalists, who believe Mr. Hud- 
son’s system, not to exert themselves in attempt- 
ing to save immortal souls? Indeed, his punish- 
ment, in duration, looks so much like endless 
punishment, that they ought to be fellow work- 
ers with our orthodox brethren in such a good 
cause. It will afford me sincere pleasure to see 
them remove such an inconsistency between their 
faith and practice, and wipe off this reproach. 
But if the soul is not immortal, and does not ex- 
ist ina disembodied state, much money, and zeal, 
and labor are spent to obtain a visionary object. 
This no man will dispute. All I ask then, 1s, 
that my views be candidly investigated, for if 
true they deeply interest the community. 

5th, If the soul is not immortal, and does not 
suffer in a disembodied state, an end is put to 
much misery suffered by the human race. If I 
am correct in my opinions, an end is put to all 
the terror and misery which ghosts have occa- 
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sioned to children, and persons of riper years. 
But 1 pass this, to notice, that what occasions 
the most severe misery to many is, how it is to 
fare with their souls after death. “Oh!” say 
thousands, “‘I could endure poverty, sickness, 
every afiliction, without-a murmur, if I only was 
assured it would be well with my poor soul after 
death.” ‘This occasions more real misery to 
multitudes, than heart can conceive ; and the nu- 
merous cases of suicide which occur, loudly pro- 
claim the truth of my- statement. 1 appeal then 
to the humanity of every feeling heart, if it is 
not an incumbent duty to examine into the truth 
of my views, which at once puts an end to all 
this anxiety and misery. If correct, they remove 
an inconceivable load of distress from the mind, 
and direct it to a source of hope and consolation, 
solid, satisfying, and purifying. 

6th, But on the supposition that the soul is 
immortal, and exists in a disembodied state, the 
Gospel of Christ is made void. In it life and 
immortality are brought to light, and brought to 
light only there. ‘The life and immortality the 
Gospel brings to light, is by a resurrection from — 
the dead. But this is not true, nor is there any 
need ‘for life and immortality being brought to 


light by the Gospel, both these having been 


brought to light by the natural immortality of the 
soul. ‘The immortality of the soul supersedes 
the necessity of Christ’s resurrection, or ours, 
through him; for, according to this doctrine, we 
_are immortal creatures, and must live forever if 
Christ had never risen from the grave. ‘The evil ~ 
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tendency of this doctrine on Christians is very 
manifest ; for Christ’s resurrection from the dead 
is seldom preached or talked of among them. 
The soul, the precious immortal soul, is the con- 
stant theme among both preachers and hearers. 
To have it saved, and prepared to go to heaven 
at death, is the sole concern of both. But | must 
be stupidly blind, if this was the theme of apos- 
tolic preaching, or the concern of Christians in 
apostolic times. If they preached to men the 
hope of future immortal life in being raised from 
the dead, and this founded on the fact of Christ’s 
resurrection, we ought to remonstrate against 
any doctrine which eclipses it, or tends to hide 
it from the eyes of mankind. 

7th, If the immortality of the soul is admit- 
ted, let us cease to wonder that men become in- 
pads: Say deists, “You err, and are involved 
in a gross inconsistency, to tell us life and im- 
mortality are brought to light in the Gospel, for 
by your own showing, it is brought to light by 
the immortality of our souls. If our souls are 
immortal, a future endless life is certain to us, 
and what need is there, pray, to believe in Chris- 
tianity? As to your endless hell torments, with 
which you threaten us, we know this to-be a 
mere heathen notion, and if our souls are immor- 
tal, we have no fear but God will do well by us 
in a future state.” In vain do Christians urge 
on deists the evidences of Christianity, having 
taught them the soul is immortal, for this makes 
it unnecessary. But if life and ‘immortality are 


ne proven to ight in the ice nibs of Christ, 
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deists and all others are left without the shadow 
of hope beyond death, except what is derived 
from it. This gives importance to the resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the dead, and I must be great- 
Jy mistaken if this is not the grand doctrine of 
the New Testament. 

If the inquiry is made—What is Mr. Hudson’s 
ammortal soul, which he intends to punish in a 
disembodied state? He answers, it is the “ mind.” 
But how he is to punish mind without a body 
he does not inform us. I am just as incapable 
of conceiving how mind can suffer without body, 
as how body can suffer without mind. ‘There is. 
no evidence of this from experience or observa- 
tion, and I think I may defy any man to prove 
from Scripture that the mind-thinks or suffers 
after its union with the body is dissolved. ‘The 
ancients did not think the soul could suffer after 
death without a body, hence provided it with 
one. ‘Aquinas infers the soul’s capability of 
purgatorial pains from. its being the substantial 
form of the body.” Des. Cartes. wrote to confute 
the doctrine of substantial forms, and his book 
was condemned by the Inquisition of Rome. 
Why? Because: the Catholic church perceived 
that if his system was admitted, the soul was im- 
material, and could not suffer purgatorial pains. 
This was sapping the foundation of the Catholic 
church and ruining the. revenue of the clergy. 
Probably Mr. Hudson perceived the difficulty of 
punishing the immortal soul without a body, 
hence, on p. 68, he says it is clothed with some 
“vehicle” after death. | 
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If the subjects of discussion between me and 
Mr. Hudson are unworthy of investigation, then 
there are no subjects of religion which demand a 
moment’s notice. No subjects can more deeply 
interest us as individuals; for every man has, or 
has not, an immortal soul, which does, or does 
not, at death enter into a state of happiness or 
misery. If Mr. Hudson’s opinions are Scriptur- 
al, anew era ought to commence among Univer- 
Saligiar’ in their zeal and exertions for the real vane 
of immortal souls. No sect in the Community 
acts so inconsistently as they do, if his opinions 
are true. What domestic or foreign missions are 
they engaged in for the salvation of men’s immor- 
tal souls? But why not engage in them with 
great zeal, unless some thousand years punish- 
meant in Mr. Hudson’s hedl-is all a farce? Relig- 
ion out of the question, common humanity says— 
save them from so many years mental misery, if 
money, zeal and exertion can effect it. 

My first eight letters are a reply to Mr. Hud- 
son’s book ; and he will admit I have overlooked 
nothing material in it, or slightly passed over 
what he deems his strongest proof texts and ar- 
guments. I have followed him in his course from 
its commencement to its conclusion. Of the suc- 
cess of my labors the reader must judge. Iam 
sorry to say he pursued a different course with 
my Essays. ‘To the five additional letters | so- 
licit the reader’s careful attention ; particularly to 
the tenth and eleventh. ‘The doctrines of the 
immortality of the soul, and a future retribution 
are not taught in the Old Testament, by Mr. 
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Hudson’s own showing; and in these two letters 
we think it proved they had their origin in hea- 
thenism. He contends they had their origin in 
revelations now lost, without affording any proof 
that they ever existed. On the contrary we think 
it is shown by a profusion of evidence, that such 
opinions arose from the vain speculations of hea- 
then philosophers ; were imbibed by the Jews in 
their intercourse with them; were early intro- 
duced into the Christian church, by converts from 
Judaism and heathenism; and have been trans- 
mitted to us as a part of Christianity ever since. 
It is shown in the eleventh letter, that Luther 
held the opinions for which | contend. 

This controversy-was first begun by Mr. Hud- 
son. It now remains with him whether it shall 
here end. I never wished to provoke a contro- 
versy among Universalists, and I have no desire 
to continue it. Should he choose to reply, or 
any one else, I request that proof be adduced 
from Scripture that the soul is immortal, and has 
a conscious existence in a disembodied state. 
Until this is settled, it is useless to discuss—is it 
to suffer in this state? Or what is to be the na- 
ture or duration of its punishment? To the Scrip- . 
tures I appeal to decide this question, and trust 
we shall hear no more about lost revelations to 
support it. We have given the history of the 
soul’s immortality and its punishment after death, 
but this is done merely to show that Mr. Hudson’s 
opinions are of heathen origi. Let it be shown 
from the Bible that they are not. 
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SIR, 

In concluding my remarks on your Letters 
(Essays, p. 359) I said—‘“as we did not begin, we 
have no desire to prolong this controversy, and there- 
fore leave Mr. Hudson to his own choice concerning 
it.’ You have'chosen to prolong this controversy, 
and your present performance, the result of that 
choice, shall now receive attention. It is divided in- 
to eight parts, to each of which I shall devote one 
Letter. 

[am sorry you did not deem it proper, to leave all 
minor topics out of the discussion, and confine your- 
self entirely to the grand points at issue. It is also 

‘to be regretted, that personal reflections should be 

indulged. If I gave you any just occasion for this, 
I regret it. Iam conscious I never wished to give 
you offence, and am convinced the cause of truth can 
never be promoted, by provoking language or per- 
sonal reflections. , 

I published my First and Second Inquiries, without 
any reference to you, or your opinions. J intended 
to do the same with my Essays. It was the appear- 
ance of your Letters, which hastened their publica- 


tion, and in some degree changed the shape of them. 
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Your direct attack, on me and others, occasioned this 
alteration. You will not affirm, that this attack was 
made under the exercise of the most kind Christian 
feelings, or was free from personal remark and _ irri- 
tating language. Your present Book is not less ex- 
ceptionable in these respects. Considering, that. I 
am aman of like passions with yourself, it is not the 
easiest thing in the world, to reply to such publica- 
tions, without some. degree of retaliation. Com- 
plaints from you about this, come with an ill grace, 
seeing you first gave the provocation. Certainly I 
never gave you just cause to attack me, and if you 
deemed my opinions unscriptural, why not correct 
my errors in the spirit and language of a Christian? 
Should I then give you attic salt for Roman wormwood, 
you have no right to complain, for it is hardly a 
righteous retribution. But JI shall study to overcome 
evil with good. heh 
. On p. 5,6, you complain of my want of candor, 
fairness, and the spirit of my performance. But of this 
our readers can judge, and no doubt have judged al- 
ready, as our books have been for some time before 
the public. I leave them also to judge, whether I de- 
serve your censure, p. 6, for defending myself and 
Mr. Ballou against your unprovoked attack. Jam 
not aware, that either of us gave you any provoca- 
tion, and surely you might have published your sen- 
timents, without any direct attack on us. No sur- 
prise would have been excited, bad this been done by 
a believer in endless misery, but done by you, a pro- 
fessed Universalist, does not indicate the most friend- 
ly feelings, and is calculated to stir up strife among 
brethren. | 

The first division of your book, termed your “ in- 
troduction,” is taken up in noticing several charges I 
brought against you. My most serious charge, is 
stated in the following words, p. 311 of my Essays. 
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«5th. This goes to confirm what many believe, that 
Mr. Hudson wrote -his book more to gratify an old 
grudge against Mr. Ballou, than any interest he felt in 
the doctrine he comes forward to defend. We doubt 
at least, if he would be willing to take his oath that 
this had no influence in his mind while writing his 
Letters.” Such, Sir, is my charge; but how do you 
rid yourself of it? Do you own the charge as just, 
and justify yourself in entertaining a grudge against 
Mr. Ballou? No. Do you repel it by. declaring it 
false? No. Do you deny it had any influence in 
your mind while writing your Letters? No. How 
then do you clear yourself.of it? Why—by saying 
“Twill not spend time in remarking on this subject,” p- 
19. A short mode indeed, of getting rid of sucha 
serious charge. But if you spent time about any 
thing, it ought to have been spent here. If no such 
grudge ever existed, or now exists against Mr. Bal- 
Jou, why not repel my charge? Why not say—* [ 
can take my oath that no such grudge against him ever ex- 
isted, or influenced me in writing my Letters, and that this 
charge is utterly false.” The charge, Sir, is not deni- 
ed by yourself. If it is false, why not explicitly de- 
ny it, and remove all misapprehension on this subject ? 

But the connection in which | stated this charge, 
showed it was not made at random. [I stated, on 
what I then deemed, and still deem, good authority 
that your statement of Mr. Ballou’s sentiments was 
rather a caricature than a true likeness of them. 
And in p. 306 of your Letters you declared you 
wrote in the dark as tothe ground on which he based 
his scheme. Your re-quoting the whole connection, 
and what you say, p. 16—-18, shows you labor in 
vain to get ridof my charge. You never supposed, 
Sir, that | charged you with misrepresenting every 
part of Mr. Ballou’s system. No, Sir, I only said 
your statement was a caricature of it. And after 
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seeing your confession, p. 306, that you wrote in the 
dark, I made the following apology for you (Essays 
p- 311.) “Inthe course of reading Mr. Hudson’s 
Letters we concluded this caricature of Mr. Ballou’s 
sentiments was drawn designedly, but when we came 
to this, it somewhat accounted for it in another way. 
Few painters could take a very good likeness of a 
man to draw it in the dark. We are truly sorry Mr. 
Hudson should undertake to write against any man’s 
sentiments until he understands them.” What you 
quote inclosed in brackets, which for brevity’s sake I 
omitted, does not mend this matter. No, Sir; your 
words are, “I am still in the dark relative to the ground 
on which you base your scheme.” Whether “the purity 
of the soul, divine instruction, the resurrection, or 
something else” was the base of Mr. Ballou’s scheme, 
you were in the dark about it when you wrote your 
Letters, and still continue in the dark about it.— 
But permit me to ask, was it like a loving brother, to 
write against Mr. Ballou, until you understood the 
ground on which he based his scheme? And especially 
when an explanation from him might have been easi- 
ly obtained? Is this the course true friendship dic- 
tates? Granting your love of truth exceeded your 
love to him, still love to Mr. Ballou would have led 
you to put the best construction on his language, for 
love thinketh no evil. If his explanation, confirmed 
- your suspicions of his false sentiments, even then to 
expose them ought to have been a matter of sorrow 
not of severity; not to make him ridiculous before 
men, but to turn him from his errors. Your confes- 
sion that you wrote in the dark, was understood by 
others, as I stated inmy Essays. In fact, Sir, ] have 
never heard it disputed that your Letters were written 
to gratify an old grudge against Mr. Ballou. That 
such a grudge existed, influenced you in writing your 
Letters, and still remains, may be considered indis- 
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putable, for it is not denied by yourself. You see 
then, that I continue of the same mind, though you 
tell me, p. 18, that it is at the risk of my “judgment 
or integrity.” I put both these, Sir, at hazard, and 
you are welcome to take them from me if | lose this 
ame. | 

Another charge I brought against you, is thus stat- 
ed, Essays, p. 307: ‘One of three things must be 
certain: 1st, Mr. Hudson’s views of what constitutes 
a Christian must be extremely vague. He calls Mr. 
Ballou his reverend and dear Christian brother, and 
with the same breath tells him, he limits the benefits 
of the Gospel to this state of existence; that his sys- 
tem is only a negation and his faith disbelief. Who 


then is not a Christian if Mr. Ballou is one? 2d, Or 
Mr. Hudson acts the hypocrite. If he does not be-_ 
lieve Mr. Ballou to be a Christian, why does he ad- 


dress him as such? If he does, why such inconsistent 
statements? 3d, Or he grossly misrepresents Mr. Bal- 
lou’s sentiments.” See the whole paragraph. But 
how do you manage with this? You‘ask me— Must 


we be uncivil to a man because we think him in er-- 


ror?” | answer no. But I ask you in tarn, was it 
being civil to Mr. Ballou to call him your reverend. 
and dear Christian brother, and with the same breath 
tell him, he “limits the benefits of the Gospel to this. 
state of existence,” and “ your system is only a ne- 
gation, and your faith disbelief—a creed which would 
better become a sceptic than a professed Christian?” 
{ must be very ignorant, Sir, of what-constitutes civil- 
ity, if this deserves the name. But to.get rid of this 
inconsistency, you tell me, that I addressed “ believ- 
ers In endless misery” by the term “ brethren,” yet 
denounced “their conduct and system as a cheat, a 
soul-saving trade.” Yes, Sir; but did I brand them 
as infidels? If 1 had, I should not have called them 


“veverend and dear Christian brethren: and more ese. 


Q* . 
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pecially, if I entertained an old grudge against them:. 
This would be adding insult to injury. You may 
then take your choice of admitting that your “ views 
of what constitutes a Christian are extremely vague,” 
or, that there is something in all this treatment of Mr. 
Ballou which looks very like “hypocrisy.” Yousee 
then this charge “falls on your head” without “ ex- 
tenuation,” and with “the aggravated burden” of in- 
civility towards Mr. Ballou. | 

On p. 310 of my Essays, I called your statement 
of Mr. Ballou’s system quoted from p. 10, 15, of your 
Letters, “a gross” and ‘“ wilful misrepresentation of 
_ his sentiments.” Well; do you admit the truth of 
this charge? No. Do you allow you might have 
misunderstood him? No. Do youconcede your lan- 

‘guage was rash, not to say harsh, in saying he “lim- 
_ ited the benefits of the Gospel to this state of exis- 
~ tence,” and that “ his system is only a negation, and 
his faith disbelief—a creed which would better be- 
come a sceptic than a professed Christian ?”” No. ‘So 
far from this, you say—‘ Now instead of pleading 
guilty to this charge, I insist that this was no mis- 
representation of Mr. Ballou’s system,” p. 7, 8. You 
even proceed toconfirm the correctness of your state- 
ments by an attempt at proof. But for you to assert 
in your Letters,-and again assert here, that he main- 
tains men are saved by death and not by Christ, is 
an outrage on the understandings of all who statedly 
or occasionally hear him preach. They know this, 
Sir, to be grossly false. Even your own statement 
of his sentiments, partial as it is, sufficiently refutes 
you. Quoting from his Lectures, p. 14, you say, Mr. 
Ballou says himself, ‘that Christ came into this world 
to save us in another, is contrary to all the represen- 
tations which are found in the Scriptures.” Does not 
the very denial, that Christ came into this world to 
save us in gnother, plainly imply, that he believed 
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Christ to be the Saviour of men? By this very de- 
nial, Mr. Ballou is for once orthodox, for orthodox 
people believe Christ did not come into this world to 
save men in another. But | ask you, do either of 
them mean by this, that the benefit of Christ’s salva- 
tion does not extend beyord death? You know the 
contrary is true of them both. But I am not sur- 
prised you take offence at this sentence of Mr. Bal- 
lou’s; for unless most people are saved in another 
world, they cannot be saved at all according to your 
system, as all not adequately punished for their sins 
and reformed here, you take to hell to save and re- 
form there. ‘That you advocate salvation in another 
world, is notorious, and so far as I can learn from — 
your writings, it is not to be accomplished by Christ, 
by death, by the resurrection, but by their own “ con- 
sideration and reflection.”” But if you can only prove, 
Sir, that men are to be saved in another world, and 
saved in this way, I will thank you to do it, for here 
I candidly confess ignorance. In your Letters and 
present Book, you are explicit enough, that men are 
to go to hell to be saved, but leave them there with- 
out any rational Scriptural means of salvation, unless. 
they can save themselves by consideration and re- 
flection. 

But from p. 8—10, you maintain, that I misrepre- 
sented your meaning, when you said to Mr. Ballou, 
“your system is only a negation, and your faith dis- 
belief—a creed which would better become a sceptic 
than a professed Christian.” You say, p. 9—‘* what 
I said was a mere inference from.asupposed position ; 
and this inference would apply to myself, as much as 
to Mr. Ballou, if ] assumed that position.” Yes, Sir; 
but Mr. Ballou was the person who assumed the po- 
_sition—that he had no faith in a punishment beyond 
death. His faith about this was a negation, what you | 
call disbelief. Nor did you restrict. his scepticism to 
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this one point, but drew the broad and unqualified 
conclusion—“ your system is only a negation, and - 
your faith disbelief—a creed which would better be- 
come a sceptic than a professed Christian.” But we 
shall see on p. 84, that you repeat the charge of in- 
fidelity, and it is repeated in a way, which leaves no 
room to doubt your meaning. But must we be brand- 
ed by you as infidels, because we will not believe 
your creed? And is it of the least consequence, 
whether you tell us this by inference, by a supposed 
position, or in plain language? Count us sceptics, call 
us sceptics, but only lay aside all hypocrisy and quib- 
bling in the doing of it? 

Another charge I made against you was, that you 
* quoted only a few sentences and scraps of sentences 
from Mr. Ballou’s writings.” You admit this charge 
true, but say, you quoted more of his writings than 
} did from your Letters. Can you deny, Sir, that I 
quoted your principal statements respecting your fu- 
ture punishment, in p. 315—325 of my Essays? Can 
you say half as much as this respecting your quota- 
tions of Mr. Ballou’s views? You say “1 endeavor- 
ed to give a fair representation of his views and. 
arguments. Besides, when I quoted Mr. Ballou’s ar- 
guments I stated them in a logical form so as to-ex- 
hibit their whole strength.” But, Sir, we have heard 
persons conversant with Mr. Ballou’s writings, ex- 
press a very different opinion. What you call stat- 
ing the arguments of your opponents in a logical form, 
I call, stating them in the form best adapted to the 
reply you mean ta-give to them. It is the fairest 
way to state a man’s arguments in his own words; 
and until you explicitly deny you wrote under the 
influence of an old grudge against Mr. Ballou, who 
will credit your assertion? Few writers will thank 
you for your generosity, in shaping their arguments 
after your own form, and calling this a logical form. 
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I am happy you own there is nothing of this kind of 
generosity inmy Essays. No, Sir, I quoted all your 
principal statements respecting future punishment, 
and in your own words, presented what I deemed an 
answer, and left our readers to judge for themselves. 

It was also a charge of mine, that you made “no 
allowance for Mr. Ballou’s change of opinions in the 
course of thirty years.” In reply to this, you say, 
p- 10, “let it be observed—when a man publishes 
his opinions, the public havea right to consider them 
as his opinious, until he recalls them in a public man- 
ner, &c.” The public, Sir, have more candor and 
discretion. If you should next year, believe in no 
future punishment or in endless misery, if they learn- 
ed this without your publishing a recantation of your 
belief in limited punishment, they would not consider 
this as your opinion still. .But the question here is, 


not what the public had a right to consider, but what 


you ought to have considered if you was sincere in 
calling Mr. Ballou your revekoud, 

brother. The public hada right to expect some- 
thing different from Mr. Hudson, who professes great 
friendship for Mr. Ballou. But after reading what 
you say of him, many will say—‘* an enemy hath done 
this.” Can they well avoid this? Joseph’s brethren 
could not speak peaceably to him, and the reason 
was, they hated him. Had you sincerely loved Mr. 
Ballou, likely your Letters never would have been 
written; or if written, very different would have been 
their spirit and shape. Had you no suspicions in 
your own mind that Mr. Ballou had changed some of 
his opinions in the course of thirty years? You now 


tell us he has, and that he has noticed this in the last — 


edition of his book on the Atonement. - } 
But you say, p. 11, “moreover had Mr. Ballou 
been in the habit of changing his opinions annually as 
_ Mr. Balfour has done of late, I should have been 


and dear Christian 


‘ 
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more at a loss to know his opinions.” 1 forgive you 
this personal reflection. When you made it, you did 
not reflect, how deeply it wounded some brethren 
who believe in future limited punishment. J] can 
name some who were first believers in endless pun- 
ishment. They then changed and became restora- 
tionists. They changed again, and became believers 
in no future punishment. But they changed once 
more, and are now believers in future punishment. 
This sets me at an immeasurable distance behind 
them, for all my changes are the following. 1 was 
brought up in the doctrines of the Church of Scot- 
land, consequently a believer in endless misery. 
When Icame to judge for myself, I became an Inde- 
pendent or Congregationalist, | then became a Bap- 
tist, and am now a Universalist, and one of those who: 
have no faith in your future punishment. Such are 
my principal changes, and | am not ashamed of them. 
It remains for you to prove your personal reflec- 
tion, that of late i have changed my “ opinions .annu- 
ally.” On the point in question, 1 have only made 
one change in my whole life time, and that is from a 
belief in endless punishment to a belief in no punish- 
ment afterdeath. But what vexes you is, in chang- 
ing from endless misery, I did not embrace your kind 
of Universalism. Had I done this, I would have 
been spared this personal reflection. Perhaps you 
will feel somewhat differently towards me, if I make 
my next annual change to er doctrine of future lim- 
ited punishment. Why should you despair of this, 
for surely if there be any force at all in your argu- 
ments, such a yearly changeling is likely to be madea 
convert to your opinions. If it be your glory, that 
you have fever changed your opinions, it is my glo-. 
ry that I have; and to my dying hour may it be my 
glory, to change my opinion when convinced | am in 
error. Tenvy no man who has never changed his. 
religious opinions. 
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‘On p. 11, 12, you quote the following from my Es- 
says, p- 310—*I am informed by persons well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Ballou’s opinions, that Mr. Hud- 
son knows he does not hold such sentiments as he 
imputes to him. Moreover, that even the quotations 
he makes from his various writings for thirty years, 
is rather a caricature than a just representation of 
the sentiments he ever held in any part of his life.” 
In answer to this you say, that I am “disposed to 
publish every evil surmise that comes to my ears.” 
It is rather amusing, Sir, to see how you get over 
these charges. Youdo not deny them. No, you 
say “Mr. B. is welcome to all the honor and his 
cause to all the support to be derived from such a 
course.” You add, “the sentence | have quoted con- 
tains two distinct charges; one, that | knew that Mr. 
Ballou did not hold the sentiments I impute to him, 
and the other that I gave only a caricature of what 
he ever believed.” Well, let us see how you clear 
yourself of these two charges. You say——‘‘as to the 
first charge, | disdain.to take any notice of it; for I 
do not wish to contend with those who are disposed 
to wield their daggers in the dark. But in relation 
to Mr. B. the only person with whom I am now at 
issue, I would ask, is it manly or honorable in him to 
publish such evil surmises without giving the names 
of their authors? Is this the course which he would 
wish to have others pursue with him? | put these 
questions to his own conscience. Even if be knew it - 
‘tobe true, what has this to do with the question in 
dispute? We hardly expected this from him, espec- 
lally after he had told us that he was determined to 
keep to the point at issue.” Answer. I have kept 

you to the point at issue, and am determined to keep 
you tothis point also. If this “has nothing to do” 
with “ the question in dispute,” why did you introduce 
it in your Letters? And if you were tired of it, why 
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did you not drop it in your present publication? I 
hope you will then have done with it, should you 
write again. It would not, indeed, Sir, be manly or 
honorable to publish evil surmises, but the first ques- 
tion to be settled is—are they so? You do not deny 
their truth, and I can give names of men for their 
truth, whose testimony I credit in preference to your 
statements to the contrary. I was not wielding dag- 
gers in the dark, but in the light of their testimony ; 
and if you insist upon names being given, I stand 
ready to produce them. But there is no occasion for 
this, until you explicitly deny my charges. I put the 
question to your conscience—did you not know but Mr. 
Ballou holds all the sentiments you have imputed to 
him? To rid yourself, Sir, of this charge, you must 
say something different, than “I disdain to take any 
notice of it,” and accuse me of “wielding daggers in 
the dark.” : 
But “the second charge is, that you gave only a 
caricature of Mr. Ballou’s sentiments.” Yes, Sir, 
and. how do you clear yourself of the accusation ? 
_Why—by asking—“ how does Mr. B. know that this 
accusation is true?” I answer, Sir, explicitly yes; 
and the evidence on which I believe it follows. 1st, 
I believe it on the testimony of men, who have read 
Mr. Ballou’s writings, are familiar with his opinions, 
and some of them differ from me, and agree with you 
on the subject of future punishment. - What I have 
read myself confirms their testimony. 2d. I believe 
it on the testimony of my own senses. I have heard 
Mr. Ballou repeatedly preach, have conversed with 
him, and from this | know your statement of his sen- 
timents to be false. 3d. There are too many intelli- 
gent men who statedly hear him preach, to believe 
your account correct. I must either believe it in- 
correct or consider them fools or fanatics, who can 
sit to hear the opinions you impute to him. I prefer 
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thinking you misrepresented his opinions. But 4th. 
Public opinion is against your statements. If Mr. 
Ballou held such opinions, long ere this time, he must 
have sunk into disgrace in the city of Boston, This 
would have saved you much time and trouble. What 
man could publish the sentiments you charge him - 
with, and in such a community be patronised by a 
large and respectable society ? You mistake, Sir, in 
thinking Boston folks are so full of notions ; and that 
all correct discernment of Mr. Ballou’s opinions have 
departed to Westminster. They will smile at your 
attempt to teach them what the man’s sentiments are, 
whom they have heard so often, and with whom they 
have daily intercourse. But 5th. If you had an old 
grudge in your mind against Mr. Ballou, which you 
do not deny, it confirms all the above evidence, that 
I was not far from being correct, when | said, “you 
gave only a caricature of Mr. Ballou’s sentiments.” 
But you tell me “this could be ascertained only by 
examining Mr. Ballou’s writings.” Indeed. If you 
choose to caricature and burlesque a man’s senti- 
ments, must I travel over all his writings to refute 
your statements? This is a new and easy method to 
make a reading community. All we have got to do, 
is to caricature a writer’s opinions, and people must 
either read all he has written, or admit the carica- 
tureto be a correct likeness of them. Your carica- 
ture of Mr. Ballou’s opinions, was too “ hideous a mon- 
ster,” for any man in Boston or its vicinity to believe 
a true likeness, unless the man is his inveterate ene- 
my. If lam correctly informed, you have not been 
able to make people-in the country believe it. In- 
deed, wherever your books go, the simplest man will 
suspect at the first glance, itis a monster of your 
own drawing. | 
But in justification of yourself, you allude p. 14, 
to a piece published, called the * Declaration.” If 
3 r 
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ou refer to the famous Declaration and Appeal, 1m 
which you hada hand, it was generally condemned by 
Universalists. It was an ill-timed, ill-managed, and 
ill-betided affair, for those concerned in it. It only 
injured those from whom it proceeded. Is it any 
proof that Mr. Ballou or his friends, allowed the sen- 
timents you imputed to him were correct, because 
they did not contradict and refute them? If it is, then 
the charges I have brought against you are correct, 
seeing you have not denied them. You allow he did 
not “admit the inferences drawn from the statement 
of the system.” Well, to use your own words, ‘is it 
manly or honorable,” to draw inferences froma man’s 
sentiments, which he does not admit, but rejects with 
abhorrence? This is seldora done except where a 
predisposition to find fault exists. 

But you say, p. 19, “there is one thing in Mr. B’s 
book which I did not anticipate. It is this—he bas 
in several instances, (p. 307. 309. 359,) stated what 
passed between us in private conversation.” Well, 
Sir, did I misrepresent what passed in these conver- 
sations ? No; you do not even insinuate this. But 
if Tam given to misrepresentation, why let such an 
excellent opportunity escape me, where | might have 
done it without the possibility of detection by the 
public? But passing this, | ask, were there any se- 
crets, or injunctions to secresy, respecting these con- 
versations? No; for youdeclare yourself—“ nothing 
was said but what | am perfectly willing the world 
should know.” Why then be offended, that they are 
told it? And wherein does my crime consist? You 
inform us—‘still I regard it as ungentlemanly to 
publish private conversations unless the nature of the 
subject requires it, which was not the case here.” 
But about this, Sir, 1 differ from you in opinion. The 
subject did require it, for your book was deficient in 
information, and I supplied from our private conver- 
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sation, all the light I had from you on the subject.— 
But as I had no suspicion, that this could possibly 
give you offence, I beg pardon, assuring you it was 
unintentional. ) 

To conclude my remarks on this division of your 
book. In the following Letters, I shall oppose some 
of the doctrines you advance, but I assure you, it 
will afford me the highest pleasure to hear that you 
“ v9 and be reconciled to your brother.” Who, Sir, can 
die in peace, with hostile feelings towards even a 
brute? And if your doctrine be true, it is a fearful 
thing to die, with such feelings towards the man you 
call your dear Christian brother. What I have said 
in his defence, will be none of the sins, which after 
death will give me painful reflections. 
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Sir, 

You call the second division of your Book, a 
** statement and examination of Mr. Balfour’s system.” 
But this is a very partial examination. You said, p. 
5, “in reviewing this production, I shall confine my- 
self principally to those parts which relate to the 
subject of a future retribution.” If you meant to 
answer my Essays, you ought first to have proved 
that man has an immortal soul, to suffer your retribu- 
tion in a disembodied state. But yau call the :soul 
immortal, assert its suffering in this state without prov- 
ing that such a state, or such a soul exists. You 
thought it best to assume the main questions in de- 
bate. But this, Sir, will not answer. Iam not such 
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a fool, or, your readers such simpletons to be thus 
- Imposed on. Assuming these things, looks very sus- 
picious. But these things must be satisfactorily prov- 
ed, for if they are not, your system falls to the ground. 
You have not, nor can you produce a single text, in 
which the soul is called immortal. Nor have you 
shown from one text, that any soul went to hell at 
death, or is in hell suffering after it. 

But I proceed to your “statement and examina- 
tion” of my system such as itis. Your statement is 
very brief, and is not strictly correct so far as it goes. 
I was explicit in stating, as the Bible does, that the 
spurt or life at death “returns to God who gave it.” 
But your first words are—“ Mr. B. holds that the soul 
of man is mortal.” This, Sir, is something very dif- 
ferent. Man at death returns to his original condi- 
tion, the body to the dust, and the spirit to God who 
gave it. But again, you say—* he further holds, that 
at some future unknown period all men will be rais- 
ed from the dead to a state of immortal happiness.” 
Yes, and you might have added, “ will be raised im- 
mortal to enjoy it.” You state further, that I be- 
lieve “all punishment or misery must be confined to 
this world.” Yes, Sir, and for a good reason, be- 
cause the Scriptures do not teach any beyond it. 
Your purgatorial punishment after death ] consider of 
heathen origin. Such, Sir, is your very brief state- 
ment of my system; and is, what you call, stating 
other people’s views in a logical form. ‘This may suit 
the object you have in view, and the conclusions at 
which you wish to arrive. What these conclusions 
are, we shall see by attending to what you call your 
* examination” of my system. 

It ought to be distinctly kept in view, that your 
principal object is to establish a future retribution. 
In order to this, itis essential to have immortal souls 
to punish and reform after death. Your labor in this 
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division of your Book is merely preparing the way 
for this final object. My system stands in your way, | 
and something must be done, either to remove it, or 
make it appear to be a mass of senseless absurdity 
and contradiction. ‘The last you chose, because it 
was no doubt the easiest task. 

After stating my system as above, you say, p. 21, 
‘Jet us now inquire in what he makes salvation con- 
sist? If men are saved, they must be saved from some- 
thing ; and what is this something from which men 
are saved? Mr. B. shall answer—from sin, ignorance, 
idolatry, the course of this world, and from the con- 
demnation in which sin involves us here, and at last 
from death and the grave: see p. 112, 113. 162. 207, 
208. 297. It appears then, that salvation on his plan 
consists in being delivered from the troubles of this 
world, and from the grave. Let us examine these 
positions separately ? How are men saved from sin — 
and the course of this world?” From this you go on 
reasoning, and on p. 23, draw the conclusion, “our 
author then is drawn to this conclusion; men must be 
saved by death, or else come short of salvation.” 
Well, how do you arrive at such a conclusion? Your 
own statement of the question about salvation is, “‘ how 
are men saved from sin and the course of this world 2?” 
But who could ever learn from my writings, that men 
are saved from these by death,‘or else must come 
short of salvation? Youclear me of this yourself; for 
in stating what I say about salvation from sin and the 
course of this world, you declare “Mr. B. says by 
preaching Christ and the resurrection.” The difi- 
culty about salvation on my system, you state thus, 
p. 22—* Now I would gladly inquire, how are the 
heathen, who never hear of the Gospel, and those in 
Christian lands, who do not believe the Gospel, or 
obey its requirements to be saved? Mr. B. tells us 
ihat they cannot be saved without faith in the resur- 

3* 
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rection; and this faith the heathen do not possess; 
consequently they are not saved at all. He admits 
what our observation teaches us, that all infants, idi- 
ots, the whole heathen world, and in fact all who do 
not believe in the resurrection so as to lead a holy 
life, are not saved in this state; p. 113. 236. 238. 
The greater part of mankind, then, are not saved 
from sin or its consequences; or in other words are 
not saved at all.” The whole difficulty about salva- 
‘tion, isthen before us; and it must surely be stated 
in a logical form, seeing it is stated at length and in 
your own words. If itis incorrectly stated, you have 
yourself to blame. 

Well, it seems we both admit—* what our observa- 
tion teaches us; that all infants, idiots, the whole 
heathen world, and in fact all who do not believe in 
the resurrection so as to lead a holy life, are not sav- 
ed in this state.” . Now let it be distinctly kept in 
view, what these persons are not saved from in this 
state. By yourewn statement of the question it is— 
‘how are men saved from sin and the course of this 
world?” Youdeclare that I must either save them by 
death from this, or they are not saved at all. And. 
why? Because] oppose your notion of saving them 
after death inhell. Let us look at this question in all 
its bearings—* how are men saved from sin and the 
course of this world?” 1st. You will admit, what our 
observation teaches us, that death puts an end to, or 
saves men from sinning in this state of existence.— 
About this there can be no difference of opinion. If 
a man sins any after death it- must of course be in 
some other world than this. But 2d. So far asI can 
learn from your books, you do not advocate, that 
men will sin any after death in a future state of exis- 
tence. Until you do advocate this, | have a right to 
conclude, that you believe death saves men from sin- 
ning both here and hereafter. - Or in other words, it 
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puts a final end to their sinning, both in time and eter- 
nity. Iam here admitting for argument’s sake, that 
your intermediate state exisis, and that men have im- 
mortal souls, which at death go into it. Onsucha 
supposition, it is impossible sin can be committed there 
by an indulgence of the fleshly lusts, for the flesh is 
not there to be indulged. If sin is committed in the 
intermediate state, it must be by gratifying the lusts 
of the mind or soul, for this is all that goes into this 
state by yourownshowing. Thereason why you do 
not advocate that the soul will sin there probably is, 
if you did, it might be difficult for you to show why 
it might not sin forever, and its suffering in hell be 
of endless duration. In fact, it might come to pass, 
that it sinned more than it suffered, and the pains of 
hell not only be endless, but forever on the increase. 
It is incumbent on you to show, why a soul cannot 
sin as well as suffer in hell without a body. You tell 
us, p. 66, that Paul makes “the man complete with- 
out the body, as complete as an individual is without 
the house in which heresides.” If he can suffer, Sir, 
in hell, after he goes out of his house, the body, what 
is to prevent his sinning also? In fact he must sin, 
unless you have adopted the opinion, which you 
blamed Mr. Ballou for, that all sin originates in, and 
ends in the fleshly nature of man. Butl take you on 
your own ground, that men will not sin after death, 
and inquire 

3d. Flow are men saved from the Jove of sin if 
they die in unbelief and impenitence? Saved from 
the love of sin where? It must be in a future state, 
for death saves them, or puts an end both to the love 
and practice of sin in this world. If you contend, 
the love of sin is carried into a future state, why not 
also contend, that men will practice what they love 
there? If you deny sin will be practised there, how 
do you know it will be loved? If sin is loved in hell, 
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will it not be difficult to keep damned souls from its 
practice, for what is loved is generally practised 
every where. ! 

4th. The only other possible sense, in which your 
question can be considered, is—how are men saved 
from the punishment of their sins, if they die in a 
state of unbelief and impenitence? You think, that on 
my system they must be saved by death, or they are 
not saved at all. Accordingly you advocate, that all 
not adequately punished for their sins in this world 
must be punished in a future state. This is the grand 
point for which you contend. And you think it pre- 
sents a serious difficulty to my system. But, Sir, 
was you not aware it presented no difficulty at all to 
it, as | shall now show. 

Ist. Your difficulty wholly arises, from assuming 
several things which you well know I do not admit. 
I have been reasoning with you, for the sake of argu- 
ment, on the ground that there is an intermediate 
state; that men have immortal souls; and that at 
death, they go into it just as they died. But have 
you forgot that I have no faith in any of these opin- 
ions? Are not these the very chief points of dispute 
between us? But you assume these things as true, and 
admitted by me, yea, as if | had no right to question 
their truth. But, Sir, until these points are satisfac- 
torily proved, or are at least admitted by meas true, 
they present not the least difficulty to my views.— 
Your whole difficulty arises from your unfounded as- 
sumptions. On my system the question is not, how 
do men die, but in what state are they raised at the 
resurrection in the last day? Prove, Sir, that men 
are raised sinners, or will sin after this, and then talk 
of a difficulty to my system. 1 deny that the soul is 
immortal. I deny your intermediate state has any 
existence except in the imaginations of men. And Il 


_hope to show before I have done, that these, and the 
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sufferings of the soul in a disembodied state, are opin- 
ions which originated in heathenism. Before you 
talk to me about an intermediate state, first prove 
such a state exists? Before you ask me how men that. 
die in unbelief and impenitence are to be saved from 
the love, practice, or punishment of sin, you must 
first prove they have got immortal souls, which 
need be saved from these, either by death or after it 
Ina disembodied state. If any believe in the doc- 
trine of immortal souls, and take them all to heaven 
at death, I leave you to settle this difficulty with them 
at your leisure. It is no concern of mine. 
2d. Your difficulty is predicated on this, that many 
die in a state of unbelief and impenitence; they never 
lived a holy life in this world, and consequently you 
take them to hell to bring them to faith and peni- 
tence there. You seem to intimate, as if 1 granted, 
that faith and obedience here, are absolutely neces- 
sary to partaking of the immortal life by Jesus Christ 
beyond death and the grave. But here lies another © 
of your mistaken assumptions. If1 believed this, I 
should exclude all infants, idiots, the heathen, and 
all who die in unbelief, fromit. 1 maintain that faith © 
and obedience are absolutely necessary to a partici- 
pation of the privileges and blessings of Christ’s king- 
dom on earth, and the enjoyment of the hope of fu- 
ture immortality in this life. But it is not faith and 
obedience, Sir, but being raised immortal in. the res- 
urrection, equal unto the angels of God, which fits 
men for the resurrection state. It is being children 
of the resurrection, not sons of God by faith in Christ 
Jesus, prepares men for this state of things. With- 
. out this, the believer is no more fitted for it than the 
unbeliever. And if faith and obedience here, be ab- 
solutely necessary, pray what degree of these enti- 
tle them to it? For the faith and obedience of some 
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believers, can hardly be distinguished from the unbe- 
lief and disobedience of unbelievers. 
3d. Another mistake of yours, and from which your 
proposed difficulty arises, is, what constitutes an ad- 
equate punishment of sin. You seem to allow, some 
are adequately punished for every sin they commit, in 
this world. But those who die in overt acts of sin, 
yea, all not adequately punished here, must be punish- 
ed after death. But whois the best judge, God or 
Mr. Hudson, what is an adequate punishment for sin? 
No doubt you will answer, God. The inquiry then 
must be, what does God consider an adequate punish- 
ment of sin? The Scriptures, not our fancies or pre- 
conceived opinions, must determine this question. I 
begin then with Adam, the first man that sinned. 
What did God consider an adequate punishment of 
his sin? Was it a punishment in a future state? If it 
was, then the threatening, Gen. 2: 16, 17, involved a 
punishment after death, and all the difference be- 
tween you and our orthodox brethren is, they say 
death included endless misery, you say, only lmited 
punishment. But unless Adam went to hell for a lim- 
“ited time to be punished, the word of Jehovah fail- 
ed. This seems unavoidable, unless you can show, 
that Adam received an adequate punishment here, 
or that he will receive no punishment after death. 
But how could the threatening involve punishment 
after death, if it might all be endured in this state of 
existence? But my dear Sir, the threatening could 
not involve a punishment after death, for the follow- 
ing obvious reasons. Adam knew nothing about a 
future state. He had no promise of life in it, hence 
could neither forfeit such a life, or incur a punish- 
~ ment in a state which was not revealed to him. Life 
and immortality are brought to light by the Gospel. 
So far as we can learn from his history, he knew 
nothing concerning your: doctrines of an immortal 
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soul, an intermediate state of existence, and happiness 
or misery after death for souls in it. Now, Sir, if 
this be the fact of the case, as it certainly is, | de- 
mand of you to show, how his posterity came by their 
immortal souls, and what makes the sins of his posteri- 
ty so enormous, that punishment after death must be 
inflicted upon them. If the father of our race did not, 
yea, could not by his sin incur such a punishment, on 
what account is it incurred by his sinful children? 
Does God treat them worse than he did him? 

But let us pursue this subject. Did God alter his 
mind, and annex to his laws a penalty beyond death 
afterwards ? This you cannot consistently advocate, 
for you have told us, that Moses’ law does not even 
teach a future existence ; and that it would be down- 
right contradiction to say, the penalties of his law 
extended into a future state. 1 demand then, that 
you show, when, where, or by whom, God gave a law 
to the world, the penalties of which do extend intoa 
future state. You must either produce this law, or 
your system of punishment in a future disembodied 
state, sinks to rise no more. By your own showing, 
such a law was not given by God through Moses to 
the Jews. It is certain no written law whatever was 
given by God to the Gentiles. And what Paul con- 
sidered an adequate punishment of their supersti- 


tions and abominable vices, he thus states, Rom. 1: 


32, “ They who commit such things are worthy of 
death.” But where does he, or any sacred writer 
say, either of Jews or Gentiles, that they were wor- 
thy of a punishment beyond it ?* But if you will ad- 
vocate, that men are worthy of punishment beyond 


* See also Rev. 2: 22, 23, where the highest degree of punishment 
threatened the wicked in the Church of Thyatira is death  ‘Vheir 
crimes were similar to those of the Gentiles, Rom: 1, and their pun- 
ishment is similar. No punishment is threatened beyord death to 
either of them. But whv not, if it is true, for the heathen believed 
in punishment after death? 
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death for their crimes committed here, why not alse 
advocate, that they are worthy of future immortal 
life for their virtues, and at once have done with 
God’s grace and Jesus Christ in the affairs of salva- 
tion. But if virtue, good works, call it by what name 
you please, has any influence to procure for men an 
immortal endless life, infants, idiots, the heathen, all 
who die in unbelief, yea, all believers themselves, 
must be forever excluded fromit. Has any of them, 
Sir, done more than what was their duty to do? 

But, Sir, on the one hand J maintain, that no man 
by his belief or obedience, can procure for himself 
a future immortal life. On the other] maintain, that 
no man by his unbelief and disobedience can forfeit 
such a life, and subject himself either to a limited or 
endless punishment in a future state. No; all with- 
out exception were given to Christ of his father, and 
he is to raise them all up at the last day, John 6: 39. 
Matt. 11:27. He’is appointed heir of all things, 
Heb. 1: 2. All things are put in subjection to him, 
Heb. 2: 6—-9. And he isto reign until all are sub- 
dued and death is destroyed, 1 Cor. 15: 20—29. It 
is not being sons of God here by faith in Christ Je- 
sus, but being “ children of the resurrection, prevents 
men from dying any more, and which makes them 
equal unto the angels. On your system it is contend- 
ed, all are raised immortal in the resurrection, and 
thatimmortality after thisis to suffer. But you must 

lso admit, that immortal infants, immortal idiots, im- 
mortal unbelievers, yea, immortal imperfect Chris- 
tians must then exist, for you declare all are to be 
raised just as-they died. 

Pause and consider, that a future immortal life, is 
the very grace given us in Christ Jesus before the 
world began,2 Tim. 1: 9,10. It was made manifest 
by his appearing, and neither the unbelief of the 
aged, the infantile weakness of the babe, or idiocy, 
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can disinherit them. The change from corruption to 
incorruption, from mortality to immortality, fashion- 
ed like unto Christ’s glorious body, and made equal 
unto the angels, will cure all evils whether moral or 
physical. Without this change, Sir, the best saint 
that ever lived, as well as the worst sinner, is unfit 
for the ‘resurrection state. It is probable you may 
then ask, of what use is it for men to believe, seeing 
their immortality is certain? I answer this question 
by asking you another; and what answer you give 
to it willserve me. Of what use is it for a child to 
obey his parent, if it is certain he will not disinherit 
him? Or I may ask—of what use is it fora man to 
live a virtuous life,if he shall not end his days in 
the alms-house, the state prison, or on the gallows? 
It is just as certain that in the keeping of God’s com- 
mandments there is a great reward, as that the ways 
of transgressors are hard. Nor is it the dread of 
either limited or endless punishment, which prevents 
the last or secures the first, but the hope of this im- 
mortal life. It is “every man who hath this hope in 
him, purifieth himself even as God is pure.” If this 
hope fails to make men holy, in vain, Sir, do you at- 
tempt to make them so, by the terrors-of a future re- 
tribution. 

But it is time, Sir, that I turn the tables upon you, 
to show, bow your supposed difficulty against my 
system, seriously affects yourown. You said above, 
“he admits what our observation teaches us that all 
infants, idiots, the whole heathen world, and in fact 
all who do not believe in the resurrection so as to 
lead a holy life, are not saved in this state.” If our 
observation teaches us all this, all such persons must 
be saved by death, saved in a future state, or not 
saved at all, by your own showing. That they are 
not saved by death you deny, and hence no time need 
be spent about this. Let us not forget the kind of 
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salvation your difficulty refers to. It is, as shown 
above, salvation “from sin and the course of this 
world.” And this kind of salvation I] said was effect- 
ed by—* faith in the resurrection of Jesus.” With 
such a salvation, you say, ‘our observation teaches 
us that all infants, idiots, the whole heathen world, 
and in fact all who do not believe in the resurrection 
so as to lead a holy life, are not saved in this state.” 
Agreed. Permit me then to ask 

Ist. Do you believe in infant damnation? How 
can you avoid this, unless you save them by death, a 
thing you deny. Where then do you save them? In 
hell? This cannot be, for they have never sinned 
nor walked after the course of this world so as to 
need such a salvation. Besides, your hell could be 


no hell to them, for it consists in painful mental re- | 


flections on bad deeds done inthe body. And as 
_they do not need to be purged from their sins in hell, 
so they are incapable of moral improvement, for at 
death their minds were as infantile as their bodies. 
Here then is a class of beings which do not need sal- 
vation from sin or the course of this world. But be 
it remembered, Sir, this gives them no title to a fu- 
ture immortal life. How then do you dispose of 
them? Do you confer it on them by an act of God’s 
free grace ? It cannot be grace, if their innocence or 
any thing else, was taken into view, as a consideration 
in the bestowment of it. 

2d. I ask, do you believe in idiot damnation ? Cer- 
tainly. You have told us, that our observation 
teaches us that they are not saved inthis state. It 
is a fixed principle in your system, that souls or minds 
go into.a future state just as the persons died. Well, 
idiots, such persons lived, idiots they died, and idiots 
they must forever remain, unless you have some pro- 
cess in a future state, by which you transform them 
into rational beings. It cannot be by any moral 


———— 
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process, for it is contrary to your analogy, that mor- 
al culture ever converted an idiot intoa sensible man. 
And we shall see afterwards, that you deny the pos- 
sibility of any physical means, producing a moral 
change. Unless you are kind enough to. permit God 
to change them by his power, their condition is utter- 
ly and eternally hopeless; being alike incapable of 
enjoying heaven, or suffering in your hell, which con- 
sists in painful reflections on the deeds done in the 
body. In fact, from the very condition in which idi- 
ots are born, they set your hell at defiance. 

3d. Do you believe in the damnation of all the | 
heathen world? Certainly you must, for heathens 
they lived, and heathens they died. They never 
heard of Jesus’ name to be saved by him. Beyond 
all doubt then, on your system, the whole heathen 
- world have gone to hell. Why should they be ex-. 
empted from it any more than those who perished in 
the flood, who you say, were still in hell when you 
wrote your letters. | 

4th. Do you believe in the damnation of all who 
die in unbelief in Christian lands? Certainly you do, 
for this is one of the things you told us above, which 
“our observation teaches us.” The great majority 
of those daily dying around. us then go to hell, for 
most people think, a majority in Christian lands live 
and die in unbelief. The thought, Sir, is appalling; 
it ought deeply to affect us, even on your system of 
a limited future punishment. All who have gone to 
hell are still there, yea, are to be raised in the resur- 
rection just as they died, if you tell us the truth. 
And how long their punishment is to last after this, 
God only knows, for on this question you give us no 
information. Even allowing this little eternity of | 
punishment is at last to end, the thought is enough to 
take sleep from our eyes, lead us to weeping and 
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wailing, and to warn each other, lest we come inte 
this place of torment. 

5th. Do you believe in the damnation of all believ- 
ers inChrist? It appears you do not, but on your sys- 
tem, Sir,it is unavoidable. In your Letters, p. 91, 
you thus write: “* We know by what we feel in our- 
selves, and see in others, that one overt act of wick- 
edness leaves the mind in a state of condemnation and 
misery; and as many commit the most atrocious 
crimes the instant they leave this world, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they will enter into a state of re- 
morse and inquietude after death. To me this has 
all the force of moral demonstration.” You say al- 
so, pe 11, the question is not whether men are pun- 
ished in this world, but whether they receive all their 
punishment here; not whether they are punished 
here for their sins generally, but whether they are 
punished for every sin they commit; not whether 
some are fully recompensed on earth, but whether 
this is true of the whole human kind. All passages 
and arguments therefore which go to prove that men 
are punished in this state, have no bearing in the 
case; they must prove that every individual recevves all 
his punishment in this world, or that he will receive none 
after death, or else they prove nothing in this contro- 
versy.” Such is your own statement. It teaches 
universal damnation to “a moral demonstration,” un- 
less you can prove, that believers receive all their 
punishment in this world, or that they will receive 
none after death. That some believers on your sys- 
tem must go to hell,is beyond all fair debate, for 
some of them have certainly died in “ overt acts of 
wickedness.” And why you should exempt the rest 
who. have died with much sin about them, I leave for 
you to explain at your leisure. Do you believe God 
winks at the little sins about believers, (not very lit- 
tle neither,) and takes them all to heaven at death ? 
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ought not they to be punished*more than others, see- 
ing they knew better, and are designed as examples 
to others ? 

But universal damnation, is too strong meat for 
yourself, or the strongest orthodox man. You are 
the first man I ever knew, who advocated idiot dam- 
nation. When infant damnation was-popular, still it 
was allowed, there were elect infants, who were sav- 
ed from hell. “Now, orthodox people are becoming 
so tender-hearted, that they are for saving them all 
from hell. Even their adult children, who die in overt 
acts of wickedness, and in a state of unbelief, they send 
to hell with great reluctance. And as to believers, 
it seems to be contended both by you and them, that 
it is their faith and obedience which saves them from 
hell. Orthodox people, Sir, do not thank you for 
your tender mercies in saving people in hell. On the 
contrary, they look on your sentiments as unscriptur- 
al and ridiculous. I heard Dr. Beecher hold up this 
notion in such a ridiculous light one evening, that he 
excited. a general laugh throughout his audience. 
And you may see in what light Mr. Stuart views sal- 


vation in hell, by consulting his late Essay on Aion, 


in the Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Well, having got them into hell, it is very natural 
to ask, how do you accomplish their salvation there ? 
To use your own words you must either save them 
“by Christ or without him.” Ist. Do you save them 
in hell “by Christ?” This is very doubtful. On 1 
Peter 3: 18,19, you tell us Christ went and preached 
tothe spirits in hell, but by your own showing, he 
produced no revival of religion there, nor did he con- 
vert asingledamned soul. Poor encouragement, Sir, 
for any missionary to visit this “infernal prison” af- 
ter him. Youdo not risk a conjecture, that preach- 
ers will be raised up among themselves. If the 
have not regular preaching there, it cannot be fox 
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want of clergymen, for some of them no doubt died 
in overt acis of sin,and many died who did not receive 
an adequate punishment for every sin they committed. 
To send Bibles and tracts to hell, to convert the 
damned, seems impossible. No man certainly knows 
where hell is, the road to it, or would undertake their 
transportation. ‘To suppose they will contrive to 
furnish themselves with these in hell, is incredible. 
And to assert, God will furnish them with means of 
salvation in hell, is without evidence from the Bible. 
Until you inform us, by what rational means the 
damned are to be saved by Jesus Christ, I must con- 
clude you intend to save them all without him. © But 
unless you contrive to make infants and idiots sinners 
in a future state, you leave them without a hell or im- 
provement forever. 

2d. Do you save souls in hell without Christ? 
This I must think is your belief, until you inform us 
by what rational and Scriptural means you make 
damned souls acquainted with him. Iam confirmed 
in this opinion, from the means you do provide for 
the reformation of souls in hell. Yousay expressly, 
p- 91, of your Letters, “it is not our belief that this 
punishment will be inflicted by the immediate hand 
of God, and as it were out of the common course of 
his moral dealings, but it will grow necessarily out of 
the moral natures God has given us; that it will be 
the legitimate fruit. of that guilt of which the mind 
will be conscious, in consequence of past transgres- 
sions.” On the same page, you definitely state what 
your hell is, putting the words in italics, lest they 
should escape our notice. ‘ Those who die impenitent 
will, after death, enter into a state of misery, consisting of 
anxiety, guilt, and remorse, which will continue until re- 
pentance, or reformation is effected.” But infants and 
idiots bave-got nothing to repent of. They have got 
neither moral guilt to make a hell to them, or moral 
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virtue to fit them for, or make their heaven. It makes 
no essential difference, Sir, whether you call hella | 
place or a state. 

It is very obvious from these and other quotations 
I might make, that you mean to save and reform souls, 
in hell. But “ consideration and reflection,” are all the 
means of salvation you provide forthem. Andif I 
do not greatly misunderstand you, their ‘“ constdera- 
tion and reflection,” are not to be about Christ, but on 
the evil deeds donein the body. Indeed how can 
they consider or reflect about Christ without hearing 
of him? Now, Sir, | bring the debate to a short issue 
between us. Produce one text which says a single 
soul in hell was ever saved there by believing in 
Christ, or by any other means of moral improve- 
ment, and I throw up my brief, and relinquish the 
cause into your hands. But if sucha text is not to 
be found, is it not foolish in you to preach, and still 
more foolish for any person to believe such a doc- 
trine. You are dissatisfied with Mr. Ballou’s views 
of salvation. You are not better pleased with mine. 
I leave it for you to say, if you ought not to be sul 
more dissatisfied with your own. 

To the above remarks you will likely object.— 
‘¢ 1st. Infants and idiots, never needed to be saved 
from sin and the course of this world, for they have 
no moral guilt about them.” Agreed. Buthow can 
their mere innocence entitle them to an immortal life 
beyond death? Want of moral guilt may secure them 
against hell, but how can this introduce them into 
heaven?. Adam’s innocence gave him no claim to 
this, nor was sucha life after death promised him, 
or even known by him. Life and immortality are 
brought to light by the Gospel. On what ground 
then do you bestow this life on infants and idiots? 
Granting your system is true, how do you make it 
hang together with any degree of consistency? 
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2d. You may object—‘*a future life in happiness 
or misery, depends on men’s reception or rejection 
of Christ in this world.” This will not answer, un- 
less infants, idiots, the heathen, and all who die in 
unbelief are excluded from heaven, and taken to your 
hell until they believe, in Christ and obey him. I 
may add, according to this objection, man is indebt- 
ed to Jesus Christ for his immortality, and it depends 
entirely on himself, whether it shall be a life of im- 
mortal happiness or misery. But this is giving up 
that people are created with immortal souls. Be- 
sides, it is leaving it to the mere whim and caprice of 
man, if any will be saved at all. If all men should 
choose to reject Christ, God it seems has loved us, 
and Christ has died for us to no purpose. God, in- 
stead of swearing by himself, that every knee shall 
bow to him, ought to have sworn by the will or ca- 
price of men. 

3d. Your other position from my system is, ‘that 
men are saved from death and the grave,” p. 23. 
But you say “this only increases the difficulty” stat- 
ed in his first position. How? Because “the resur- 
rection cannot with any propriety, on his plan, be 
said to deliver men from sin and the course of this 
world. It may introduce men into happiness, but it 
cannot deliver them from sin.” Strange! How can 
men be introduced into happiness by the resurrec- 
tion unless delivered from sin, if sin is the cause of 
their unhappiness? But, Sir,if men are raised ‘ w- 
mortal” and “ glorious,” yea, ‘* equal unto the angels in 
heaven,” where will you find any sin about them in 
the resurrection ? Should you say, this only respects 
the righteous, it will not relieve your difficulty ; for if 
the most righteous are raised just as they died, it 
must be with much ignorance, prejudice, sin, and cor- 
ruption about them. Who dies equal unto the an- 
gels in heaven? But how can they be raised so, un-- 
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less they died so, if according to your system men 
are raised in the same state in which they died? I then 
demand of you to explain, in what way the very best 
saints get rid of all the sin and corruption they had 
about them at death? If you can satisfactorily ex- 
plain this, it will serve my purpose respecting the 
worst villain who ever ended his days at Tyburn. 
But if saints and sinners are raised in the resurrec- 
- tion just as they died, your hell and heaven are not 
first rate schools for improving the morals of immor- 
tal souls in an intermediate state. If your hell was 
very much fitted to lead people to repentance and re- 
form their morals, some who died abandoned sinners 
might be raised the first rate saints. Your hell is 
not to be compared to the Catholic purgatory for a 
speedy reformation of souls. Nor, are your means 
of reforming them one half so rational as theirs. If 
souls may be reformed in hell, J can see no objec- 
tion against praying for their reformation, any more 
than praying for the salvation of souls in India, or 
any other quarter of the globe. If souls after death 
go to hell in the centre of this earth, as Dr. Allen 
seems to think, why not pray for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls in the centre as well as on the surface 
of the globe? The only difficulty I can see is, we 
cannot follow up our prayers for their salvation by 
any other active exertions. We cannot send the 
means of salvation to them. 

But you say, p. 24“ if death destroys the whole 
man, as he contends, he can no more be a sinner af- 
ter death, than a nonentity can be; and to say that 
a nonentity is delivered from sin, by being brought 
into conscious existence, is to use words without any 
signification.” I thank you, Sir, for this concession. 
If man has noconscious existence after death, as I 
contend, then you allow he is not “a sinner after 
death.” Itis your system says, men are sinners 
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after death, yea, even after the resurrection. 1 leave 
it then for you to say—is it not worse than using 
words without signification, to speak of a man bein 
a nonentity after he is raised from the dead? And I 
press you for the proof, that men are to be sinners after 
they are raised from the dead immortal, glorious, and 
equal unto the angels in heaven. Cease, Sir, from 
turning the subject into ridicule as you do, p. 24. 
You will find employment enough without a resort to 
this. Common sense teaches, that death can no more 
deliver the best saint from all sin and corruption, than 
it can the worst sinner. On your system,! should 
like to know, how death can free the former more 
than the latter, and why you take the one to heaven 
with a little sin about him, yet send the other to hell 
because he has a great deal? 

But you say further, p. 24. “ But another difficul- 
ty arises; this is saving men by a physical and not 
by moral causes. Itis a given principle in philoso- 
phy, that moral causes produce moral effects, and 
physical causes produce physical effects.” In illus- 
tration of this principle you refer us to “ the sph ti 
breezes of the north, the burning heat of a vertica 
sun,” and “a fever,” that these “never change the 
heart or dispositions of men.” You then add, “now 
let us apply this plain principle to the case before us. 
Mr. B. admits that many die impenitent, and conse- 
quently cannot become penitent in the intermediate 
state; for between death and the resurrection they 
have no conscious existence. But he contends that 
they will be raised to happiness. But the resurrec- 
tion is not a moral but a physical operation, and con- 
sequently will produce only a, physical effect.”— 
Strange! very strange philosophy indeed, for Ist, 
God created angels, and who disputes that they were 
created by a physical cause. _ But according to your 
philosophy they were not created moral beings, fora 
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physical cause can only .produce a physical effect. 
Again, Adam was created by a physical cause, but 
according to your philosophy, God did not create 
him a moral being, for you say, “moral causes pro- 
duce moral effects, and physical causes produce 
physical effects.” Neither angels or men, Sir, ac- 
cording to your reasoning, were created moral be- 
ings. Inform us then if you please, how God after 
he made them by a physical operation, transformed 
them into moral beings. 

Again; in the resurrection, men according to your 
- philosophy, whether they died saints or sinners, can- 
not be raised as the angels of God in heaven. Why? 
Because none of them died equal unto the angels of 
God in heaven either as to soul or body; and you 
assure us all are to be raised just as they died; and 
that ‘a physical operation can only produce a physi- 
cal effect.” It is very evident then, that the best 
saints are to be raised with all their sins, ignorance, 
superstition, and prejudice about them. By your 
own showing then, they are neither fit for heaven in _ 
the intermediate state, nor after they are raised from 
the dead. To your hell they must all go, to be purg- 
ed from their imperfections, so as to be fitted for 
heaven. If you deny this, state to us explicitly, how 
you purge them at death, and take them to heaven. 
Should you resort tosome physical operation to ef- 
fect this, perhaps the same operation may eflect a 
purgation of all the rest of mankind. But perhaps 
God’s philosophy is somewhat diflerent from yours. 
Why should it be thought a thing incredible with 
you, that God should raise the dead, immortal, glori- 
ous, and equal unto the angels of God, whatever was 
their moral or physical state at death? Do you limit 
-bis power to your philosophy? | 

** Consideration and reflection,” are the wonder work- 
ing moral causes, by which you are to accomplish 
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the salvation of the wicked, both in the intermediate 
state and after the resurrection. As you are oppos- 
ed to all physical operations in effecting their salva- 
tion, it is perhaps on this account you tell us, no ex- 
ternal application of punishment is used in reforming 
the damned. Nor is any punishment to be inflicted 
on them by the immediate hand of God. In fact you 
say, “the north wind, the heat of a vertical sun,” or 
*¢ a fever” in hell, would just as soon convert a sinner 
there, as any physical application of punishment by 
either God.or man. Well, admitting your hell ex- 
ists, and damned souls are to be reformed there, let 
us candidly inquire if the means of salvation you 
provide, are adapted to attain this-end. We shall 
judge of this from your own account concerning their 
success. So far as 1 can learn from your writings, 
** consideration and reflection,” are your moral means of 
salvation in hell. But by your own account, those 
means in hades your first hell, prove only like wa- 
ter spilt on the ground in reforming wicked souls. 
The souls of those who perished in the flood were 
still in hell- when -you wrote your Letters. And 
though you contend, Christ went and preached to 
these damned souls, not one of them was saved or re- 
formed by his preaching. | Again; you assure us, 
that all are to be raised just as they died, which 
shows the total failure of your means of salvation in 
hades. Well, gehennais your second hell. lLet-us 
see what “ consideration and reflection” effects there? 
Into it wicked souls go just as they died, for such 
means did not save them in hades... But what reason 
have you to think, these means will operate to more 
advantage in gehenna? In gehenna, mmmortal souls are 
now united to immortal bodies, and these two-fold wm- 
mortal hardened sinners seem two-fold more the chil- 
dren of hell than before. Reason would deem their 
case hopeless. Your first hell, and means of refurma- 
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‘tion there, are worse than this world. Here, Jesus 
Christ made a few converts by his preaching. But 
in hades he made none. Do you mean to send him 
to gehenna to preach after the resurrection? But how 
do you know that his preaching will be attended 
with any bettersuccess? And, if ** consideration and re- 
flection” produced no good effect on sinners in hades, 
why should it do this in gehenna ? Remen ber, in hades 
you only had mammortal sculsto reform. But in gehen- 
na, you have got these immortal souls, united now to 
immortal bodies, and these doubly immortal sinners are 
to be purged and reformed by the very same thing 
which did them no good in hades Let us suppose 
your system true. Is not the ferocious tiger as like- 
ly to be changed into a lamb, while sucking his paws 
and musing on his past depredations and present hun- 
ger, as that sinners in gehenna, will be reformed and 
fitted for heaven by such means? 
But the object you had in view by your foregoing 
reasonings, is thus brought out in your next sentence. 
“All moral effects are produced by consideration 
and reflection, which of course require a period of 
time for their operation.” ‘Two of the principal ar- 
ticles of your creed, are here developed. 1st. That 
your moral means of reformation in hell are ‘con- 
sideration and reflection.” 2d. That effects produc- 
ed by such means require a period of time for their 
operation even in hell. As my Bible is silent ahout 
reformation in hell, or that it is to be accomplished 
by “consideration and reflection,” pray where did you 
find these articles of your creed? It must have been 
from your lost revelations. But if you know so well 
what they contained, why not publish an edition of 
them, that we may all see what they say, and judge 
for ourselves? If gehenna, Sir, be your hell after the 
resurrection, it is certain the punishment of it is in- 
flicted by the hand of God. This you own when 
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you come to comment on Matt. 10: 28. Luke 12: 4, 
5. And certainly you will allow, that those texts do 
not speak of any reformation in gehenna, either by 
consideration and reflection, or any thing else. 

I advocated, as Paul did, 1 Cor. 15, “that the 
resurrection will be instantaneous.” But in opposi- 
tion to this you say, p. 25, “infinite creatures, an 
instantaneous change of disposition is impossible.— 
The resurrection, as such, being a physical opera- 
tion, will not affect the disposition of the creature. 
The simple act of raising a man to life would no more 
change his character than waking a man from sleep 
would change his character.” It seems then, all 
things are not possible with God. But you should 
notice, Sir, the question is not, will “the simple act 
of raising a man to life change his character.” No, 
the question is, will the instantaneous change wrought 
by God in raising the dead immortal and glorious, 
produce no such change? Or, are they all to be rais- 
ed with the same character and disposition in which 
they died? The latter you assert. But if this be 
true, how are any raised as angels of God in heaven? 
By what moral operation do you accomplish this? 
The change at the resurrection, Sir, is to be instan- 
taneous, in the twinkling of an eye, whether accom- 
plished by a physical or moral operation, and these 
are the only operations which you mention. But 
where do you find, that after God has raised the dead 
by a pbysical operation, he reforms them by your 
slow process of “ consideration and reflection” to make 
them equal unto the angels in heaven? You must 
then either admit, that God changes the best saint 
that ever died, by a physical operation in the resur- 
rection, or take all saints to hell to make them equal 
unto the angels by a moral operation. A physical 
operation, Sir, can no more produce a moral change in 
a saint than in the worst sinner, by your own showing. 
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But in confirmation of your conclusions, you have 
the following remarkable words, p. 25. “We readi- 
ly admit that the resurrection and the state into which 
it introduces men, may present moral causes or con- - 
siderations which lead to a change of heart or dispo- 
sition, but this cannot take place inaninstant.” How 
the mere resurrection, can present moral causes or con- 
siderations which lead to a change of heart, is not 
easily perceived. Did you not, Sir, in the very sen- 
tence which precedes this say, “the simple act of 
raising a man to life would no more change his char- 
acter, than waking a man from sleep would change 
his character?” And is it not a fixed principle in 
your philosophy, that the resurrection is a physical 
operation, and can only produce a physical effect ? 
‘‘ The state into which it introduces men,” you say, 
“may present moral causes or considerations which 
lead to a change of heart or disposition,” and these 
are “ consideration and reflection.” But you tellus, 
this “ cannot take place in an instant.” But, if you 
choose, Sir, to contradict the apostle, I cannot help 
it, for all the change he or any other sacred writer 
mentions as taking place at the resurrection, is in the 
twinkling of an eye, which I call an instant. It will 
be difficult for you te show, that any change takes 
place after this, either on saint or sinner, by a slow 
moral process, or instantaneous physical operation. 
But where do you find it written, that men when in- 
troduced into the resurrection state, will need a 
change of heart or disposition by any process what- 
ever? Could this be proved by any text of the Bible, 
why not quote it at once, and save yourself and 
readers all this metaphysical reasoning about it? If 
** consideration and reflection,” or any other slow moral 
process in hell, is to effect a reformation of sinners 
there, why not adduce Scripture authority for it? But 
instead of doing this, you wish to make your readers. 
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believe I am your authority for this. After saying, 
moral reformation in hell cannot “take place in an 
instant,” you add, “ Mr. B. himself must admit this,” 
for * he asserts, that every man is converted, recon- 
ciled to God, and fitted for heaven by exercising faith 
in Christ.” But, Sir, | have said no such thing, for 
though faith in Christ is absolutely necessary to con- 
version, and the enjoyment of the hope of immortality, 
yet faith in Christ without the'change effected in the 
resurrection, does not fit them or any one else for 
heaven. If 1 believed what you ascribe to me, I 
should believe that infants, idiots, yea, all who die in 
unbelief, are excluded from heaven, which forms a 
vast majority of mankind. As you are opposed to 
saving any persons by death, by the resurrection, by a 
physical operation, yea, even by an instantaneous opera- 
tion, pray how do you save any of these from your 
hell in a future state? You must either save them by 
death without Christ, or take them kindly to hell to 
savethem after it by your slow moral process. To 
change them in a moment on your system, 1s wposst- 
ble. You say it is “ begging the question and contra- 
dicting all analogy.” If analogy is your Bible, I 
ask, ‘if persons are not reformed in this state of ex- 
istence, how does analogy teach you, that they will 
be reformed in the next state, or in any future state 
ad infinitum ?? And if you can prove this by analo- 
gy, why not also prove by the same principle that 
they will be reformed in hell by the same means as 
persons on earth? And why not by the same princi- 
ple prove, that these means in hell, will prove suc- 
cessful in soine, and unsuccessful in others, in reform- 
ing sinners as is the case on earth? Be pleased also 
to tell us, how far you are to go, and where you 
are to stop, in proving things by your principle of 
analogy ? se, 

But you say, p. 26, respecting “ the physical act of 
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raising the dead tolife. If this saves men, then it is 
a physical and not a moral salvation ; the body may 
be placed beyond the reach of pain, but the mind 
may be left in darkness, and the conscience may 
sting like an adder. ‘The cause in this case being 
physical, the effect must be of the same nature.”— 
But how, Sir, can the minds of infants and idiots sting 
like an adder after death, for they have no minds or 
even guilt to sting them? Untila physical operation 
is wrought upon them, they are incapable of all mor- 
al instruction. Even on the principle of analogy, 
how can you prove that the mind of an adult, will af- 
ter death sting like an adder, yet the body be with- 
out pain? If both felt pain before death, analogy 
rather teaches, both will. feel pain after it. If you 
say, facts teach that the body cannot feel after death, 
I then ask, what facts teach you, that the mind will? 
_If death puts an end to the painof the one, show by 
facts or any other mode of proof, that it does not also 
put an end to the pain of the other. If you could 
have proved this from Scripture, you had no occasion 
to introduce the principleof analogy, and spend so 
much metaphysical reasoning on this subject. This 
point proved, Sir, and the question is settled between 
us. But as youcannot prove this from Scripture, 
the principle of analogy and these reasonings are in- 
troduced to amuse your readers, and cover your de- 
fect of Scripture testimony. But who cares for your 
reasonings, on a subject, concerning which, no mor- 
tal man can know any thing, except from the testi- 
mony of God. I may add, if men are to be raised 
with the same moral characters and mental disposi- 
tions as they died, why not raise them also with. the 
same bodily defects, diseases and infirmities? If one 
man-died deaf.and dumb, another died of the stone, 
and another had the leprosy at his death, why not 
raise all these persons in the same bodily condition ? 
i ie” 
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And is not this just as rational, and as Scriptural too, 
as to say, if a man died a noted liar, a drunken sot, or | 
a bold blasphemer, he is to be raised in the same mor- 
al condition? What proof can you produce that the 
resurrection is to cure all the physical evils of the 
body, yet all the moral maladies of the mind remain ? 
According to your system, the incorruption and glo- 
ry of the resurrection state, is only to respect the 
body. Ifit respects both mind and body, the per- 
sons who died wicked, are only to be made incorrupt- 
ible and glorious sinners both as to mind and body, 
for we shall see afterwards, you advocate immortali- 
ty is to suffer.. But is not this, and all similar reason- 
ing introduced in support of a favorite theory, which 
you find lacks proof from Scripture? And may not 
the words of our Lord be here applied “ye do err 
not knowing the Scriptures or the power of God ?” 
On p. 27, you say, “but our essayist will proba- 
bly say, that men are saved by being instructed af- 
ter the resurrection.” From this you proceed to p. 
32, to make your readers believe, that I advocate 
men are to undergo a course of moral instruction af- 
ter the resurrection. Such an idea, Sir, never enter- 
ed my mind, and you must have been very scarce of 
proof, to draw such an inference from my words. 
You are aware this is yourown inference, for you 
say—‘it is true he does not declare this in plain 
words, but he says that which necessarily involves. 
it.” You then give us five pages of your metaphysi- 
cal reasoning, with the express purpose of involving 
mein this. But you upset the whole of it by saying, 
p. 32, “but Mr. B. attempts to support the idea that 
sinners will be instantaneously brought to penitence 
by the case of Saul.” But, Sir, if I did this, how ~ 
could | support all you have been attempting to fas- 
ten on me in the five preceding pages? As to what 
you say, respecting the case of Saul, p. 32—34, two 
: nee ! 
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brief remarks are only necessary. ist. I introduced 
the case of Saul to illustrate my subject, but you wish 
your readers to believe, that | introduced his case, 
and reasoned on your principle of analogy, and that 
T justify you in youruse of it. But I must have been 
a fool to support your system. No reader of my Es- 
says will readily believe this. 

2d. Your object in all your labored reasonings 
respecting Saul, is very manifest. It was to give a 
plausible appearance to two essential points in your 
system. Ist. It took three days toconvert Saul, and 
reasoning by analogy you tell us, “sinners at the 
resurrection may remain in anxiety and grief three 
days,” or for a longer period of time. 2d. That im- 
mortality may suffer. Your system absolutely re- 
quires this, hence you say, p. 33, 34, “if an immor- 
tal being can suffer three days, he may three years, 
or three centuries ; at least immortality will not pre- 
vent it.” And why not say, he may suffer forever, 
for immortality so far from preventing it, will only 
fit him for enduring it? Immortality and endless mis- 
ery, areas fitted for each other, as immortality and 
endless happiness. And why not also say, the im- 
mortal God may suffer, for at least “ immortality will 
not prevent it.” But all this goes on the assumption, 
that Saul when he suffered was an immortal being, a thing 
said of no man, until raised immortal in the resurrec- 
tion. If you reason by analogy from his case about 
future suffering, you must make it of short duration. 
But by your own account, the persons who perished 
in the flood, have been suffering in hell for nearly 
four thousand years. Perhaps about this, you reckon 
in the prophetic style, in putting one day for a thous- 
and years. But even on this view, some of those 
who have gone to hell, ought to have been released a 
thousand years ago. at 

In closing your remarks on this division of your 
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book, you apologise for your reasonings to-your 
readers, that they will think them—* too nice and crit- 
ical, too abstruse and metaphysical.” Such an apology 
is very necessary, for it may be doubted if you un- 
derstood some of them yourself. But you caution us 
not to be violently opposed to them, for this is only to 
show our “ ignorance and indolence.” If we are so ig- 
norant and foolish as to find fault with them, we are 
told—* the fault is chargeable upon the system I have 
been examining. That system has recourse to so 
many intricate windings that it cannot be justly ex- 
posed without following it to its hiding places.” But 
if all this should be admitted as true, of what use are 
you to your readers, if in dragging my system forth 
tothe light, you envelope yourself in the mist of 
“nice, critical, metaphysical reasonings?” When my 
system, right or wrong, requires me to pursue such a 
course, I shall strongly suspect it unscriptural, and of 
no consequence to mankind. 

In closing my remarks on this division of your 
book permit me to say, Ist. All the world, the utter- 
most parts of the earth were the boundaries of the 
apostles* parish. Their commission did not extend 
to hell, either to hades or gehenna. But according to 
your system, their sound is not only to go into all the 
earth, their words to the ends of the world, but it is 
even tobe heard in hell. Ifit is not, the salvation of 
the damned is hopeless, from your “ consideration and 
reflection.” : 

2d. If damned souls do not sin in hades and _ gehen- 
na, will you be kind enough to inform us, what pre- 
vents their sinning there as well as here, and why 
they may not sin as much as they suffer and so their 
sinning and suffering be of endless duration. Some 
of the most intelligent orthodox men now, predicate 
endless punishment on the ground of endless sinning. 

3d. But admitting your system in all its parts to 
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be infallibly correct, would it not be well for you to 
be brought to “consideration and reflection” in this 
world? Should you happen to die with an old grudge 
in your mind against Mr. Ballou, it is certain you 
must goto hell by your own showing. This, Sir, 
ought to alarm you, for you do not pretend to say, 
how long time it may take in hell, to purge this single 
old grudge.out of you, by “ consideration and reflec- 
tion.” Get rid of it, yea, receive an adequate punish- 
ment for all your other sins, for hell is your inevita- 
ble portion if you do not, by your own statements. 
In one word, | advise you to keep out of hell. Should 
you once get there, perhaps you may have misgiv- 
ings of heart respecting the truth of your own doc- 
trine. The bitterest ingredient in your cup of mise- 
ry there, may probably be the horrible thought, that 
you shall never drink the last of it. 

4th. The question in debate between you and me 
is, not about the duration of future misery. No, Sir, 
I deny that God ever threatened men with a punish- 
ment for either soul or body after death. First find 
your immortal souls to punish after death. Second, 
find your hell to punish them in. When these ques- 
tions are settled, it will be time enough to discuss the 
question, how long shall their punishment last ? 
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SIR, 

I sHatu now notice the third division of your 
book, styled—* Rules of Interpretation.” Youset out 
by observing‘ in» the first place it will be impor- 
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tant to adopt just rules of interpretation in order 
rightly to understand the Scriptures.” Certainly. 
But after quoting, p. 47 of my First Inquiry, in proof 
of this, you add, * Mr. B. has two rules of interpre- 
tation to which he is in a great measure indebted for 
his whole system.” These are 

Ist. “* Etymology.” You discuss this from p. 37— 
41. But, so far from essentially differing from you, 
I almost entirely agree to your statements. You 
quote from me, what I quoted from Dr. Campbell, 
on the word anastasis rendered resurrection, to show 
our mutual agreement. All the exception I make is 
the following. Concluding your remarks on. the 
word anastasis, you say-—“ this shows that the primi- 
tive meaning of. a term cannot determine its sense, 
especially in the Scriptures.” | Instead of the word 
especially in this sentence, | would use the word al- 
ways.e Lam ata loss to perceive, why “the primi- 
tive meaning of a term, cannot determine its sense” 
in the Scripiures, as well asin any other writings. 
Etymology is not a certain rule, always to determine 
the sense of a term either in the Scriptures or any 
other writings, but what man, yourself not excepted, 
does not avail himself of it? From what you say, one 
might conclude, you rejected this rule altogether.— 
But toshow thatI place too great dependance on “the 
primitive meaning of words,” you quote p. 68 of my 
First Inquiry thus: ‘ Since neither sheol nor hades, 
nor even the word hell, in English, originally signifi- 
eda place of endless misery, we ask, is it not a per- 
version of the divine oracles, to quote any of the 
texts in which sheol or hades occurs to prove it?” 
But Sir, was this conclusion made on the ground of 
the mere etymology of those words? No; the sixty- 
seven preceding pages show, that | drew my conclu- 
sion, not relying on the efymology of those words, but 
their Scripture usage. ‘lus conclusion was drawn in 
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my concluding remarks, after having examined all 
the texts in the Bible where these words are used, 
and it was found no sacred writer expressed by them 
a place of future punishment for the wicked. If your 
cause be the cause of truth, why accuse me of rest- 
ing my cause merely on etymology, when every man 
who has read my First Inquiry, knows it to be utter- 
ly false? But do you tell us, what was the primitive 
meaning of sheol and hades or our English word hell? 
Andcan you tell us when the primitive sense of these 
words was laid aside, and made to express your place 
of punishment in a future state? And if this was not 
the primitive meaning of these terms, will you be 
kind enough to tellus what the name of your hell was, 
before their sense was changed to express it? Who 
was the first Scripture writer, Sir, who applied them 
in this new sense? Answer these questions if you 
can? 

2d. “ Scripture usage.” Yes, Sir, I rely on this 
rule. Let us see what you say concerning it. Ist. 
You say, p. 41, 42, “ when he relies upon Scripture 
usage he gives upthe etymology of words, and when 
he relies upon etymology, he gives up Scripture us- 
age. ‘Those rules in many cases are in direct oppo- 
sition to each other. Now surely implicit confidence 
cannot be placed in two rules which are frequently 
at war with each other.” On this it may be obsery- 
ed, ist. As this is a mere group of assertions, without 
the slightest attempt at proof, it deserves no notice. 
It is too late in the day, Sir, for assertions to pass for 
truth. 2d. Asto the first of your assertions, my 
whole writings prove the reverse of it is the truth. 
J am surprised you risked such an assertion which is 
so easily detected by my readers. The very in- 


stance you refer to, respecting sheol, hades, and hell, 
shows it false. Dol give up either etymology or 


Scripture usage in remarking on these words? What 
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reader of my book will believe your assertion? You 
do not believe it yourself. 3d. It is not to be doubts 
ed, that could you have found one instance in my 
writings, in proof of your assertion, it would have 
been produced. 1 demand of you to produce such 
an example, or take back this assertion as counterfeit 
coin in controversy. As to your other assertions, 
they do no particularly concern me. It may howev- 
er be remarked, when a man makes such sweeping 
assertions concerning rules of interpretation, it be- 
comes him at least to illustrate them by some exam- 
ples. But perhaps examples were not easily found, 
to prove, that etymology and Scripture usage are fren 
quently at war with each other.” You ought to be 
ashamed of such assertions, for if ] relied on the ety- 
mology of the words rendered hell, and gave up Scrip- 
ture usage, why did I introduce the passages where 
these words occur? But arethey not all introduced 
and considered? And if 1 relied on Scripture usage, 
why did I introduce etymology? Are not both these 
rules introduced, and on the same subject? What can 
I think of the man who makes such statements ? 

You say p. 42, “but what is this Scripture usage 
of which he makes so much account? Why, it is 
counting the number of times a word occurs in the | 
Scriptures, and if it can be shown that it is used Ina 
certain sense in a majority of instances. it is concluded 
that it must always have this sense. For instance, a 
word occurs twenty times, eleven times it is used liter-: 

ally, hence in the other nine instances, it is used liter- 
ally, whether the context or subject admit it or not. 
This is literally determining truth by vote! And 
should there be no majority, there could be no de- 
cision.” Here again you give us a longer string of 
assertions. All l have to do is to assert, that they 
are all and individually false. But | de more; I 
pledge myself to relinquish the cause I advocate into 
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Mr. Hudson’s hands, if he will take his oath, that he 
believes his own assertions to be true; or will find 
one man in ten who ever read my books, that will 
say his assertions are correct. What man, Sir, of 
the least candor will say, that I determine truth by 
vote, or th@number of times a word occurs in Scrip- 
ture? I have‘no occasion to thank you, for not ad- 
ducing examples from my writings, to expose my Tl- 
diculous practice. No; could one example have 
been found, it would have been. exposed, and dwelt 
on for the amusement of the reader. 1 am happy 
that such an exan:ple you could not find. Let my 
readers then judge, what sort of antagonist 1 have 
to deal with, who asserts what he cannot prove, but 
what my writings disprove. But yousay— against 
this rule of interpretation we have many objections.” 
So have |; but you only mention two. 1st. “ This 
rule as well as the other just noticed, entirely over- 
looks the context.” Gn p.43 youadd, * but Mr. B’s 
Scripture usage sets all these principles at defiance. 
According to that rule, the subject, the context, and 
scope of the writer, have nothing to do with the sub- 
ject, and consequently there is no impropriety in dis- 
secting a passage and mutilating the sacred Scrip- 
tures.” Your second objection is, “if Scripture us- 
age must always determine the sense of terms, then 
“no writer can advance any thing which has not been 
taught before.” On these objections) have to re- 
mark, Ist. A man may by attending to Scripture us- 
age overlook the context, but the question is—have I 
done it? Could you have proved this by examples 
from my books, it would have saved you all said 
in p. 44, 45, respecting “John the Baptist,” and 
that “the greater part of the Scriptures apply to this 
world.” But either your powers failed here, or my 
Socks furnished no materials for them to work on. 
6 : j 
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You assert and insinuate, but produce no examples. 
that this is: my mode of interpreting Scripture. 
2d. As an honorable man, show where | have said, 
that “Scripture usage must always determine the 
sense of terms,” without any other rule of interpreta- 
tion being taken into view. I demand of you, to pro- 
duce an example from my writings, where Scripture 
usage is made my rule, to the neglect of the context, 
subject, or scope of the writer;. and as you assert, 
“sets all these principles at defiance.” Your honor 
and integrity are here implicated. What intelligent 
man, when system is out of view, does not avail him- 
self of Scripture usage ? You know how to avail your- 
self of this rule, when you deem it in your favor. 
3d. In looking over my books, I have not been 
able to find an instance, where I have interpreted a 
text in violation of the context and scope of the wri- 
ter. But before J have done, I shall notice one or two 
instances, where I have not sufficiently used these 
rules of interpretation to my advantage, which proba- 
bly may create a wish, that you had not said I set 
“all these principles at defiance.” -By the use of these 
‘principles, | can increase the evidence in support of 
my-opinions, but I have noticed little or nothing I 
would correct by them. © | 
4th. In your second objection you say, “if Scrip- 
ture usage must always determine the sense of terms, 
then no writer can advance any thing which has not 
been taught before.” Strange!’ If this was true, a 
word used in ten texts in the same sense, is only re- 
peating ten times the same thing, without any addi- 
tional information. Very few writers would put 
their reputation at hazard, by risking such an asser- 
tion. To conclude. If 1 had only two rules of in- 
terpretation, etymology and Seripture usage, and in my 
use of them perverted the Scriptures, it was incum- 
bent on you to show this by examples, and not palm 
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on your readers such assertions. When our readers 
have read our books they can judge for themselves 
on which side this perversion lies. 
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Sir, : 

Tue fourth division of your book. is styled 
“ state of ihe dead.” You commence by saying, 
** Mr. B’s first Essay is designed to prove that man 
has no immortal soul,” and, “that there is no exis- 
tence between death and the resurrection.” Well,do 
you proceed to prove that man has an immortal soul ? 
No Sir, though this may be called the soul of your sys- 
tem, and though you often call the soul immortal, yet 
you neither have, nor can you produce proof of it 
from Scripture. So far from this, you only promise 
to “take a brief view” of my arguments in support 
of my position. 

On p. 48, you merely refer to what I said.in my Es- 
says, p. 14, 15, where “the dead, whether good or 
bad, are said to go ‘to their fathers’ or to sleep with 
their fathers.” But let the reader turn to those 
pages, where he will see, that this is said of all without 
distinction, yea, of whole generations. In the mar- 
gin of several of the texts referred to, it is, ‘to lie 
down with their fathers.” But, Sir, are all immortal 
souls gathered together, and do they lie down togeth-. 
er in a future state? No, according to your system, 
they are separated at death ; good souls you send to 
heaven, and wicked souls you send to. the prison of 
hell to be reformed by “ consideration and reflection.” 
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That going to their fathers, and sleeping with their 
fathers, refer to their souls, youcontend. Yousay— 
“ the very idea of going to them supposes that they 
were somewhere, which of itself shows that they were 
not out of existence.” On this, Sir, notice then, 1st. 
That you consider souls after death to be in- some 
place, for yousay they were “ somewhere.” 2d. But 
notice, whatever place this was, they were all asleep, 
and. they all slept together. This does not agree with 
sending some souls to heaven and others to hell. Do 
you believe immortal souls are asleep in heaven? 
And is it your opinion, that wnmortal souls you send 
to hell, are dead or asleep there?) How then can you 
either punish or reform them by ‘ consideration and 
reflection?” But 3d. Job tells us they are all asleep 
in the dust together, chap. 7: 21. Is either heaven or 
hell in the dust ? 

I said, “‘ when persons are said to go'to their fath- 
ers, Gen. 15: 15, and to go down to their children, 
who were dead, Gen. 37: 35, nothing more seems to 
be meant, than, that they had gone to sheol or hades, 
where all the dead are represented as in one vast con- 
gregation.” ‘l’o this you reply——“ but does it follow 
that man has no.existence, because he goes to hades, 
the state of the dead—a state in which the rich man 
_experienced pain, and Lazarus happiness? He that 
sees force in this reasoning must have acute penetra- 
tion,’ p. 48. Answer. ‘That man must be dull in- 
deed, Sir, who does not perceive, that your nice erit- 
acal metaphysical powers, could not here devise a reply. 
You admit they went to hades, they went to sleep there 
with their fathers, and you have declared, that ‘this 
supposes they were somewhere, they were not out of 
existence.” Well it was somewhere, and it is but of 
minor importance where it was, for the principal 

question to be settled is—were they in a state of con- 
scious ewistence? No Sir, they were asleep or dead. But 
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it seems, though asleep or dead with their fathers, who 
were asleep or dead with them, yet you think they 
were all in existence. But how could they be bot 
dead and alive at the same time, and inthe same place, 
which you admit was hades, and refer us to the rich 
man and Lazarus, to prove it a place of happiness 
and misery? The man who wrote this must. have 
been nodding. | _ 

But you notice some of the numerous texts I quoted 
and referred to, and say they are not tomy purpose. 
Your first is Ps. 88: 12, where sheolor the grave is 
called—* the land of forgetfulness.” You say, “this 
forgetfulness in all probability relates not tothe dead 
but to the living.” | You then quote Ps. 31:12, with 
a view to prove this. But both these texts were re~ 
ferred to by me, the one to prove that the dead were 
in a state of forgetfulness themselves, and the other, 
that they were forgotten by the living. You only 
risk a contrary opinion as a mere probability.— 
What man except yourself, thinks the dead are an- 
nihilated, because they are ina state of forgetfulness ? 
But you refer to verses 4,5 of Ps. 88, where, con- 
cerning the dead it is said— whom thou rememberest 
no more.” But how does God remember the dead no 
more? He remembers them no more as he does the 
living, as the context shows. And unless you deny 
the doctrine of the resurrection, “no more,” simply 
means, he remembers them no more as he does the 
living until the resurrection. At this period he will 
remember all the dead, as could be easily shown 
from Scripture. | 

Again, you say p. 49—“* On p. 17, he quotes Ps. 6: 
5, for in death there is no remembrance of thee—to 
prove the whole man becomes extinct at death.” But 
if the living forget the dead, is this any proof that 
they are extinct with them? And how can it prove, 
that the deity becomes extinct, if he even should for- 
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get the dead forever, and they also forever forget 
him? But such is the way you reason here on this 
subject. 4 

You next quote Ps. 115: 17. p. 50. “The dead 
praise not the Lord, neither any that go down into 
silence.” You immediately add— Now the evident 
meaning of this passage is, the dead cannot join with 
the living in praising God, or cannot praise him-in 
the same manner.” You then refer to Isai. 38: 18, 
19, in corroboration of this explanation. But who 
disputes with you, that the dead cannot praise God 
in ** the same manner” as the living do? What you 
have got to prove is—that the dead praise God in 
any manner. But do these texts, or any others as- 
sert, that the dead praise God ina different manner 
from the living, or in any manner whatever ? No, Sir, 
could you have found proof of this, it would have 
settled the question at once, and saved you an im- 
mense deal of trouble. If the dead praised God in 
any manner, David never would have said, that they 
‘+ vo down into silence.” Bat you add, the dead ‘“ can- 
not instruct their children and others as the prophets 
did.” Very true, but can you show, that the dead are 
either engaged ininstructing others, or receiving instruc- 
tion themselves in hades? In short, can you prove, that 
they are employed in instructing, praising God, or serving 
him in any conscious active manner? Jt is surprising 
you do not find employment for them, in carrying 
forward your process of reformation.in hell. But I 
presume you was afraid to go so far as this, for you 
are as silent about it, as the dead of whom we are 
speaking. If you could only find proof of this in the 
Bible, Tallow it is a more rational mode of convert- 
ing the damned, than the means you prescribe. But 
all these texts, and Ps. 30: 9, which you refer to, and 
indeed the whole Bible fail you, for it affords no proof 
on such subjects. 


~, 
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You proceed thus on p. 51. * But the passage on 
which Mr. B. seems mostly to rely is, Ps. 146: 3, 4. 
‘ Put not your trust in princes, nor in the son of man, 
in whom there is no help. His breath goeth forth, 
he returneth to his earth: in that very day his 
thoughts perish.’ Whenever he feels himself in dis- 
tress for his favorite system, this passage is brought 
into view. As he regards this as his strongest text, 
we will give it a particular investigation.” You mis- 
take, Sir, in calling this my strongest text. But it 
was of some consequence to you so to represent it, 
for you happened to find a criticism, which you fan- 
cied took it out of my hands. But the following re- 
marks will set you right about this. We had seen 
this criticism of Parkhurst’s, but took no notice of it 
for several reasons, very different from that insinu- 
ated by you, p. 53. Ist. We had abundance of texts 
in proof of the point in question allowing this text 
was laid entirely aside. See all the texts quoted and 
referred to in my Essays. A host of texts is left be- 
hind, were | to allow it had no bearing on the sub- 
ject. But 

2d. Supposing the word rendered thoughts in the 
common version, translated projects, schemes, or splen- 


dors, as you wish it to be, it does not in the slightest 


degree alter the text in your favor. If at death, a 
man’s projects, schemes, or splendors perish, still you 
have got it to prove, that after death he retains his— 
thoughts. No one doubts that the former perish at 
death, but does this passage intimate, that the last is 
continued with him? But the last it ought to prove, if 
it is any thing to your purpose. But | 
3d. This passage stands directly against your sys- 
tem and in favor of my views. Concerning man it 
says—‘*his breath goeth forth, he returneth.” But 
to where does he return? To heaven or hell to think, 
to be happy, or miserable? No, Sir, his breath, soul, 
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spirit or life goeth forth, and the Scriptures say, it 
* returns to God who gave it.” It is .added—* he re- 
turneth to his earth,”? which all allow refers to the 
body. This text then like Eccl. 3: 19—21, describes 
how the whole man is disposed of at death, and both 
declare, that it returns to its original condition, the 
body to the dust, and the breath or life to God who 
gave it. When it is said, that the spirit ‘ returns to 
God who gave it,” it is never intimated, that it returns 
to him, to exist and think, either ina happy or mis- 
erable condition.. It returns to him who is the au- 
thor of life, who gives it and takes it away at his 
pleasure; and is to give man life again by a resur- 
rection from the dead. 

4th. It sll remains even to be proved, that the 
term rendered thoughts in the common version, ought 
to be understood projects, schemes, or splendors as 
you allege. But as it does not affect my views, or 
support yours, it would be turning aside from the 
point at issue to discuss this questionhere. Did you 
not contend above,that words are used in diflerent 
senses in Scripture? If this word is then both used 
for thoughts and splendors, how do you prove, that the 
former is notits usage in this text? But it is nothing 
to your purpose, were it proved that in every text it 
meant splendors. 

On p. 54, you quote Prov. 14: 32, and 11: 7, “the 
righteous hath hope in his death,” and “when a 
wicked man dieth his expectation shall perish.” It 
is agreeable to the fact of the case, that the righteous 
hath hope in his death, for in his death he hopes to 
be raised again from the dead. It is also agreeable 
to the fact, that the expectations of the wicked perish 
at death, and what these are, you may see from Ps. 
49: 10—20, with other passages. But 1 am sorry to 
see you alter the first text to suit your theory thus: 
“the saint has hope or enjoyment after death.” Be- 
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ware, Sir, of taking such liberties with the Bibie, for 
surely you must know, there is an important differ- 
ence between in death and afier death. If it meant 
after death, it would be enjoyment not hope, for what 
a man seeth or enjoyeth why doth he yet hope for 
it? What would you not say of me, did | thus alter 
the Bible to suit my system ? 

Your next text quoted from my Essays, is Eccl. 9: 
4—6. ‘The dead know not anything.” You have 
accused me of depending on etymology and Scripture 
usage, and neglecting the context and scope of the 
writer. I shall now show you, that I have not suffi- 
ciently availed myself of the context of this passage 
in my favor. ‘Taking it into view let us ask, Ist. 
Where do men go to when they die? Verse 3 answers 
thus—* after that they go to the dead.” . 2d. Let us 
ask-—where have the dead gone to? Verse 10 an- 
swers, to “the grave (sheol) whither thou goest.” 
But 3d. Let us ask—what is the condition of the dead 
who have gone to sheol or the grave? Verse 10 an- 
swers, “there is no work nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in sheol or the grave whither thou goest.” 
It is further answered verse 6, “their love, and their 
hatred, and their envy, is now perished.” And verse 
5 answers still further, “ the dead know not any thing.” 
This, Sir, is a very different account from yours, con- 
cerning the dead in sheol or hades. Instead of not 
knowing any thing, you maintain that the dead there 
are either in happiness or misery. And instead of 
being engaged in no work, nor device, knowledge, or 
wisdom, you tell us the wicked are at work in reform- 
ing themselves by “ consideration and reflection,” which 
no doubt requires all their device, knowledge, and 
wisdom to accomplish. And instead of their love, 
and hatred, and envy being perished in sheol, you 
tell us, that they go there just as they died, with all 
their bad moral qualities about them. Moreover, 
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they are to be raised in the resurrection with the 
same bad moral qualities, which shows how little im- 
provement they have made in sheol or hell, under your 
processof moral reformation. But 4th. Letusask—. 
why does Solomon make such statements concerning 
the condition of thosein sheol? Verses 7—-10 shows, 
it was to teach us a proper enjoyment of the things 
of this life, and to do with alacrity, whatsoever our 
hands find us to do. As the first cannot be enjoyed, 
so neither can the last be done after death. But 5th. 
Let us ask, why did Solomon say verse 4, that “a 
living dog is better than a dead lion?” You say his 
“ meaning undoubtedly is, that a living deg is more 
serviceable in this state than a dead lion can be.” 
A sage remark truly, to impute to such a wise man 
as Solomon, and he too writing by inspiration. A. 
living dog is more serviceable than either a living or: 
dead lion, for a lion is a destructive, not a serviceable an- 
imal to man. ‘The connection and matter of verses: 
4,5 shows, that Solomon introduced this to illus- 
irate that a living man is more serviceable, and has 
more enjoyment, than one that is dead. Hence he 
says, for “to him that is joined to all the living there 
is hope.” But “the dead know not any thing,” nor 
do they enjoy “any more a reward, neither’ have 
they any more a portion forever in any thing that is 
done under the sun,” verses 5,6. But, Sir, if your 
doctrine was believed by Solomon—why did he not 
praise the dead who died righteous in all cases? If 
such go to heaven at death, a dead man is better off 
than a living one, let his present condition be ever 
soprosperous. But see what he says, Eccl. 4: 1—3, 
which we shall quote presently. Pett Be 

This passage, which I have now examined with its 
context, is so conclusive againt your system, that I 
see no possible way you can find to evade its force. 
1 hope, Sir, we shall not hear any thing more about 
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overlooking the context and scope of the writer. 
Nor will you likely repeat the remark—* Mr. B’s 
argument from this passage is confuted by the pas- 
sage itself,” and * our essayist, L think, will not explain 
this to mean, that a hon wili experience more misery after 
death, than a dog does in this state,” p. 55. ‘This last 
remark, Sir, is burlesquing your own doctrine, but as 
it is done by yourself, you can take no offence. 

But on p. 56, you have the boldness to say—* we 
have now examined Mr. B’s principal texts in sup- 
port of his system, and find that they are nothing to 
his purpose ; nay, we have scen that in almost every 
Instance the passage itself taken in its connexion, 
confutes his expositions. Surely his cause must be 
desperate to rest it upon texts which relate entirely 
to some other subject.” All the texts Sir, you have 
considered or even referred to, are Ps. 88: 12. 31: 12. 
63/5 and 1156 be \deat. 84105794: Pse,'300.9, and 
146: 3, 4.» Prov. 14: 32,.and:t1: 7. « Ecch 924-6, 
But the one half of these you have not attempted to 
examine. ‘Those you have examined | have re-ex- 
amined, and our readers may now judge of the modes- 
ty and correctness of your assertions. Certainly you 
must have been consciods when you made them, that 
you bad not examined a tenth part of my principal 
texts, but had passed them by without comment or 
quotation ; yea, without intimating to your readers [ 
had adduced them. 

l referred you to about fifty texts where persons 
at death are said to “sleep with their fathers.” The 
one half of these texts say, the worst of men did this, 
whether their dead fathers had been good or bad 
men; their characters in this world, had no concern 
in this matter.. To give up the ghost, was to die, 
Gen. 25: 8. And to “sleep with their fathers,” was to 
be dead as they were.. To be “buried with their 
fathers, was to be laid in the sepulchres with them. 
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See Gen. 49: 29, and 25: 8. Ps. 49: 19. This is cal- 
led “lying down with their fathers.” Gen. 47: 30. 
Acts 13: 36. Not tobe buried at all, or with their 
fathers, was viewed as a mark of dishonor. The 
very best of men desired to sleep with, or “be laid 
in the sepulchres of their fathers.” But I demand of 
you, why persons were so. desirous to “go to their 
fathers,” to “ sleep with their fathers,’ and to be with 
them after death, \f they believed any of their fathers 
had gone to bell? You say, as already quoted, * the 
very idea of going to them, supposes that they were 
somewhere, which of itself shows that they were not 
out of existence.” And “the rich man experienced 
pain, and Lazarus happiness in hades.” Why then 
were they all so anxious to go to their fathers after 
death, if your doctrine be true? Will you assert that 
all those persons, and their fathers who had died be- 
fore them, had received an “ adequate” punishment 
for all their sins and went to heaven? Some of them 
were wicked men, and died too in the very act of 
atrocious crimes. If ever any deserved to go to hell, 
they wentthere. I press the question upon you then, 
why any, and even the best of men, desired to go to, 
and to sleep with such fathers, if théy went to your hell 
after death? Job, Sir, was even foolish enough to 
pray *O that thou wouldst hide me in hell.” But if 
your view of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus 
is correct, Job and others did not know what they were 
saying. The rich man had pity enough on bis breth- 
rentosay “I pray thee therefore, father that thou 
wouldst send Lazarus to my father’s house: for] have 
five brethren; that he may testify unto them, lest they 
also come into this place of torment.” Luke 16: 27, 
28. Job, a good man, on earth prays, that God 
would hide him in hell; but a wicked man in hell 
prays, that his brethren might not come there. It 
seems hell in Job’s day, was not partitioned into two, 
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as a repository for good and bad immortal souls, or 
if it was, he did not know it. 

On p. 56,57, you advert to the heathen believing 
the immortality of the soul, and quote the following 
lines from me, to show that they used as strong terms 
as the Scripture writers respecting the dead in the 
texts | quoted. Ge 


Once dead and silent in the grave, 
Senseless remain ; one rest they keep, 
One long, eternal, unawakened sleep. 


We sleep in everlasting night. 


Aun iron sleep o’erwhelms his swimming sight, 
And his eyes close in everlasting night. 


But on this] ask you first; did the heathen use 
this language about the body or the soul? It could 
not be about the soul, for you aver, that they be- 
lieved in its immortality. It was entirely about the 
body, for they had no idea of its resurrection, but 
deemed this incredible; and mocked at it when Paul 
preached it at Athens. But what Scripture writer 
says of the dead, that their sleep is—‘one long, eter- 
nal unawakened sleep,” that they—* sleep in everlast- 
ing night?” If they had, Sir, pray what stronger lan- 
guage could they have used to express their disbelief 
in a resurrection? But ifthey had, it would be noth- 
ing to your purpose, until you prove that they spoke 
as the heathen did, respecting the immortality of the 
soul. But not one of them calls the scul immortal. 
And surely you will not assert, that their hope of im- 
mortality depended on this being true? But | ask fur- 
ther, if the Scripture writers used the same language 
the heathens did respecting the body after death, 
which is not true, why did they not also use their 
language respecting the immortality of the soul? If 
both were, as you assert, “the common language of 
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the day,” show us if you can, why they used neither? 
And if they agreed with the heathen, that hades was 
a receptacle of souls after death, a place in. which 
they would be punished or rewarded, why did they 
not teach these opinions? I demand of you, to ac- 
count for their silence about these things, if you as- 
sert that they held such opinions. But you search | 
the Bible in vain, Sir, for the language of your sys- 
tem, “ immortality of the soul, future retribution, pun- 
ishment after death,’ &c. Consider, 1 beseech you, 
how you came by such language, or the doctrine it 
expresses. 

On p. 57, you say—* Mr. B. thinks that 1 Cor. 15: 
18. 29, 30. 32, is conclusive in proof of his views. 
He says p. 160, 161, these words are irreconcilable 
with the belief of the soul’s existence in an interme- 
diate state.” This isa mistake. The pages of my 
Essays you quote from, are p. 193,194. As I am 
condemned by you without « hearing, 1 shall quote 
the whole connexion, and see how this matter stands. 
My words are—* We shall conclude our remarks, by 
noticing some things in this chapter, which show Paul 
had no faith in the immortality of the soul and its ex- 
istence in a disembodied state. In verses 17, 18, he 
declares that ‘they also who are fallen asleep in 
Christ are perished, if Christ be not risen from the 
dead. His argument proceeds on this ground, that 
if there be no resurrection,there is a final end toman 
at death. Man’s resurrection entirely depends on 
this—is Christ risen from the dead? Further, 

“The apostle says, verse 29, ‘else what shall 
they do who are baptized for the dead, if the dead rise 
not at all? Why are they then baptized. for the 
dead?’ Now I ask, why put such questions, if he be- 
lieved the soul was immortal, and would enjoy end- 
less happiness in a disembodied state? With sucha 
hope; persons acted wisely in being baptized for the 
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dead, allowing their bodies should never be raised.. 
But they acted very foolishly in being baptized, al- 
lowing there was no resurrection, and the apostle’s 
questions are pertinent on this view of the passage. 
But again; the apostle says, verse 30, ‘and why 
stand we in jeopardy every hour? But why not 
stand in jeopardy every hour, if at death their souls 
went to heaven and enjoyed endless happiness? This 
was reason sufficient to expose themselves to death, 
if they should never rise from the dead. But the 
apostle declares, that if there be no resurrection, it 
would be foolishness in them to hazard life in the 
cause of Christianity. But again, he says, verse 32, 
‘if after the manner of men I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise 
not? Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.’ 
These words:are irreconcilable with the belief of the 
soul living in a disembodied state. Was it no advan- 
tage to Paul, that his soul would enjoy an endless 
life of happiness, even if his body slept eternally in 
the grave? The question, ‘what advantageth it me if 
the dead rise not, plainly shows, that he expected 
no advantage for soul or body, if there was no resur- 
rection. Besidés, when he said, ‘ let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die,’ what did he mean? If he 
merely meant, that our bodies die, but that our souls 
go to heaven, pray what force can there be in his ar- 
gument? But if he meant, as seems obvious, that we 
perish like the brutes, if Christ is not risen, there is 
the greatest force and propriety in it. It would be 
no advantage for him to suffer, if the dead did not 
rise, for unless this was the case there was no future 
life. The best thing any man could do, was to en- 
joy the present life seeing there was no existence be- 
yond death.” ' 

You meet these remarks by saying, Paul’s “ argu- 
ment is this:—if you cannot believe a proposition 
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attested in this manner, you ought to reject all evi- 
dence, and give up all belief. Ifsuch a cloud of 
witnesses do not command your credence, you may 
well become sceptics. Or, to use his own language, 
on which Mr. B. relies—if Christ be not risen, then 
is our preaching (that is, all our preaching, even the 
doctrine of a future life in any form) vain, and your 
faith is also vain. Then they also which have fallen 
asleep in Christ are perished.” Alas! my friend 
Hudson, this clumsy parenthesis spoils the whole ; 
for, lst. You cannot prove that Paul or any other sa- 
cred writer taught “ the doctrine of a future life in any 
form,” but by a resurrection from the dead. 1 yield 
at once if you will show that any Scripture writer 
preached the doctrine of a future life, on the ground 
that the soul is immortal. What fairer offer do you 
wish me to make? But 2d. Some of the Corinthians 
had renounced the doctrine of the resurrection, and 
said there was “no resurrection of the dead,” verse 
12. Butdid they also renounce the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality ? You say they ought to have done 
this, for if the evidence of Christ’s resurrection did 
not command their credence, they might well become 
sceptics. They never ought to have believed the 
soul was immortal, as it has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture. But the probability is, they renounced the 
doctrine of the resurrection, and returned to their old 
heathen opinion, hoping for future existence on the 
ground that the soul was immortal. The heathen, 
Sir, had no idea, that the immortality of their souls 


had any concern with either Christ’s resurrection, or ° 


their own. Those who renounced the doctrine of 
the resurrection, saw no reason to-retain it as their 
hope of future life, for they had such a hope before 
the gospel was preached tothem. But 3d. Ifthe 


soul is immortal, it never could have died, allowing 


Christ had slept forever in the gravee Those who 
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had fallen asleep in Christ never could have perish- 
ed, so that you tell us Paul was very much mistaken 
in making such an assertion. 

Our readers may now judge of the following 
vaunting sentence, with which you conclude your re- 
marks on this part of Scripture. ‘ This view of the 
subject takes the passage out of our author’s hands 
and leaves him nota solitary text to support his 
structure.” This, Sir, may be true, when-sweeping 
a cobweb from St. Paul’s, will occasion the fall of 
the building. But what must my readers think of 
your next bold assertion? “ We have now examined 
all of Mr. B’s positive evidence in favor of his views 
of an intermediate state, and have endeavored to 
show that his arguments are founded in mistaken 
views of those Scriptures.” This, Sir, can do no 
harm, for no man who has read my book, will be- 
lieve a word of it true, but must be surprised you 
could risk such an assertion on paper. I am not 
without hope, that what has been said above, will 
even lead you to confess that the mistaken views of 
Scripture are on your side of the question. At any 
rate, your mere assertions prove nothing. 

But you add, on p. 58, 59—* the residue of his la- 
bors in proof of the mortality of the soul, consists in 
examining the words rendered soul and spirit in the 
Scriptures. And here he indulges:in his old propen- 
sity, and traces words to their primitive roots, and 
decides their meaning by Scripture usage; princi- 
ples of interpretation which we have already exam- 
ined and found defective. As his principles of inter- 
pretation are false, the theory built upon them must 
fall. However, we shail notice his reasoning upon 
those words as we pass along.” This, Sir, deserves 
no answer ; for it is mere empty declamation and as- 
sertion. It,even contradicts your bold assertion 
above, for here you tell us, my examination of the 
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words rendered soul and spirit,” are to receive @ 
passing notice, when above you said, you had exam- 
ined * all my positive evidence.” What was this exam- 
ination, if it formed no part of my positive evidence? 
But it is so positive that you rather decline a positive 
encounter with it. But you must lay your bones to 
the task, and show, that the terms soul and spirit are 
used in Scripture to express a part of man, which is 
mmmorial, and. suffers or enjoys im a disembodied state. 
Your declining this, only shows your inability to an- 
swer., You are the first writer | ever met with, who 
disclaimed ascertaining the meaning. of Scripture 
words by ‘Scripture usage.” I hope to live and die, 
Sir, indulging this ‘* old propensity.” If we do not in- 
duige it, there is anend to ail correct Scriptural in- 
terpretation. 

But seeing you disclaim understanding the mean- 
ing of Scripture words by their Scripture usage, let 
us see by what new dictionary you explain them. 
You say, p. 59—“In order to a right understanding 
of this subject, it is important to know the opinions 
of those to whom the Scriptures were addressed, and 
for whose benefit they were written. Every public 
teacher will accommodate his language to the wants 
of his pupils, if he is possessed of wisdom and faith- 
fulness. We all know that the same terms and 
phrases will convey very different ideas to persons 
entertaining different opinions. Now it is a well 
known fact, that the Jews, with the exception of the 
small sect of Sadducees, believed in the immortality 
of the soul. This opinion was also entertained by 
the Gentiles, to whom the apostles labored. ‘This 
was then the state of those to whom Christ and the 
apostles preached, and for whose benefit the Scrip-. 
tures were written. They believed in the immortali- 
ty of the soul, and in a separate state.. Now if the 
sacred writers knew that the great mass of the people 
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were laboring under a gross error on this subject, 
they would undoubtedly have corrected it.” . 

On this, Sir, | remark, that the sacred writers did 
know that the great mass of the people were labor- 
Ing under this gross error, and did correct it in sev- 
eral ways. Ist. They corrected it by preaching 
through Jesus the hope of future life and happiness. 
This was in point blank contradiction to the way in 
which the heathen expected it. Will you risk your 
reputation, by asserting in plain words, that the sacred 
writers taugnt men to hope for future life on the 
ground that their souls were immortal ? The apostles 
corrected this error, and corrected it too in the most 
effectual manner, by preaching through Jesus the 
hope of future life. This was the truth, but the 
heathens had changed this truth of God into a lie. 
It is truth destroys error, as light dispels darkness. 
But 2d. The apostles corrected this “gross error,” 
by declaring in plain pointed terms, that the hope 
founded on the immortality of the soul was no hope 
at all. Paul, Eph. 2: 12, expressly says to the 
Ephesians “ that at that time ye were without Christ 
being aliens from the commonwealth of Israel, and 
strangers from the covenants of promise, having no 
hope, and without God in the world.” The apostle 
no more admitted, that the Ephesians in their heathen 
state had a true hope, than that they had atrue God. 
They were not only atheists but hopeless in the world. 
And he declares the same, 1 Thes. 4: 13, in exhort- 
ing the Thessalonian Christians not to sorrow like the 
heathen “ who have no hope.” Was all this, Sir, no 
correction of their * gross error on this subject ?” 

But on the above quotation | have also to remark, 
Ist. It is a mere string of assertions, to say as you 
do, that the sacred writers accommedated their lan- 
guage to the wants of their pupils; and that as Jews 
and heathens “ with the exception of the Sadducees” 
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believed in the immortality of the soul our Lord and 
his apostles did not correct, but spoke in accordance 
with this opinion.” Was it in accordance with this 
opinion, to tell them they had ‘no hope,” as has just 
been shown? But if they did accommodate their lan- 
guage to the wants of their pupils, how happens it, 
they never called the soul immortal, spoke.of it as ex- 
isting in a disembodied state, and of its being reformed 
there by “consideration and reflection?” Your asser- 
tions about this might be excused, if we found in our 
Bibles such phrases as wnmorial souls, imperishable 
spirits, never dying souls, future retribution ; with vari- 
ous others, so common among Christians in our day. 
It remains for you to account, why they did not, see- 
ing it was the very best phraseology they could have 
used, to suit their pupils, Mr. Hudson, yea, most 
Christians in the nineteenth century. They were so 
accommodating as to speak of Beelzebub and mam- 
mon as gods; satan and demons as evil beings, with 
other instances [ might name, but never spoke of the 
soul as immortal, or that it exists to suffer or enjoy in 
a disembodied state. ‘I'he parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus is no exception to this remark, for nothing is 
said about their souls, but all said agrees to the body. 

2d. You say itis “important, in order to a right 
understanding of this subject, to know the opinions of 
those to whom the Scriptures were addressed, and 
for whose benefit they were written.” Have you in- 
deed abandoned the correct Protestant maxim, that— 
“the Bible is the best interpreter of itself?” And 
send us to heathen and Jewish opinions to understand 
it? What can be done with the man who tells us, p. 
60—* now if it were found on examination, that the 
Scriptures are totally silent’ upon this subject, it 
would be much more natural to conclude that man 
had an immortal soul, than that he had not.” What 
then may not be found out, what may we not believe, 
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if the Bible had never existed? But what are most of 
us to do in the nineteenth century, if the Bible does 
not teach us that we have got immortal souls. It 
cannot be expected, such ignorant people as we are, 
can tell what your lost revelations contained, and our 
ignorance is so stubborn, as not to be removed by 
your assertions. But, Sir, for once I agree that it is 
“important, in order to a right understanding of this 
subject, to know the opinions of those towhom the 
Scriptures were addressed.” But to know the origin 
and progress of such opinions, will prove the total ruin 
of your whole system of wmmortal souls and future 
punishment. This we shall see in the sequel. But 
how, sir, were the Scriptures written for the benefit of 
those who held such opinions? It could not be to 
confirm them in such opinions, for you declare, Mo- 
ses’ law did not teach a future existence, nor did its 
penalties extend into a future state. It must then 
have been for their benefit, to correct their false opin- 
ions and turn them tothe truth. It is true, the Bible 
does not correct formally all the false opinions of 
men any more than their vices. ‘To have done this, 
the world itself could not have contained the. books 
which must have been written. It strikes at the root 
of both evils with truth ; and false opinions and vices, 
are only occasionally referred toand refuted. But 
you say, p. 60, the “integrity and faithfulness of 
Christ and his apostles,” are impeached in every in- 
stance, where Jews or heathens held a false opinion, 
if they did not refute it. They did refute the false 
hope of the heathen, founded on the immortality of 
the soul, by declaring it was no hope at all. And 
they refuted their notion of life and happiness in an 
intermediate state, by preaching life and immortali- 
ty by a resurrection from the dead. 

But you add on p. 60, 61, “ one consideration here 
has great weight. We know that the gospel was pro- 
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mulgated amongst its enemies, who attacked it in al- 
most every form. Accordingly we find that the apos- 
tles in their epistles labored to defend the truth 
against their attacks. Now as the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality was generally believed, if Christ 
had taught any doctrine in opposition to it, this would 
have been attacked, and we should have found the 
apostles repelling these attacks and defending the 
mortality of the soul. But nothing like this can be 
found. On the contrary there are several passages 
in the epistles which clearly teach the doctrine of a 
separate existence.” Answer. If this deserves the 
~name of reasoning, why not add to your creed all 
the heathen opinions, not attacked and refuted by 
Christ and his apostles? And much more ought 
you to add to it, all those opinions which they seem 
rather to countenance. Such as the heathen opin- 
ions concerning the devil and satan, demons, witch- 
craft, and various others. I then return you your 
own words with some variation. ‘ Now as all these 
doctrines were generally believed, if Christ had 
taught any doctrines in opposition to them, these 
would have been attacked, and we should have found | 
the apostles repelling these attacks, and defending the 
doctrines Christ taught in opposition fo them.”  Ac- 
cording to your logic, Sir, if we do not find the apos- 

tles repelling attacks on what they advanced against 

heathen opinions, we must conclude all such heathen 

opinions are the truth. 1 feel guilty in wasting time 

to refute such reasonings. But to the point, Sir. 

Has it not been shown, that the apostles denounced 

the hope of the heathen, as no hope at all? And did 

they not preach through Jesus the hope of life and 

immortality exclusively by a resurrection from the 

dead? Again, did not their sufferings from both Jews _ 
and Gentiles show, that their doctrine opposed the 


prevailing opinions. If it did not, why did they suf- - 
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fer for preaching life and immortality by a resurrec- 
tion from the dead, in addition to life by the immor- 
tality of the soul, for this only made the hope of the 
heathen doubly sure? Why were they not as popu- 
lar, as the preachers in our day, who preach up the 
immortality of the soul and punishment in a disem- 
bodied state?) But why all this labored reasoning? 
And why so fond of predicating your doctrine on 
such a ground if you could show that the sacred wri- 
ters call the soul immortal, or say it suffers after death ? 
The reason is obvious, you could find no proof from 
them for such opinions. | 

But it is somewhat amusing to observe, how art- 
fully you drop the phrase * souls immortality,” and 
substitute the phrase “ separate existence,” and thus 
repeat it, p.61—‘ There are several passages which 
teach a separate existence, in the most express man- 
ner; and Mr. B. with all bis ingenuity and learned 
apparatus, cannot evade their force.” Why shift 
the question, Sir, from proving “ the immortality of the 
soul” to that of “ a@ separate existence ?” ‘The reason 
is, of the former you could find no proof, but you 
think you have got three passages “ which teach a 
separate existence in the most express manner; and 
Mr. B. with all his ingenuity and learned apparatus, 
cannot evade their force.” It would have been as 
well to leave your boasting until you was putting off 
your armor. Was you afraid your readers would 
never have found out what great things you had 
done, unless you had told them? And must they be 
told this before you begin, lest your express proofs 
of a separate existence should escape their observa- 
tion? Well, without further preface Jet us look at 
them, and see what can be done, without either “ in- 
genuity” or “ learned apparatus.” Your first proof 
text is 

Phil. 1: 21—24. “For me to live is Christ, and 
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to die is gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the 
fruit of my labor: yet what I shall choose I wot not. 
For | amin a strait betwixt two, having a desire to 
depart, and to be with Christ which is far better: 
nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you.”? When Paul wrote these words he was uncer- 
tain whether his bonds would terminate in life or 
death. But it deserves notice, he does not say— 
“ Christ shall be magnified in my immortal soul.” No, 
he says, “ Christ shall be magnified in my .body, 
whether it be by life or by death,” verse 20. How? 
He answers this, verse 21, “ for me to live is Christ, 
and to die is gain.” If he lived, Christ would be 
magnified in his body by his labors in the gospel; 
and if he died, he would be magnified in his body, in 
sealing bis testimony with his blood. But you will 
ask—* how could it be gain for Paul to die if at death 
he was to have no conscious existence until the resur- 
rection ?” Lanswer that this difficulty arises from not 
considering what was Paul’s situation. He was then 
in bonds, and if he lived, ‘“‘ bonds and afilictions” 
awaited him. I stated, and again state, that fora 
man to die under such circumstances, yea, under cir- 
cumstances less distressing, is in Scripture viewed as 
a favor from the Lord. Moses viewed his death so, 
and prayed for it, Num. 11: 15. It,was viewed as a 
favor to the king of Judah te be removed by death, 
that he might not see the evil God was to bring on 
others. See 2 Kings, 22: 20. 2 Chron. 34: 28.— 
And it is granted as a favor to the righteous to be 
taken away by death from the evil to come. See 


Isai. 57: 1,2. Rev. 14: 13. Solomon, Sir, express- 
ly says, Eccl. 4: 1—4, “So I returned, and consid- — 


ered all the oppressions that are done under the sun: 
and beheld the tears of such as are oppressed, and 


they had no comforter; and on the side of their op- 
pressors there was power; but they had no com- 
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forter. Wherefore I praised the dead which are al- 
ready dead, more than the living which are yet alive. 
Yea, better is he than both they which hath not yet 
been, who hath not seen the evil work that is done 
under the sun.” Was not Paul, Sir, in the very situ- 
ation which Solomon here describes? And does not 
Solomon teach us in very plain language, that it is 
better for such persons to die than to live suffering 
such oppressions? But I shall give you some more 
evidence of this in remarking presently on verse 23. 

In verse 22, Paul says—“ but if I live in the flesh 
this is the first fruit of my labor: yet what I shall 
choose I wot not.” The choice referred to, you al- 
low is between abiding in the flesh and departing to 
be with Christ. Tolive in the flesh, was the fruit of 
his labor, which Macknight thus interprets. “ Flesh 
includes the idea of weakness and affliction. Where- 
fore to live in the flesh is to live burdened with those 
afflictions to which men are subject by means of the 
body.”-—For Paul thus to live, was more needful for 
the Philippians. This weighed with him on the one 
hand. But he was in a strait, for on the other, he 
had a desire “ todepart and to be with Christ ; which 
is far better.” Such youstate was his strait: and 
Paul says—“ yet what I shall choose I. wot not.” 
You say—* he had two objects of an opposite na- 
ture in view—his own happiness, and the benefit of 
his brethren.” You state your difficulty more fully 
thus, p. 61,62. “ Now it is evident from the whole 
scope of this passage, that Paul expected to be with 
Christ immediately on his departure. The whole 
force and pertinency of the passage is lost on any 


. other interpretation. If there is no conscious exis- 


tence between death and the resurrection, he could 

not be with Christ any sooner by dying than by liv- 

ing; consequently there could be no opposition be- 

tween his two desires. He could accomplish both 
8 | 
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objects at the same ritieenebuld do that which was 
~needful for his brethren, and be with Christ just as 
soon as though he died that instant. On Mr. B’s 
plan the apostle’s strait was merely imaginary; his 
dilemma was only a vagary of his own brain. Thus 
it will be seen that we must give up the notion here 
opposed, or accuse the apostle of a disordered mind. 
And what adds to the strength of our argument is, it 
requires no labored comment to make its strength ap- 
pear. Our interpretation is the most natural and 
easy that can be given. Besides, Paul was writing to 
those who believed in the soul’s immortality, and in 
a separate existence. To them of course it would 
contain the most express proof of those doctrines.” 
You see, Sir, I] state your difficulties, in your own 
locical form and in your own words. On the above 
quotation I reraark—1st. Your bold unsupported as- 
sertion, that “ Paul was writing to those who believed 
in the soul’s immortality, and in a separate existence” 
deserves noenotice. Admitting the Philippians be- 
lieved so in their heathen state, is this any proof that 
they continued to believe so after they became Chris- 


tians? If they did, how could they agree with the { 


apostle, who declared, that the hope they had in their 
heathen state was—‘ no hope?” Reconcile if you 
can, such a belief after they became Christians with 
the apostle’s doctrine? But 

2d. You assert that your—‘ interpretation is the 
most natural and easy that can be given.” So say 
the Catholics, transubstantiation is the most natural 
and easy which can be given to the words—* this ts 
my body.” And so say our orthodox brethren, that 
‘endless punishment is the most natural and easy inter- 
pretation which can be given to Matt. 25: 46. 2 
Thes. 1: 9, and other passages. But do you admit — 
all this? The truth is, that is the most natural .and 
easy interpretation of a passage, which from child- 
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hood we have been taught is the right one. But 

3d. If the “ soul’s immortality” and “a separate ex- 

istence” were Scripture doctrines before Paul’s day, 
why is he the first and almost the only writer which 

you adduce in proof of your opinions? 2 Cor. 5: 1-9, 

and Luke 23: 43, are the only other two texts you 

adduce. If your doctrines were common to all the 

sacred writers, why did you tell us in your Letters 

that a future existence was not taught in the law of 
Moses? Your doctrine of a future. retribution could 

not influence the Jews by your own showing, and if 
the world did well enough without your hell in its 

infancy, what need is there for it now? Ifthe Jews. 
knew any thing about your “ separate existence” and 

“future retribution” they had not Moses to thank 
for the information, for you declare—* it would be 
downright contradiction to admit that the law was 

enforced by penalties extending into a future state.” 
The Jews, yea, all posterity, are under eternal obli- 
gation to the heathen, for transmitting this precious 
information, which originated in divine revelations 

now lost. I would advise you to say nothing more 
about those lost revelations. It is ridiculous, Sir, to 
talk about their contents, until it is first proved that 
they once existed. Your time would be much better 
employed in finding those lost: revelations, than in 
teaching people to rest their faith on such a sandy 
foundation, and quoting two or three texts to give a 
plausible appearance to your opinions. But 

4th. Let us look at this passage and the difficulty 
you present from it?) Paul was in astrait to choose 


_ between death and life. But if he expected to be 


with Christ in heaven, enjoying its happiness immedi- 
ately after death, why should he hesitate a moment in 


_ choosing this, in preference to living to suffer cruel 


persecution? You will say, it was his love to the 


cause of Christ and his Christian brethren. But why 
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should not his brethren then, have said as people do 
now—“ our loss is his gain.” It is imputing something 
like vanity to the apostle, that Christians could not 
get along, unless he sacrificed the happiness of heaven 
to continue with them. That the cause of Christ 
must sink, if he did not prefer this to his immediate 
enjoyment of Christin heaven. But as I intend to 
meet your difficulty, in its breadth, length, and all its 
force, let us inquire 

ist. Where Christ was when Paul uttered the 
words before us? No doubt you will say he was in 
heaven. Agreed. Tothis place he went when he 
ascendeds Acts 1. Mark 16: 19. Nor do! find, that 
he has left this place and gone any where else since. 
On the contrary we are told, Acts 3: 21, that “the 
heavens must receive or retain him until the times of 
restitution of all things.” For Paul then to be with 
Christ at death, he must immediately go to heaven. 
In fact this is what you labor to establish. Permit 
me then to ask, how you reconcile this view of the 
passage with the statement given us p. 48, concern- 


ing the rich man and Lazarus? You say—* but does - 


it follow, that man has no existence, because he goes 
to hades, the state of the dead—a state in which the 
rich man experienced pain, and Lazarus happiness ?” 
Is Jesus Christ, Sir, stillin hades? Is heavento which 
~he ascended in hades? Is the right hand of God on 
which he sat down in hades? And is the presence of 
God in which he appears for us in hades? I really 
thought that Christ was not left in hades ; but accord- 
ing to your doctrine he is still there. Instead of as- 


cending to heaven, he descended again into hades, and _ 


Paul, Lazarus, and all good men at their death must 


have descended there also to be with him. But — 


Hae 


have you forgot, that hades for depth, and heaven for — 


height, are uniformly contrasted in Sorina’ So 
that if Christ went to heaven in his ascension, and 
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Paul at his death went there to be with him, neither 


of them could be in.hades. But the Scriptures show, 


and you show it yourself, that the rich man and 
Lazarus, yea all, whether good or bad, go at death 
to hades. - It is true, like the ancient heathen, you 
divide hades into two distinct apartments, the one for 
good, and the other for bad souls, but this does not 
help you out of your present difficulty. If Christ is 
in heaven, which is indisputable, and if you send 
Paul at death to be with Christ there, it is evident 
you send him to a different place from that of Laza- 
rus at his death. Should you contend that heaven. 
where Christ is, is only a part of hades, then bad as 
well as good souls depart to be with Christ at death, 
for all, good or bad go to one place, and this place is 
hades. Joseph, Jacob, Job, the very best of men 
went to hades at their death. Show us if you can,. 
that any of them went to a different place at death.. 
Hither then heaven is in hades, Christ is in hades, 
yea, God isin hades, or Paul went to a different 
place at death from all who died before him. 

2d. But J inquire, when Paul said I have “a de- 
sire to depart* and to be with Christ” what about 


*Tam very unwilling to disturb your mind with any “learned ap- 


- paratus” and you ean pass the following over if it displeases you.— 


The word in verse 23, rendered depart, is analuo. Parkhurst says 
—* Chrysostom explains analusai by enteuthen pros ouranon methis- 
tasthai, removing from hence to leaven;”’ and ‘“ T'heodoret by ten 
enteuthen apallage, a departing hence.” But whether Ewing, does 
not give a better explanation, I leave for others to determine. He 
says analuo siguifies ‘J analyse.” And he says, analusis, which is 
derived from analuo, siguifies, ‘‘ resolution of any thing into its first 
principles.” “Ewing’s view is in perfect accordance with Feci. 3; 19 
—21. Ps. 146: 3, 4, and other texts which speak of men 2st death be- 
ing reduced to their first principles, the body to the dust, and the 


spirit or life to God, who breathed it into man at his creation, Gen. 


2:7. Keel. 12:7. Analusis occurs in 2 Tim. 4: 6, “for lam now 
ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” See 


this passage with verses 1, 7, 8, considered in my Essays, p. 230. 287. 
_ Allowing the common view of these verses correct, Paul did not exe 


pect a crown of righteousness at death, or on his departure to be with 
Christ, but at phe day of judgment atthe end of this. world which. 
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him did he expect should depart to be with Christ ? 
You contend it was his immortal souk But, Sir, you 
assume the very question to be proved, that Paul had 
an immortal soul to depart to be with Christ. This I 
do notallow you toassume. And I defy youto show, 
that Paul in this or any other place of his writings, 
asserts he had such a soul. to depart at death to be 
with Christ. Nor does Paul intimate that what de- 
parted to be with Christ at his death was to be in a state 
of conscious existence or in happiness. All this, Sir, is 
very confidently assumed by you, which is not likea 
candid inguirer after truth. J am perfectly aware 
you will then ask me, what departed from Paul to be 
with Christ at his death, for the apostle plainly inti- 
mates, that something was to depart? To this-I an- 
swer, his life, breaih, or soul departed. This is what 
departed from other persons at death, of whose death 
we have an account in Scripture. Nothing else de- 
parted from Rachel when she died, Gen. 35: 18, even 
by Parkhurst’s own. showing, as noticed in my Es- 
says. All that a man hath will he give for his life, 
Job 2:4. Comp. Gen. 47: 13--27. Lifeis of such 
importance, that when it departs, the person himself 
is said to depart, for what is left behind, is only a 
dead carcass, which can be of no benefit to the liv- {j 
ing, Luke 2:29. John 13:1. .2 Tim. 4:.6,.. Nor 


shows the common views of both passages cannot possibly be correet. 
Again, on 2 Cor. 5: 1—9, your next proof text, it will be seen that Paul 

did not expect to be preseot with the Lord in a conscious state of ex- 
istence, until “ mortality is swallowed up of life at the resurrection.’” 

It is shown here how Paul was with Christ on his departure, yet not 

in a state of couscious existence. This will be seen further on Luke 

23: 48, which is your third proof text of a separate existence, and. 
confirms the view given of the passage before us. And it was observ: 
ed in my Essays, p 56—**to be with another person, and even with — 
him after death, does not necessarily imply being happy nor even ina 
state of conscious existence. For example, Samuel is represented as 
saying to Saul, ‘to-morrow shalt thou and thy sons be with me.” 
Bart did this mean that Saul and his sons would be alive or happy 
with him in a disembodied state?” she 
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do you find that any sacred writer said at the death 
of any person, that an immortal soul departed either 
to heaven or hell to be happy or miserable. In fact, 
no immortal soul can depart from man at death, for no 
such soul was ever infused into him. Man becamea 
living soul, by God breathing into him the breath of 
life. It is impossible then, to breathe out of him, any 
more than God breathed into him. If any thing more 
than this leaves aman at death, it becomes you to 
show, when, how, or from whom be received it; for 
your assumptions and assertions are just good for 
nothing on this subject. . 

But you will say—* Was this all Paul meant should 
depart from him at death to be with Christ? And 
does a man’s life depart to be with Christ when it 
Jeaves the body ?” [answer yes, and the Scriptures 
warrant me in saying so. Solomon declares that at 
death the spirit or breath “shall return unto God who 
gave it,” Eccl. 12: 7. And Paul declares, “ our life 
is hid with Christ in God.” And you allow, Christ 
is with God in heaven. Stephen said, Acts 7: 59, 
“Lord Jesus receive my spirit.” And at verse 55, 
we learn, Christ was in heaven, for he saw * Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God.” When Jesus 
died, he commended his spirit or life into the hands of 
his father. And why? Because God was to bring 
him again from the dead. But our life is hid with 
Christ in God, and it is Christ who is to raise all up 
again at the last day. Hence the dead are said to 
sleep in Jesus, for their lives are to be restored again to 
them, and death be swallowed up of life at the resur- 
rection. Such as sleepin Jesus are then to be brought 


with him. But if they sleep in him, how can they be 
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alive in a state of conscious existence with him, for 


a . . . 
sleep is only another termin Scripture for death? And 
what seems to put all this beyond doubt, is, no Serip- 
“ture writer ever speaks of soul or spirit after death 
os, 
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existing in a disembodied state, or its suffering or en- 
joying in your separate state of existence. You may 
now see, Sir, that your objection is of no force when 
you say “if there is no conscious existence between. 
death and the resurrection Paul could not be with: 
Christ any sooner by dying than by living; conse- 
quently there could be no opposition between his two 
desires. Ele could accomplish both objects at the 
same time—could do that which was needful for his 
brethren, and be with Christ just as soon as though 
he died that instant.” Not a word of this is true as 
the above remarks show. 5 
But I now proceed to your objection, p. 63, against 
my views, and it is the strongest thing which can be 
advanced against them. You say “ Paul says, in 
this passage, to die is gain; is far better than to live. 
But how could it be far betier, on his system, to be 
annihilated, than to remain in the flesh?” Answer. 
Where have I said, Sir, that Paul or any one else is 
anmhilated ? Every man, yourself not excepted, must 
allow I advance no such opinion. But this is only 
one, out of many instances I pass over, where you 
state other people’s views in your own logical form. 
But, | proceed to meet your objection. Keeping the 
remarks made on verse 21,in view, I remark Ist. 
Admitting Paul has a conscious existence in a sepa- 
rate disembodied state, by your own statements re~. 
specting the rich man and Lazarus, he and Christ 
must be in hades, for this is your repository for de- 
parted spirits both good and bad. On your views,. 
Paul was not any sooner than on mine with Christ in 
heaven, by dying than by living. But 
2d. The question is, in what sense was Paul with - 
Christ at death, allowing there is no separate con- 
scious existence ! ? ‘Phis I have shown above, and it 
need not be repeated here- But on your views, Paul 
was not with Christ in heaven in any sense unless you 
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prove that heaven is in hades, or, that Paul went at 
death toa different place than hades, where at death 
you sent Lazarus and the rich man. But I appeal 
to yourself, when Stephen, Paulyand others died, 
were they not with Christ in a sense in which they 
could not do any thing for their brethren? How then 
could you say “there could beno opposition between 
Paul’s two desires” if my views be correct? On my 
plan Paul’s strait was not imaginary as you assert.— 
Nor was he disordered in his mind, but spoke like a 
rational man. The moment he breathed out his life 
he was useless to his brethren. He fell asleep in 
Jesus, was with Jesus as all the dead are, for he is 
Lord of the dead and living. But if persons at death 
sleep in Jesus, how can they be in a state of conscious 
existence with him? Are they both asleep and awake 
at the same time, and with the same person, and in the 
same place? But 

3d. The whole pith of your objection is, “how . 
could Paul say to die is gain; is far better than to 
live in the flesh, if at death he was to have no more 
conscious existence until the resurrection.” I meet 
your objection, Sir, by adirect appeal to Scripture. 
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Jonah says, chap. 4: 3, “O Lord, take, 1 beseech 


thee, my life from me; for it is better for me to die 
than to live.” Itis added verse 8, *“ And it came to 
pass, when the sun did arise, that God prepared a7 
vehement east wind; and the sun beat upon the head 
of Jonah, that he fainted, and wished in himself to die, 
and said, it is better for me to die than to live.” Here, 
Jonah says twice, that it was better for him to die than” 
olive. But will you affirm he said this, because he 
expected at death to be immediately with Christ in 
heaven? lam confident you will not. No, it was on 
account of the sufferings he was then enduring. And 
will not all allow, that Paul’s sufferings were far 
greater than Jonah’s? But he did not go so far as 
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Jonah, for he was in a strait whether to choose life or 
death. To abide in the flesh, was more needful for 
his brethren, but Jonah did not view the matter in 
this light respecting the Ninevites. Should you ob- 
ject, that Jonah said this in a fit of peevishness, but 
Paul spoke in the calm exercise/of his judgment and 
piety, I refer then to Job 7:13—17. He says— 
“when I say, my bed shall comfort me, my couch 
shall ease my complaint; then thou scarest me with 
dreams, and terrifiest me through visions; sothat my 
soul chooseth strangling and death rather than my 
life. -1 loath it: | would not live alway: let me 
alone; for my days are vanity.” Here, Sir, is the 
man whose patience is set forth as an example to us, 
saying the very same thing. And you will allow, 
Paul had as muchcause as he had to say so, from ne 
severe and accumulated afflictions. Jol¥ did not 
speak thus because he expected at death to be 
immediately with Christ in heaven. No Sir, for he 
thus prays,chap. 14: 13—16—* Ohthat thou wouldst 


hide me in the grave (sheol or hades) that thou. 


wouldst keep me secret, until thy wrath be past; that 
thou wouldst appoint me a set time, and remember 
me. Ifa man die, shall be live again? All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait, till my change come. 
Thou shalt call; and I will answer thee: thou wilt 
have a desire to the work of thine hands.” But f 


quote Paul himself, who speaks in the same or” 
similar manner on another occasion. Some ac-. 


him of mercenary motives in preaching the 
gospel; and in 1 Cor. 9, he shows, that they who 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel. But he 
adds, verse 15, “(1 have used none of these things; 
neither have I written these things, that it should be 


_ so done unto me: for it were better for me to die, than 


that any man should make my glorying void.” But 
who ever thought, Sir, Paul said that it was better 


a 
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for him to die, because he fou be immediately with 
Christ in heaven? 

Here then, Sir, are two meng men, who said it was 
better for them to die than to live, when suffering af- 
flictions. And here is Paul himself saying, it was 
better for him to die than to live, when his character 
was merely impeached for mercenary motives in 
preaching the gospel]. And have not men, and some 
good men, not ‘only thought it better for them to die, 
but have actually died by their own hands, to rid 
themselves of similar evils? Instances of suicide fre- 
quently occur, where the persons by their own creed, 
rush out of this world into eternal torments in another. 
A wounded spirit who can bear 2” We lament such in- 
stances, but seldom take deep interest in the situa- 
tion of persons laboring under such distress and alien- 
ation of mind, or endeavor to soothe and relieve 
them from their distresses. Our lamentations come 
too late to be ofuse to them. The religion of the 
Bible never occasioned a case of suicide, either as to 
its principles of belief, or sufferings endured for it. 
The first is able to support the mind under the last. 

I have dwelt at some length on this passage, be- 
cause with you and others, it is deemed the strongest 
evidence against my views in my Essays. I have 


‘met [ think all your objections fairly, and solved all 


your difficulties conclusively. If | have not, I shall 
be happy to see it pointed out where | have over- 
looked or evaded any of them. I should think the 
palpable contradiction pointed out between your 
views of this passage, and what you said « on Pp.48, 
concerning the rich man and Lazarus, ought to lead 
you to a re-examination of the whole subject. This 
remark equally applies to the other two texts you 
adduce in proof of a separate existence as will be 
seen afterwards. 

But you proceed to a fare if he abs men do not 


he 
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receive an equitable retribution here, he must either 
deny the plain Scripture doctrine of a just retribu- 
tion, or admit that a retribution is extended into a fu- 
ture state.” As you have talked a great dealin your 
‘writings about an equitable retribution,” a “just re- 
* tribution,” and “a future retribution,” it is high time 
we paid a little attention to what is meant by these 
phrases. By a“ future retribution” you mean a pun- 
ishment after death. And by a“ just retribution,” 
and an “ equitable retribution” you mean, that a man 
must be punished “ adequately” for every sin he com- 
mits. Ifhe is not so punished here, he must receive 
this after death. | am confident you will allow this 
is acorrect account of your views on this subject. 
This is what you call—* the plain Scripture doctrine 
of a just retribution.” But, Sir, if it was so very 
plain, there would be no dispute between you and me 
onthe subject. On the contrary, it appears to me 
plain, that the Scriptures teach a just and equitable 
retribution is confined to this world. I shall merely 
state here a few of my reasons for thinking so, in ad- 
dition to those occasionally hinted at inthe course of 
my remarks. Ist. If itis not, Paul himself likely 
would have had his fears in the prospect of his death. 
What equitable retribution did he ever receive for 
every sin he committed, and for all his opposition to 
Christ? .And where does he intimate that he should 
escape your future retribution, because he had re- 
ceived all his punishmentin this life? If Paul had 
believed as you do, he ought to have been willing to 
abide tn the flesh for his own sake, until he was per- 
fectly sure he had been punished enough for all his 
sins. By yourown account, Sir, if he died before 
this, he must have gone to hell to be punished there 
after death. By your own. showing, one sin, one 
overt act of iniquity not punished at Paul’s death, 
would have sent him to hell, instead of heaven to be 
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with Christ. Nor by your own showing, could this 
sin be purged out of him in the intermediate state, 
for you tell us, all are to be raised just as they died. 
And how long even Paul must stay in hell after the 
resurrection, to be punished for this one unpunished 
sin in this life, you do not inform us. 
2d. I should think it was not worth while to send 
any to hell to finish an equitable retribution for all their 
sins, when the thief on the cross could pay off the 
whole score by a few hours crucifixion. ‘The pains 
of your hell, Sir, ought to be very moderate ind ed, 
on the principles of justice. ‘The antediluvians have 
been several thousand years suffering in hell by your 
account. But if the thief could suffer in a few hours 
his just retribution here, you ought to reduce the 
pains of hell in severity, according to the length of 
time you make people suffer there. ~ 
3d. If your doctrine be true, how comes it to pass 
that no persons ever prayed to God, or expressed a 
wish, that he would punish them enough here, so that 
they might escape the punishment of your hell here- 
after? Do you find any thing like this in the Bible? 
According to your system, it ought to be your daily 
- prayer, that God would punish you the moment you 
sinned, for should you happen to die guilty of one 
sin not adequately punished, by your own doctrine 
you must inevitably go to hell to be punished there. 
But | doubt if you ever prayed so in your life, or 
_ that going to hell gives you very much concern. 
4th. I have no idea, Sir, of denying the 
doctrine of a just retribution.” No Sir; Jonly deny 
that your view of it is a correct one. Itis at war 
with the feelings and confession of all Scripture 
saints. Do they say the Lord had punished them 
_ adequately for every sin in this world? No Sir, they 
~ say, itis of the Lord’s mercies we are not consumed ; 
he hath afflicted us less than our iniguities deserve. 
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Did they expect to get the rest of their punishment 
after death in hell? {ff God punished men to the ex- 
tent they deserve, the spirits he had made would fail 
before him. And if your doctrine was true, the mer- 
cy and forgiveness of God are entirely out of the 
question. Men, Sir, on your system are punished 
“Into heaven, yea are punished out of hell into it.— 
They serve out their time there as persons do in the 
state prison, and on the principles of justice have a 
right to demand their release. 

Sh. Your system of “a just and equitable retribu- 
tion” is founded in mistaken views of Scripture.— 
They are founded on such texts as speak of God ~ 
giving or rendering unto every one according to their 
works. I think I can show, that all such texts, have 
no reference to rendering to men according to their 
works in hell, but inthis world. I have referred in 
a note in my second Letter, to Rev. 2: 22,23, where 
such language is used, to show this. But whenever 
you are ready to show, such passages mean a pun- 
ishment after death, ] am prepared to show they do- 
not. J have no idea of dropping the present subject, 
to discuss this question on your mere assertions 
about them. 

2 Cor. 5: 1—9, is your second proof text for a 
separate existence. 1 wil] thank the reader to turn to it 
andreadit. Yousayitis parallel to Philip. 1: 21--23, 
which has just been considered. If so, what was 
said on it, may answer here as areply. Permit me 
briefly to verark ist. That Paul says nothing about 
his immortal soul in-this passage. This } think you 
nor no other man will dispute. Why then do you 
quote it in proof of the separate existence of his tmmor- 


tal soul ? 
2d. You are welcome to call the “ soul” or “ mind” 


a property of the house or body, or by any other | 


name you please. What you are bound to prove is, 
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that it exists to think, suffer, or enjoy, separate from the 
body. Prove this and you have no further opposi- 
tion from me. But you can no more prove this than 
that heat exists without caloric, to use your own 
words. 

3d. It is original with you to say—‘ instead of — 
making the man consist only of body and its proper- 
ties, Paul makes the man complete without the body; 
as much so as an individual is without the house in 
which he resides.” Why then was a body necessa- 
ry to man if he is a complete man without it? Did 
the immortal soul need the body, as a man needs a 
house, to shelter it against the inclemency of the 
weather? Again, why advocate the resurrection of 
the body, if the soulis a complete man with6ut it? 
And why punish the body for the sins a man com- 
mits in it, any more thanthe house in which a man 
commits murder? Indeed, what need is there forthe 
resurrection of the body, for you say, p. 68— the 
soul in the separate state is clothed with some sub- 
stance or vehicle.” Does this vehicle in the separate 
state partake of the happiness or misery of the immor- 
tal soul? But why should it, for here it had no share 
either in the virtues or crimes of the soul which it 
there clothes? But after all, it seems you cannot get 
along, either to punish or reward immortal souls in @ 
separate state without some kind of body. The 
heathen, Sir, could not get along without it, and here 
you adopt this, as you do other parts of their sys- 
tem. But why not adopt their notion of pre-ewistent 


‘souls also? Is there not just as good ground to be- 


lieve that souls pre-existed, were complete men, and 
were clothed with some vehicle before they entered 
the bodies of men, as that they shall be complete men 
and be clothed with some vehicle after death? If 
the soul or mind not only thinks, is a complete man, yea, 
as clothed with some vehicle after it goes out of the body, 
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it must haye been all this before it entered it, unless 
you can show how a few years residence in this house 
made it all this, which it was not before. But who 
ever heard that a house had the power of making 
such a change in its inhabitant? It remains for you 
to tell us when, where, and by what means your 
** souls or minds” became complete men. Was it be- 
fore they entered the body? Was it while they re-. 
sided in the body? Ifit was, they are indebted to 
the body for making them complete men. Or, was 
it after they left the body they became complete 
men? Ifso,a man is not a complete man until he is 
dead, or gets rid of his house which is the body. 

But if you will adopt the heathen notion, that souls 
are cléthed with some vehicle or body after death, 
Iam sorry you should impute this notion to Paul. 
Paul does speak of a house and being clothed with a - 
house from heaven. But did you, or did you not ob- 
serve, it is one house for all, and not a vehicle or house 
with which each individual soul is to be accommo- 
dated ? Itis a butlding not buildings of God eternal in 
the heavens. It is a “house” not houses from heaven 
with which your souls are to be clothed individually 
. supposing your doctrine of immortal souls to be true. 
But it is evident from verse 4, that this house is not 
to clothe souls at death, but all are to be clothed with 
it when “ mortality is swallowed up of life.” But in 
proof of this heathen notion, which you impute to 
Paul, you say—‘ when Moses and Elias appeared on 
the mount, they were clothed with some substance.” 
You mistake Sir; for this account is expressly called 
a vision; and ] have shown in my Essays, it was a 
vision, not of immortal souls in a separate state, but of 
the resurrection state. This you do not contradict. 
It was further shown in my Essays, p. 201, that Paul 
groaned being burdened, not for that he would be 
unclothed with his earthly house, but that he might 
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be clothed upon with the house eternal in the heavens. 
And it was further shown by comparing 1 Cor. 15: 
53, 54, with this passage, that Paul did not expect 
this to take place at his death, but when mortality is 
swallowed up of life at the resurrection. Have you 
shown these things to be incorrect? Can you show 
that the remarks there made give a false view of the 
passage? You say indeed, p. 67—“‘if the soul is im- 
mortal, mortality is swallowed up of life whenever 
the mortal body is dissolved.” But if this were true, 
what use is there for the resurrection? This remark 
leads to a denial of the resurrection. Can mortality, 
Sir, be swallowed up of life until immortality is put 
on? And does this corruptible put on incorruption, 
or this mortal put on immortality at death? Does 
Paul teach this, 1 Cor. 152% You will not say So. 
The Spartan ifis no proof. “Jf the soul is immor- 
tal” is the very point in dispute. And if it is not 
immortal what comes of your argument, for I do not 
allow you to assume what demands proof? It iscom- 
mon to believers in your system, to make little ac- 
count of the body. Why? Because the soul, the 
precious immortal soul and its existence to suffer after 
death, is essential to their system. Take this away 
and soul and body of their system is destroyed. But 
do the Scripture writers make so little account of the 
body as youdo? They do not as could be easily 
shown if it were necessary. 

But you say, what | have said on this passage 
in my Essays “is extremely vague and indefinite.” 
This, Sir, is mere assertion, costs almost nothing, and 
was unnecessary*could you have refuted my argu- 
ments. Were the proofs I advanced that Paul did 
not expect to be present with the Lord until the resur- 
rection “vague and indefinite ?” Cease from assert- 
ing this, until you give my words to the reader and 
let him judge for himself. This was proved, and 
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proving this renders the passage useless to you in 
establishing your “ separate existence” from it. You 
consider it parallel to Philip. 1: 21—23, and is quoted 
to prove the same thing. As it has then been shown 
above, how Paul was with Christ at death, without 
being either a nonentity or in a state of conscious 
existence with him, I am saved the trouble of repeat- 
ing the same thing here. I need hardly remind you, 
that the palpable contradiction pointed out between 
your views of the last passage, and your statements, 
p- 48, is equally evident here. But 

You assert that “there is something in man not 
dependant upon the body.” This is true in one 
sense, as | have shown on Philip. 1: 21—23. But it 
Is not true in the sense you wish your readers to un- 
derstand it. The soul or life God breathed into Adam 
was distinct from the body. Whenit is breathed out 
at death, it returns to God who gave it. Even while 
it is in the body, it is distinguished in Scripture by 
the terms soul and life in distinction from the body. 
Tt is the soul or life which animates the body, and 
not the body which animates it. But what you wish 
your readers to believe is, that there is an immortal 
soul in man distinct from his body, which is to exist 
after death in a state of conscious existence to suffer 
or enjoy. Unless this text teaches this, it is nothing 
to your purpose. You assert it does, for you say— 
“the words are while we are at home in the body, 
we are absent from the Lord. We are willing rather 
to-be absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord. This teaches that men may be absent from 
the body, and still have a conscious existence; still 
be with him who was in a conscious state.” But 
what of all this, Sir, for it avails you nothing that 
they were with Christ who was in a conscious state, 
while the passage does not say they were in a con- 
scious state themselves. ‘This it does not say, but 
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you are careful to assert it. At least you insin- 
uate this, and wish your readers to draw such a con- 
clusion. But] have shown how persons are said to 
be with Christ, yet not in a conscious state of exis- 
tence, in my remarks on Philip. 1: 21—23. Look 
again, Sir, at Paul’s words in both passages. He 
neither says he was to be with Christ in a state of 
conscious existence, nor expresses any thing about 
the happiness he expected to enjoy. This is rather 
strange if he had any such expectation. Nota syl- 
lable do you advance to disprove this except say- 
ing—* if the soul is immortal, mortality is swallowed 
up ) of life whenever the mortal body is dissolved 
which is just proving the point in dispute with cn 
thing to be proved. What about Paul. was absent 
from the body and present with the Lord, has been 
shown on Philip. 1: 21--23. That it is not a mere 
property of the body, perishes with it, or exists with 
the Lord in a state of consciousness, has also been 
shown. But you really seem to have been conscious 
that you could not make out your case from this pas- 
sage, for you call on me to prove a negative; repeat 
again that this passage was “ addressed.to those who 
believed in the soul’s immortality ;” assert “ Paul 
must have been unwise and unfaithful” had he be- 
lieved as I do; and wind up by boldly eae the 
passage teaches your doctrine. 
A word or two with you on the use of the verb and 
ean rendered if, shall close my remarks on this pas- 
sage. Youare candid enough to admit “ the correct- 
ness of this principle,” that “ the present tense is of- 
ten put for the future, to show the certainty of the 
event.” If you will took again at Isai. 53, and other 
texts to which I referred, I think you must perceive 
your mistake, in saying they are not to my purpose. 
As to rendering can when, instead of if, it would be 
foolish in me to enter into any dispute with you about 
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it. 1 John 3: 2,to which you refer as an example 
of its Scripture usage, not only confirms my views, - 
but it gives a deadly stab to your whole system.— 
John says “ we know that when (ean) Christ shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like him.” But does Christ appear 
at every saint’s death to make either soul or body like 
him? If Paul, Sir, went to heaven at death, as you 
assert, how could he be like Christ, for by your own 
showing in this criticism, it is when Christ shall ap- 
pear this is to take place? And what this likeness to 
Christ. is to be, Paul tells us, Philip. 3: 21. % Who: 
shall change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he ts able to subdue all things unto himself.” 
Even then, Sir, it is not the vile immortal soul, but the 
vile body, which is to be fashioned like unto Christ’s 
glorious body. You are very unfortunate in your 
criticisms, for such is the way you dash your own 
system to pieces. | 
Luke 23: 43, is your third and last text in proof 
of a“ separate existence.” ‘To-day shalt thou be with 
me in paradise.” You consider this text similar to 
the two preceding, and I might consider my remarks 
on them a sufficientanswer. But I notice 1st. That 
you accuse me, p. 70—72, of making garbled quota- 
tions from Parkhurst. But in answer to what you 
say, | ask, who ever supposed, that in quoting a wri- 
ter opposed to your sentiments, in order to be just, 
you must quote what he says respecting hisown. You 
quote both Parkhurst and Robinson, but do you quote 
what they say against your views? No Sir, you do the 
very thing you condemn In me, you quote their con- 
cessions in favor of your opinions. Happy is the 
man who condemneth not himself in the thing which 
he alloweth. You would not have quoted either of 
these writers had you found nothing favorable to your 
system. And you well know, that I can quote them 
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both against your doctrine of limited fuiwre punish- 
ment. Why did you not quote them, Sir, about end- 
less punishment, and not garble their sentiments? It 
was no concern of mine if Parkhurst was at variance 
with himself, unless I had undertaken to expose and 
refute his contradictions. You are in the same con- 
demnation, and | would say—* physician heal thy- 
self.” But your implicit dependance on Robinson 
and Parkhurst, and your quotations from them, have 
led you into a snare, out of which you cannot very 
easily escape, as will appear presently. 

Let us now attend to this passage. Christ said to 
the thief—* to-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise.”” In order then to find out where paradise is, 
we must try to find out where Jesus Christ went that 
day. To-day must be confined to the very day in 
which both died, for you have been contending with 
great zeal, that Paul went immediately at death to be 
with Christ in heaven, But recollect inp. 48, you 
contended, that the rich man and Lazarus both went 
to hades at death. I leave it for you to tell usin 
your next book, if hades and heaven are one and the 
same place. Here you tell us from Robinson that 
* naradeisos, in the Jewish necrology, (is) that part of 
hades in which the souls of the pious enjoyed happi- 
ness until the resurrection, Luke 23: 43, where Jesus 
speaks in a manner adapted to the penitent thief.” 
You quote for substance the same from Parkhurst. 
But Iam astonished, for these views are at point 
blank variance with your interpretations of the two 
preceding passages, where you labored to show Paul’s 
soul went to heaven to be with Christ at his death. 
But passing this, let us admit Parkhurst and Robin- 
son are correct, and that Christ and the thief both 
went to paradise the day they died. How then I 
ask do you reconcile this with your explanation of 
1 Peter 3: 19, givenin your Letters and present book ? 
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You contend Christ went to hell and preached to 

damned souls who perished in the flood. Well, Sir, 

| ask did the soul of the penitent thief go there with 
him? If it did, how could either of their souls be 
that day in the part of hades in which Robinson says 

“the pious enjoy happiness until the resurrection ?” 

To support any thing like consistency here, you 

. must advocate that the souls of Jesus and the thief 
~ at death went to Robinson’s repository of pious souls 

or to paradise. And that Jesus left the soul of the 

thief there, and went afterwards while his body lay 
in the tomb, and by his disembodied soul preached 
to the spirits in prison. All this Jesus must have 

done if your statements and Robinson’s are correct. 

But how you are to reconcile all this with your 

views of the two preceding texts, is a mystery to me. 

Unless you can show us that Jesus’ soul, yea, his glo- 
rified body are both in hades; or that part of it called 

paradeisos, in the Jewish necrology ; that part of 
hades in which the souls of the pious enjoyed hap- 

piness until the resurrection,” how can your views 
Sir ever be reconciled ? Even proving this would not. 
reconcile them. 

But what saith the Scriptures? For you seem 
more concerned about what Parkhurst and Robinson 
have said, than what they have said on this subject. 
Where then did Jesus Christ go that day? That his 
body went to Joseph’s tomb is admitted on all hands. 
And that he did not goto heaven that day seems 
plain, for he declared after his resurrection, that he 
had not yet ascended to his father, John 20: 17. On 
the contrary we are told, Acts 1, that it took place 
forty days after his resurrection. But it is Jesus’ 
soul we have got to look after, to find out where it 
went that day. Jesus in his expiring moments, and 
soon after he spoke -to the thief, said, ‘father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit: and having said 
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this he gave up the ghost.” If you understand spirit 
to mean an immortal sowl, which 1 presume you do, 
then Jesus’ spirit went that day to God in heaven. 
But who does not see, that this is at variance with 
your statements and quotations from Parkhurst and 
Robinson? For the soul of the thief must that day 
be in heaven with him. ‘'Thisvery well agrees with 
your explanations of the two preceding texts. But 
if this is admitted as correct, it does not agree with 
your own statements concerning the rich man and 
Lazarus, p. 48, nor with paradise being the reposito- 
ry of pious souls until the resurrection, advocated by 
you, Robinson and Parkhurst above. There is an 
error in your views somewhere, for your statements 
respecting the place of souls after death, are utterly 
irreconcilable. At one time, you send good and bad 
souls to hades at death, and on the foregoing texts 
you have been contending Paul’s soul went to heaven 
and was with Christ there immediately after death. 
But let us examine and see if both these statements 
are not incorrect. 

Jesus declares that the father gave him his life or 
spirtt, and at death he resigns it to him saying: 
‘father, into thy hands [commend my spirit.” The 
Scriptures repeatedly state that Christ laid down his 
life for us. It was not forced from him, and this is 
agreeable to the facts stated, for after all things were 
accomplished Jesus gave or yielded up the ghost or 
his lifes His life, soul, or spirtt departed, the same as 
Rachel’s, Stephen’s, and others mentioned in Sc rip- 
ture. But where did it go to is the question? It re- 
turned as Solomon tells us to God who gaveit.. Was 
it then in a state of conscious existence? There is no 
evidence of this, but some evidence to the contrary. 
1 Peter 3:18, 19, is the only text on which such an 
idea can be predicated, to which we shall pay atten- 
tion afterwards. Should you advocate still, that our 
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Lord’s soul, existed in a disembodied state, either in 
heaven with God, or preaching in hell to the damned, 
you must allow it returned and reanimated our Lord 
on the third day. Other souls, Sir, returned from 
heaven and hell also, for several! persons were raised 
again from the dead. But no one, our Lord not ex- 
cepted, ever stated what they saw, heard, felt, or 
did while in the state of the dead. It seems disem- 
bodied souls lose all recollection on their reunion 
with the body. 

Bat what is said of Jesus Christ at his death -and 
‘after it, is the same or similar to that said of all that 
die, with the exception of that, which was peculiar 
to him as the Messiah. He commended his spirit or 
lifeto God from whom he received it. He yielded 
up the ghost or life, or in other words he died. And 
he went to hades or the state of the dead, as do all 
the human race. ‘Hence Peter, Acts 2, quotes the 
16th Psalm, saying “thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell (hades) neither wilt thou suffer thine holy one to 
see corruption.” That is, thou wilt not leave me in 
the state of death. He was not left in hades; he 
saw no corruption, which is the state of persons there, 
for God brought him again from the dead the third 
day. He was the first begotten from the dead. 
» Others had been raised before him and by him, but 
he was the first that rose to die no more. He was 
the first fruits of the resurrection. ‘The first who re- 
turned from hades to return no more to it. But be it 
remembered, Sir, the Scriptures no where intimate 
that his «mortal, soul came either from heaven or 
from its preaching in hell, to reanimate his body in 
Joseph’s tomb. No Sir; we are simply told God 
raised him from the dead, he brought him again from 
the dead, he was quickened by the spirit: or power 
of God. 

Permit me to ask, why did you not quote the 
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Scriptures, instead of Robinson and Parkhurst as au- 
thority, that hades is the place of “ pions souls until the 
resurrection?” The Scriptures, Sir, are at variance 
with such an idea, as the Scripture usage of sheol 
and hades clearly proves, and shown in my First In- 
quiry by a consideration of all the passages where 
those words occur. Dr. Whitby, as we shall see af- 
terwards, says, you are indebted to the heathen 
Greeks for inventing the notion, that hades or sheol is 
a repository for good and bad souls after death.— 
Erect your ebenezer to the Greeks, not to God, for 
your hell after death. 

Where then was the thief that day with our Lord? 
It was not in heaven, for Jesus did not go there that 
day. It was not in Robinson and Parkhurst’s repos- 


itory of “ pious souls until the resurrection,” for Whitby © 


shows this is a mere heathen notion, and is contrary 
to the Scriptural usage of both sheol and hades. It 
was in the state of the dead. This agrees to the fact, 
for Jesus was that day in the state of the dead. It 
also agrees to what I quoted in my Essays from Park- 
hurst, p. 52, with which you are not pleased. And 
in opposition to which view you give us the follow- 
ing remarks with a sneer, p. 71: “the thief in true 
penitence calls upon Christ, and Christ tells him he 
shall die! A fine promise this to a humble penitent!” 
Your sneer J pass entirely over. Mr. Hudson on 1 
Peter 3: 18, 19, contends Jesus was that day in hell 
preaching to the damned in their “infernal prison.” 
Well, “ the thief in true penitence calls upon Christ, 
and Christ tells him. he shall be that day with him in 
hell preaching to damned spirits in this infernal 
prison. A fine promise this to a humble penitent!” 
Perhaps, Sir, this “ humble penitent,” by the pains 
of crucifixion had not received an adequate, just retri- 
bution for every sin he had committed, and hence 
went to hell for three days with our Lord, to pay off 
10 
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the remainder of his score there. Or perhaps Jesus 
Christ took him there with him, just to show him 
what he deserved, had he not settled his whole ac- 
count on the cross. 

Some of these remarks are rather ludicrous. But 
it is not me, but your system which makes them so. 
To be then serious with you on such a serious sub- 
ject. This “ fine promise to a humble penitent” was 
good enough for him. It was the same kind of 
promise given to persons at least as good as he was 
or ever had been. See 2 Kings 22: 20. 2 Chron. 
34; 28. Isai. 57: 1,2. Rev. 14: 13. Eccl. 4: 1—4, 
noticed on Philip. 1: 21--24, above. It was a promise 
good enough for Paul, as shown in the preceding pas- 
sages. Jesus promised him what that day he was to 
be himself, in the state of the dead, where he should 
be at rest until the resurrection. -Jesus could not 
promise him any thing better than this, unless he 
promised him something more than all the humble 
penitents who had died before him. You seem very 
kind to people who end their days on the gallows or 
the cross, who by a few hours pain can settle the 
whole account of their crimes, and swing off to heaven. 
From the gallows to endless glory is not uncommon 
even inour day. Jesus Christ could not promise 
him immediate glory in heavén, for Jesus did not go 
there himself that day. And if Jesus Christ is not 
risen from the dead, and shall raise all up atthe last 
day, I bid an eternal farewell to life or happiness of 
‘any kind after death. 

I leave our readers now to judge, if my cause ‘‘is 
desperately weak” as you assert. It is not yet re- 
duced so low as to require support from assertions 
without proof; Jewish and heathen opinions; Rob- 
inson or Parkhurst’s unsupported declarations ; nor 
is it involved in such palpable contradictions as have 
been pointed out in your system. 
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On p. 73, 74, you quote the following sentence 
from me—* man’s mental powers grow with the body 
and decay with it.” You give us no less than nine 
pages of quotation from Mr. Colton of Kings college, 
Cambridge, in reply to it. Two or three remarks 
are more than.a sufficient reply... 1st. Mr. Colton’s 
reasonings amount to nothing in settling the question 
of the soul’s immortality. This question can never 
be settled but by divine revelation. The ancient 
heathens reasoned about the soul, but reasoned in 
endless mazes lost. Mr. Colton does not pretend to 
appeal to thé Scriptures on this subject. Nor does 
he pretend to have settled any thing by his reason- 
ings. Onthe contrary in concluding his remarks 
he confesses his ignorance of the “mysterious union 
of body to mind.” He says we labor under a __ 
*oulph of insurmountable ignorance” as to their 
union... And adds, as to the union of life with body 
and mind “ super-added to both, let us affirm of both 
of them, that we know nothing of either, but by ther 
effects, which effects, however, do most fully and firmly 
establish their existence.” Butas 1 donot deny their 
existence, all his reasonings have no bearing upon 
my opinions. Nor dol see for what purpose you 
introduced this quotation. As you assert the con- 
trary, I willthank you to show what part of it affects 
my opinions. But 

2d. Mr. Colton sets out by stating the argument 
thus: “ihe mind is infantile with the body ; manly in 
the adult, sick and debilitated by disease, enfeebled in the 
decline of life, doating in decrepitude, and annihilated by 
death.” . ‘Vhe first link of this analogical chain Mr. 
Colton admits to be universally true. The mind, 
you have told us, isthe immortal soul. But how you 
are to manage with infantile immortal souls in your 
separate state, younor Mr. Colton give us no infor- 
mation? And why do you and Mr. Colton not also 
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speak of idiot immortal souls, yea, the immortal souls 
of brutes, some of which discover minds. little infe- 
rior to some tribes of men? But Mr. Colton to get 
rid of infantile immortal souls, says, p. 79, 80—‘I 
should rather affirm that the body is infantile with 
the mind, than that the mind is infantile with the 
body.” But he does not consider his own reasoning 
conclusive. Mr. Colton says—* we do not contend 
that the mind has no beginning, but that it shall have 
no end, and it appears that the body is appointed to 
be the first stage of its existenee.” But from what 
this appearshe is not pleased to inform us, nor do 
you supply his lack of information. Men, Sir, might 
talk and reason forever on such a subject, but it 
amounts to nothing; for what can any of us know 
but from what God has made known in the Bible? 
We might reason in the same way respecting the 
brute creation. 


LETTER V. 


Sir, , : 

Tue fifth division of your book is called a 
‘¢ statement of the question in debate.” You state it 
thus: “Js all punishment confined to this state or not ?” 
If “much dispute has arisen about the statement of 
this question,” it arises from the unreasonable de- 
mand suggested in your next sentence. You say— 
‘© we who believe in a future retribution, contend that 
the question is reciprocal; that both parties have a 
positive, and both are under obligation to defend it. 
For either party to say they have no positive, is con- 
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fessing that their doctrine is only negation, and their 
faith unbelief; and that they themselves are sceptics, 
and not Christians.” On this very extraordinary ac- 
count I remark 

ist. If your statement is correct, there cannot be 
a negative. To use the word negative, is a gross im- 
propriety in the use of words. Will you condescend 
to tell us what a negative is? No truth is more gen- 
erally admitted, for it has become proverbial, ‘ that 
no man can, or is bound to prove a negative.” ‘The im- 
possibility arises from the very nature of the case. 
This I shall illustrate by an example. Dr. Allen, in 
his Lecture, has intimated that the place of future 
punishment is inthe moon, &c. Well, I deny it. 
But will you say that Dr. Allen has a claim on me 
to produce a text of Scripture to prove that men are 
not to be punished in the moon? And must | admit 
his theory to be correct, if I cannot produce such a 
text? According to your statement I must admit it. 
But will not every reasonable man say—“ if Dr. Al- 
len asserts that men are to be punished in the- moon, 
it is incumbent on him to produce evidence of this. 
The proof lies with him, for the doctrine asserted is_ 
his; and unless he can produce Scripture for his doc- 
trine, I treat it as an idle notion. Idothe very same 
with your doctrine. | You assert men are to be pun- 
ished after death in a disembodied state. I deny it. 
But have youa right to call on me to adduce a text of 
Scripture that they are not, or else believe your doc- 
trine? What reasonable man, Sir, would ever make 
this demand, unless he found it impossible to prove 
his own doctrine ? 

2d. I call on you to quote any respectable author- 
ity who reasons as you do on this subject. Quote 
the writer who says any man is bound to prove a 
negative. Quote the author who asserts that the nega- 
tive and positive sides of the same question are both > 
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positive ? Quote the writer, Sir, either sacred or pro- 
fane, who maintains as you do, that unless a man can 
adduce a text of Scripture to prove an assertion 
false, he must admit that assertion to be the truth. 

3d. But I have the authority of an inspired apos- 
tle, that my mode of proving a negative is correct. 
Paul, Heb. 7: 13, 14, considered the silence of Scrip- 
ture sufficient proof of a negative. Nor am 1 aware, 
inspired as he was, that he was capable of proving it 
in any other way. But, had you been at Paul’s el- 
bow when he wrote, you ought to have told him, 
“for you to say you have no positive in this question 
is confessing your doctrine is only negation, your 
faith disbelief, and that you are a sceptic and not a 
Christian.” Paul happened to consider the silence of 
Scripture sufficient proof of his negative. You must 
then allow me to think it is sufficient proof of mine, 
and Paul and I. both stand condemned by you as 
scephics. 

4th. But where would your statement and reason- 
ings land us, were we to adopt them and generally 
act upon them? Men may assert any ‘thing as true 
doctrine, and if we cannot produce a text of Scrip- 
ture showing it false, we must of consequence admit 
itto betrue. Take anexample from your own books, 
which furnishes abundance of them. You assert 
that people are to be reformed in hell by * constdera- 
tion and reflection.” But are we obliged to believe 
you, unless we can adduce a text which expressly 
declares the contrary ? 

In p. 15 of your Letters, you said to Mr. Ballou, 
“¢ your system is only a negation and your faith dis- 
helief—a creed which would better become a scep- 
tic than a professed Christian.” In p. 9, 10 of your 
present book you say—“ I did not tell Mr. Ballou 
that his faith was only disbelief,” and allege that I 
misrepresented your meaning. But now, on p. 84, 
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you tell us, “for either party to say they have no 
positive, is confessing that their doctrine is only ne- 
gation, and their faith disbelief; and that they them- 
selves are sceptics and not Christians.” This is 
giving a degree of importance to your doctrine I 
never supposed it would assume. There cannot a 
doubt remain, that you now call all of us sceptics, 
who do not believe in your future punishment. We 
are ‘ sceptics and not Christians.” This now will sure- 
ly remove all doubt that calling Mr. Ballou your 
reverend and dear Christian brother, was all a piece 
of hypocrisy. Well, treat us henceforth with just 
what civility you please, but let us never hear a word 
from your lips that you consider us Christian brethren. 
Refrain from this, and I shall esteem you for consis- 
tency, but if you do not, F shall only view your con- 
duct a piece of hypocrisy. Universalist societies to 
whom such “sceptics and not Christians” minister, 
ought either to own themselves scepiics, or consider 
themselves insulted by your accusation. 

But you say of me, “his statement of all questions 
is what saith the Scriptures ?”’ Yes; this is my state- 
ment of all religious questions, and 1 am glad to see 
you approve of it. But you add—*“it is a mere 
evasion. What saith the Scriptures in relation to 
what? Confining all punishment to this world ? No, he 
will not admit’this to be the question.” You mis- 
take, Sir, for though Ido not think it a correct or 
reasonable statement of the question, yet for the sake 
of peace, let it stand as a statement of the question. 
But if this be my question, yours must be—“ what saith 
ihe Scriptures respecting punishment beyond this world ?” 
ist. | begin with my own as stated by yourself— 
“ what saith the Scriptures respecting confining all punish- 
ment to this world ?”? Well, I search the Scriptures 
with care, and find punishments of various kinds and 
degrees mentioned, all confined to this world. In 
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confirmation of this result, I find you say, p. 70, 
“the law of Moses did not even teach a future state 
of existence, and it would be downright contradiction 
to admit that the law was enforced by penalties ex- 
tending into a future state when the law did not re- 
veal such a state.” By your own confession; the 
law of Moses is against your future punishment, and 
in favor of my views, that all punishment is confined 
“to this world.” Most intelligent men now allow that 
all the punishments mentioned in the Old Testament 
are of a temporal nature. But I continue my search 
of the Scriptures, to find some punishment mentioned 
beyond this world. After all the search | can make, 
} do not find it. What then, Sir,am I todo? Must 
1 believe in your doctrine of future punishment? It 
is impossible, unless I believe without evidence. No 
Sir, | reject it, and on the same ground, Paul did 
another thing, Heb. 7, referred to above. No other 
alternative is left me, but either to believe your doc- 
trine without evidence, or, “rest under the imputa- 
tion of believing in unbelief,” with which you charge 
me. I prefer the latter, and leave you to cry scepiic, 
infidel, or atheist if you please. 1 believe in unbelief 
here, just as you do when you tell me you do not be- 
lieve there is such a creature as a salamander. 

2d. Your question is—* what saith the Scriptures re- 
specting punishment beyond this world ?” ‘This is your 
doctrine, and I call for your proofs of it. But lam 
told at the outset, if fam not able to find a text say- ~ 
ing, all punishment is confined to this world, | must 
admit it true. Butifthe doctrine be Scriptural, it is 
as susceptible of proof_as any other important doc- 
trine taught in the Bible. For example, if a man de- 
nies that the Scriptures teach any punishment in this 
world, and IT believe that it does, | am bound to ad- 
duce proofofit. If! cannot. he is not bound to believe 
me. But 1 ought to tell him—Sir, either adduce a 
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text from the Bible which declares that ‘it does not 
teach any punishment in this world, or own the truth 
of my doctrine. In sucha case,] should consider my- 
self as absurdly unreasonable. But if a man did 
deny this, would I be at any loss to prove from the 
Bible that it taught the doctrine of punishment in 
this world? None. And if your doctrine of “ punish- 
ment beyond this world” was just as easily proved, why 
trouble yourself or your readers, with all you say 
about the statement of the question ? 

Respecting me you say, p- 85—“J have not in all 
his writings seen a single attempt to prove that all 
men are duly and equitably reeompensed here.” No 
Sir, and for very good reasons. . You must tell me 
precisely: what you mean by being “ duly and equita- 
bly recompensed here.” If you mean that every man 
receives a full punishment for all the sins he com- 
mits, or in other words, is’ punished into heaven, | 
tell you believe no such doctrine. ‘Tell me what 
you mean precisely, and | will tell you explicitly 
what I believe about it. But you say—*we have 
already seen that he admits that St. Paul, as virtu- 
ous as he was, received far more misery than happi- 
ness in this state, even after he had become convert- 
ed to Christianity.” Please Sir state my opinions in 
my own words, and not in your logical form, for no 
such opinion was ever stated by me. Sceptic as Tam, 
I have no such contemptible views of Christianity. 
I trust from what has béen stated in former Letters. 
you can be at no loss now to understand ek views of 
this subject. . | 

On p. 86—88, you introduce a siiepoeed case of A 
and B, relative to murder and the civil law. You 
admit, ‘that if A should assert, that by the laws of 
our country every murderer should be hung, and af- 
ter that should endure one year’s punishment, he 
must produce the statute which contained this penal- 
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ty.” You add “if he could produce a statute which 
only said that the murderer should hang till he was 
dead, would not every person say that he was de- 
feated in his position ?” Certainly. Letus then see, 
Sir, how you evade the force of this supposed case, 
in regard to your doctrine of punishment after death. 
You say—* the civil law consists only of a law and a 
penalty. But this is not true of the Scriptures; they 
treat of man in every situation, of his creation, char- 
acter, duty and final destination. Here then is a 
striking difference. The one treats of all men in 
every situation, the other treats upon nothing but the 
punishment which must be inflicted in case of trans- 
gression; the latter is confined to this world, the 
former extends into the future.” But what of all 
this parade of words and distinctions, for I ask you 
Sir, does not the divine law as well as the civil, con- 
tain a law and apenalty? And have you not told us 
yourself, that the penalizes of Moses’ law did not ex- 
tend into a future state? If the Scriptures do—“ treat 
of man in every situation of his creation, character, 
duty and final destination,’ how does all this alter 
the case, as to your extending the penalty of the di- 
vine law beyond death? Instead of this making a 
“striking difference,” it makes no difference at all; 
for stillthe question is, what is the penalty of the di- 
vine law? If you say it extends beyond death, you 
must produce the statute which contains such a pen- 
alty, just as A must do in the case you suppose, and 
consider correct. “If the divine law treats of “ all 
men in every situation,” so does the civil law, for it 
condemns all to death for murder without regard to- 
their situation in life. You really seem to write 
sometimes without thinking. You positively assert 
in the above quotation, that the civil law treats upon 
nothing but the punishment which must be inflicted 
in case of transgression,” yet set out by telling us 
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“the civil law consists of a law and a penalty.” But 
what does it signify if the divine law treats of a 
thousand things the civil law does not, if the divine 
law does not treat of your future punishment? If the 
civil law * is confined to this world,” it still remains 
to be proved, that the threatenings of the divine law 
* extend into the future.” 

But from your preceding reasonings you draw the 
following conclusions, p. 88. ‘Now as the Bible 
treats upon salvation and final happiness, nay as this 
is the great doctrine to which all things else are sub- 
servient, we may naturally expect that this doctrine 
will be taught in the clearest manner. As many die 
in the perpetration of some horrid crime, it appears 
certain that they must be punished after death. But 
if this is not the case, we have a right to ask for 
proof; and if no proof can be produced, we feel jus- 
tified in saying that such an one will be obnoxious to 
punishment after death.” Answer. Who ever dis- 
puted “ that final happiness is taught in the clearest 
manner’ in the Bible? Or who disputes that this is 
“the great doctrine to which all things else are sub- 
servient?” The point in dispute is, is your punish- 
ment after death taught in the Bible in the clearest 
manner ? If it was, you had no occasion to beg the 
question in the above quotation. 1 may ask also, is 
it taught in the clearest manner in the Bible, that 
your future punishment and salvation in hell is one 
of the “all things”? which is made subservient to “ final 
happiness ?” -But in begging the question, you tell us 
some—* must be punished after death.’ Well, who 
are they? They are those who “die in the perpe- 
tration of some horrid crime.” But is this certain ? 
Yes, you tell us—“as many die in the prepetration 
of some horrid crime it appears certain that they must 
be punished after death.” - About this kind of sinners 
you seem certam that they must be punished. And 
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why not also all who die in the perpetration of Jitile 

sins? Why single out horrid sinners, and send them 

to hell to be punished after death, and yet send 

Christian litile sinners to heaven? If all are not sent. 
to final happiness on the ground of God’s grace, and 

not on the difference of crime, farewell salvation to 

us all, There is not a principle in your book, which 

T hold in more heartfelt detestation than the one here 

advocated; and I am certain, either your views or 

mine are radically wrong as it respects the ground 

on which future existence and happiness rests. But 

l ask, from what does ‘it appear certain, that any are 

to be punished after death ?” 1 defy any man to point 

out the thing frem which you draw such a conclu- 

sion, except that the persons “die in the perpetration 

of some horrid crime.” ‘This is all the premises from 

which you draw your certain and must be conclusion. - 
But one thing I suggest for your sober and serious 

consideration. It is this. The Scriptures relate 

cases Of persons who died in the perpetration of very 

horrid crimes. But no Scripture writer says what 

you here say about such persons. Ljither then they 

were very ignorant, not to know this thing about 

which you are so certain, or if they knew it, were not 

so faithful as you are in declaring it to mankind. _ If 
they knew it, what apology can you make for their 

unfaithfulness? If they did not, how came you to be 

so certain-about it? If you are correct, Annanias and 

Sapphira, with many other Christians, went from this 

world to hell, and so far-as I can learn from your 

system, are still there. Very horrid sinners you 

send to hell, but on Luke 23: 43 above, you sent the, 
man to heaven who died on the cross for his overt 

acts of wuquity. A few hours punishment settled his 

whole account. When shall we ‘arrive at the end-of 
your contradictions ? 
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SIR 
-” 7 procerp to examine the sixth division of 
your book called “a future judgment.” Your first 
sentence is extraordinary ; you say—* let it be ob- 
served here, that the Scriptures were addressed to 
those who believed in a future judgment.” Most 
people imagine it is by the Scriptures alone we can 
know whether there is or is not to be a future judg- 
ment. But it seems they are mistaken, for the faith 
of those to whom the Scriptures were addressed an- 
ticipated divine revelation, and we should think su- 
perseded its necessity on this subject. Permit me to 
ask, how such persons came by their belief before 
the Scriptures were addressed to them? Should you 
say it originated in a divine revelation which is now 
lost, please inform us, who revealed this to you, or 
show that such a revelation ever existed. 

It was very sagacious in you to take this ground, 
for if the Scriptures do not teach your “ future judg- 
ment,” the doctrine is secure withoutthem. Itis cer- 
tain from ‘your own showing, p. 70 of your Letters, 
that Moses in his law did not teach it. This part of 
Scripture then, does not-—‘ use language which seems 
naturally to teach this doctrine,” and as all your 
proofs are drawn from the New Testament, I con- 
clude it is your opinion, “a future judgement” is not 
taught in all the Old Testament. If it is, no doubt 
but you would have resorted. to it for proof. But 
were the Old Testament writers all believers in a fu- 
ture judgment, addressed their revelations to such as 
believed in it, and yet as silent as the grave about it? 
The man, Sir, who can believe this, must have an 
old propensity for believing. It would be sinful te 
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think he would become a scepiic about any thing.— 
But if the Old Testament Scriptures were addressed 
to such as believed in “a future judgment, yet say 
nothing about it, what made it necessary to reveal 
this doctrine in the New Testament? Agains do the 
New Testament writers introduce this doctrine asa 
new revelation to the world? Do they say ‘it orig- 
inated in a divine revelation which happened to get 
lost? Is this carelessness in God (pardon the expres- 
sion) In correspondence with his care over the reve- 
lation now in our hands? Is the subject of “a future 
judgment” of so little consequence, that God should 
permit the revelation about it to be lost, and not re- 
_ veal it again until the days of the Gospel dispensa- 
tion? And was his confidence in corrupt tradition so 
great that he transmitted it for several thousand years 
in this channel until the gospel day should arrive? 
But admitting he did, how is this to be reconciled 


with God’s injunctions to the Jews, to give no heed. 
J ) § 


to any traditions whatever, but to his written law by 
Moses? And if the Jews believed in “a future judg- 
ment,” received through corrupt tradition, why did 
our Lord say they had made void God’s law by their 
traditions, without making any exception whatever? 
If it was made void by this tradition, by your own 
showing it was made void by a truth; believed in all 
ages by those to whom the Scriptures were addressed. 
But I am such a confounded seeptic, that I believe all 
traditions not taught in Scripture tend to make them 
void, and you allow “a future judgment was not a 
tradition taught in the law of Moses.” But further. 
‘The law of Moses, in which you own “a future judg- 
ment” is not taught, was delivered with great prepara- 
tions and solemnity tothe Jews, Exod. chaps. 19, 20. 
But when, where, by whom, or with what solemnity 
is “a future judgment” revealed to mankind? You 
must say—“ I cannot tell.” So God makes a mighty 
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solemnity about a trifle, but about your future judg- 
ment he makes none. No, he slips it into the world, 
first by revealing it, but allows this revelation tu be 
very soon lost. He does not allow Moses to insert 
itin his law. And when he again reveals it, as you 
seem to think in the New Testament, no solemnity is 
made about it. The very texts on- which you rest 
the proof of it are few, and to say the least about them, 
are far from being conclusive. Let us proceed to 
examine them. Your first text is 

Acts 24: 25,. “and as he reasoned of righteousness, 
temperance, and judgment to come, Felix trembled,” 
&c. This text was examined at length in my Essays, 
p- 278—286. Your reply is chiefly taken up with 
my criticism on the term mello. As similar remarks 
must be made on your next proof text, where Mr. 
Loveland will come in for a share of attention, my 
remarks here shall be brief. 1st. Who, Sir, ever 
disputed, that mello signifies future, and even a fu- 
ture far distant ?. Certainly I never did. You con-. 
cede— the word medlo, then, simply signifies to de- 
lay, to be future, and this future may be immediate- 
ly connected with the present, or very remote, ac- 
cording to the nature of the subject.” .Conceding 
that “ this future may be immediately connected with the 
present,” shows the correctness of my statements, and 
Dr. Campbell’s criticism. What is the point of his 
criticism on which my statements were founded? 
He says—“ there is just such a difference between 
estat and mellei esesthai in Greek as there is between 
at will be, and it is about to be in English. This holds 
particularly in threats and warnings.” The future 
here must be connected with the present. This will 
be seen from noticing distinctly what is the precise 
point of his criticism. Is it that medlo alone signifies 
about tobe ? No. Is it that mello, with an infinitive fol- 
lowing signifies this? No Sir, it is—that mello, with an 
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infinitive following signifies this “ particularly in threats 
and warnings.” It was only to such passages as con- 
tained threats and warnings that | applied this criti- 
cism. You do not seem to have perceived its point, 
or if you did, you evaded it. Mr. Loveland per- 
ceived it, but finding nothing to blunt it, denies that 
the passage contains a threat or a warning, as we 
shall see afterwards. You say ‘ examples can be 
produced, showing this rule to be defective.” How 
defective, Sir? That medlo, with an infinitive follow- 
ing does not signify it ts about to be, in texts which 
contain threats or warnings? No Sir, though you 
and Mr. Loveland ransacked the Scripture usage of 
mello, a single example of this kind you could not 
find. Could Mr. Loveland have found but one such 
example, he never would have attempted to deny 
this text contained a threat or warning to Felix. 
. Love of system ought not to drive us quite so far as 
this. By doing so, he forgot that he was robbing 
you of one principal text in proof of your “ future 
judgement.” 
2d. But if Paul in this text teaches your future 
ie inhieke why did he use mello, with an infinitive fol- 
owing? He was liable to be misunderstood. By 
your own showing, mello, with an infinitive following 
“may be immediately connected with the present.” 
But your day of judgment when Paul wrote, was at 
some thousand years distance. Even now, some tell 
us at the distance of three hundred and sixty thousand 
years. Paul’s language conveyed the idea, i was 
about to be, as all- I think ought to admit. Does the 
Holy Spirit speak with so little precision as this? 
Who then can blame some of the first Christians for 
thinking the end of the world was to happen during 
their day ? 
3d. If you could have found a text to meet my 
criticisms, Rom. 5:14. Gal. 3: 23. 1 Tim. 1: 16, 
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would not have been adduced, for none of them con- 
tain a threat or a warning. You may toil, and sweat 
and sigh over it till you die, but you never can rid 


yourself of the force of this criticism against your 


views of this and other passages. And why? ~Be- 
cause, Sir, it is true. 

4th. You despatch all my other arguments by a 
few brief sentences, chiefly in the way of ridicule, 
and wrap the matter up as usual in the following 
manner. ‘ To conclude, I will state that the passage 
before us naturally teaches a future judgment. St. 
Luke could not in honesty have written such lan- 
guage to people who believed in a future retribution, 
unless he meant to teach that doctrine.” But does 
your saying——“ I will state” all this, make it true? 1 
thought the point in dispute was—did the Scripture 
writers—“ teach a future retribution?” But you as- 
sume it as true, and think if you say——“ J will state” 
it to be true, it must make it true. Iam_really sick 
at listening to this mode of proof, and_ seeing the sa- 
ered writers impeached, as fools or dishonest men, if 
they do not teach your doctrines. It indicates you 
have become bankrupt in argument. 

5th. You say, p. 93, ‘“ Now in the passage before 
us, tou mellonios is a participle, so according to his 
own authority it signifies future, what is to come, 
agreeable to the sense of the common version.” Whe 
ever disputed, Sir, that it signifies future? Is not 
“about to be’ future? Is not mellontos a part of the 
verb? And who could suppose you would conceal the 
infinitive following? The whole Greek phrase is— 
“tou mellontos esesthat. Docs not the infinitive fol- 
low here? Was not Paul delivering a threat ora 
warning to Felix? And is not this the point of the 
criticism | quoted from Dr. Campbell? Did you - 
evade it, or was all this oversight? If the latter I 


excuse it, but if the former, it speaks a volume against : 
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you and the system for which you are contending. 
You ask me on the same page—* does he understand 
mello in verse 15 to signify about to be?” | have only 
to ask as a reply, was Paul, in verse 15, delivering 
a threat or a warning? No Sir, he was not; and it 
shows how you evade the point of my criticism, 
which you cannot meet. But meet it you must, or 
forever give up this and other texts in proof of your 
** future judgment.” 

Acts 17: 31 is yournext proof text. ‘ Because he 
hath appointed a day, in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness,” &c. This text was con- 
sidered fully in my Essays, p. 222—228. The fol- 
lowing criticism was introduced, as on the last text. 
Parkhurst says—“ mello signifies, with an infinitive 
following, to be about to doa thing, futurus sum.” Dr. 
Campbell, on Matt. 3:7, also says, mello often means 
not only fuiure but near, There is just such a dif- 
ference between estai and mellei esesthai in Greek, as 
there is between it will be, and itis about to be, in Eng- 
lish. This holds particularly in threats and warn- 
ings.” Is mellothen used with an infinitive in this 
passage? Yes. Isa threat or warning delivered in 
this passage? Yes, you do not dispute it; though 
Mr. Loveland denies it. Let us inquire, 1st. What 
is the meaning of the Greek term mello? Ewing 
says—‘ mello signifies | am about to be or do, | de- 
lay.” What do you say? You say, p. 92—‘ the 
word mello more naturally signifies future than about 
to be.” But is not about to be future, however near it 
may be to the present? 

2d. Did I ever contend that mello always signifies 
about to be? No. So far from this I perfectly agree 
to what is said by you, p. 92, “the word medlo then 
simply signifies to delay to be future, and this future 
may be immediately connected with the present or 
very remote, according to the nature of the subject.” 
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Wherein then lies the dispute between us? This will 
be seen by askin 

3d. Did lever contend that mello alone signifies 
about to be 2? No Sir, I said, and the criticism said, it 
was “ mello, with an infinitive following, which signifies 
tobe about to do a thing, futuwrus sum.” And Dr. 
Campbell said, that this held particularly in threats 
and warnings. I quoted Acts 3: 3, and 18: 14. Rev. 
3: 2, as examples, showing it is so rendered in our 
common version. ‘The general usage of mello, with 
an infinitive following, shows the correctness of the 
criticism. But you assert 1 Tim. 1. 16, is an exam- 
ple of this rule’s being defective, which is a mistake. 
The exceptions it seems were not very plenty. If 
they were, you had no occasion to commit a mistake 
in selecting an instance to show the rule defective. 
But the point of my criticism did not depend entirely 
on mello being used with an infinitive following. No 
Sir, it depended on its being so used “ particularly in 
threats and warnings.” Why overlook, or deliberate- 
ly conceal this point of the criticism, which has such 
a powerful bearing on this and the preceding text ? 
Produce, Sir, but one text, were mello, with an mfin- 
live following, is used, and wherea threat or a warning 
is given, and does not signify about to be, but a distant 
future, and i will allow you have done something. 
Your not being able to find such an example, shows 
the immovable ground of my interpretations, and 
the correctness of the criticism on which they are 
founded, 

But I shall now notice your remarks particularly 
on this passage. Ist. You say on p. 96, “the Ro- 
man empire did not become Christian till the reign 
of Constantine, in a. p. 313, so that Mr. B’s about to 
be, in this case did not take place till about three hun- 
dred years after the declaration was made.” Strange! 
Beyond all nmieasure strange! ! “The Roman em- 
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pire did not become Christian till the reign of Con- 
stantine ina. D. 313!” Jt seems then it was Constan- 
tine not Christ, which made the Roman empire 
Christian. But Sir, Christ had judged, ruled, and 
had so far subdued the people in the Roman empire 
previous to a. p. 313, that Constantine deemed it the 
best of policy to make Christianity the religion of 
the whole empire. Constantine never would have 
thought of this, unless the mass of the people had 
been so far subdued by Christ as to answer his po- 
litical purposes. The judging or ruling -of Jesus 
Christ inthe Roman empire so far from beginning 
with Constantine in the year 313, is the very date of 
the decline of his reign. At this date, Christianity 
was made by law the religion of the Roman empire, 
and from this period it gradually descended to the 
grave of corruption, in which it lay buried for ages, 
as all history abundantly testifies. -It is but a short 
time since any thing was done to raise Christianity 
from this grave, and sorry am | to say, your labors 
are spent in making Christianity still wear the grave 
clothes of this corruption. Christ by his truth, sub- 
dued multitudes in the Roman empire in Paul’s day. 
The sound of the gospel had gone into all the earth 
to the ends of the world (pakouniene ) The apostles 
by their preaching had turned the world (orkoumene 
or Roman empire) upside down, Rom. 10: 18. Acts 
i7: 6. Butthe Roman empire, according to your 
statement, was made Christian by Constantine a. p. 
313, which shows what views you have of Christiani- 
ty. Like Dr. Ely and others, you seem to be han-- 
kering after a national religion, nor can Christ rule 
or govern by his truth in any land, until this is the 
ease. If this is not the truth, to what purpose are the 
above statements? But 

2d. You immediately add—‘since the secieete was 
written, I have perused with pleasure a refutation of 
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Mr. B’s criticism on mello, by. Rev. S. C. Loveland, 
published in the Christian Repository, vol. ix. p. 
- 123—130, from which I will make an extract, being 

persuaded that it will be acceptable to the reader.” 
Very acceptable, Sir, at least to me, and you must 
now stand and look on while I attend to Mr. Love- 
land’s remarks. He says—‘‘that the word mello of- 
ten has the sense of a future action, about to take 
place, is not disputed. The same is true of the com- 
mon future tense; as usually understood in our lan- 
guage. It may be near or ata distance as the nature 
of the subject may require. The Latin meaning of 
mello, as already quoted from Parkhurst, is futwrus 
sum, which literally signifies tobe futwre, and this fu- 
ture may be near or remote as the subject to which it 
applies requires. Let Mr. B. or any other Latin 
scholar, prove that the Latin futurus and the Eng- 
lish future are not perfectly synonymous, and we 
promise with good fortune to attend to him. ‘To 
futurus sum, Schrevelius adds cunetor, to delay, to pro- 
long time, which constitutes his whole definition of 
“mello.” Y have no occasion to dispute this. Nor 
are you done in egreeing with me in my opinions, 
for you immediateiy add, ‘ although the word (mello) 
may have the meaning which Mr. B. has given it, yet 
if it has not this meaning exclusively it does not of it- 
self show that it had no reference to a day of general 
judgment at theclose of time. An argument founded 
merely on a single definition of an ambiguous term, 
every logician knows is at the best, extremely doubt- 
ful. Mr. B. has quoted from Parkhurst and Camp- 
bell, suffer me now to quote in addition from Jones’ 
Greek Lexicon what we believe to be a fair defini- 
tion of the word. ‘ Mello, I take time to do a thing, am 
bent upon, prepare to do, am about to do.” Such, Sir, 
are your statements, and I thank you kindly for them. 
For 1st. You admit that mello may have the mean- 
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ing | have given it, and the authorities you quote 
show that it actually has this meaning. But 2d. If 
‘every logician knows,” what you say he does, either 
you are not a logician, or, you know that if mello has 
not the sense you attach to it exclusively, it does not 
of itself show that it had reference to your “day of 
general judgment at the close of time.” You say, 
‘an argument founded merely on a single definition 
of an ambiguous term, every logician knows, is at the 
best extremely doubtful.” But 3d. You said above-— 
“‘that the word mello often has the sense of a future 
action, about to take place is not to be disputed.” 
But if it has this sense, yea has it often, why did you 
only say above, it ‘may have the meaning which Mr. 
B. has given it.” You blow positively and doubtfully — 
about this almost with the same breath. . But, if 
‘* mello often has the sense of a future action, about to 
take place,” and if this “is not to be dispvtted,” 
wherein does your opposition to my views and Dr. 
Campbell’s criticism consist? It lies in this, mello 
‘if it has not this meaning exclusively, it does not of 
itself. show that it had no reference to a day of gen- 
eral judgment, at the close of time.” For “an argu- 
ment founded merely on a single definition of an am- 
biguous term every logician knows, is at the best ex- 
tremely doubtful.” But Sir, as a candid man, your 
logic out of the question, did you not know that I 
rested no part of my argument on “a single defini- 
tion of an ambiguous term?” Nor was it rested on 
mello exclusively meaning a future whichis near. Nor 
was it even rested on mello, with an infinite following, 
signifying this. No Sir—did you not know it was 
rested on mello, with an infinitive following, particular- 
ly in texts where threats or warnings are given? This was 
the point of my criticism, and on this was my argu- 
ment founded. Did you not know all this? But 
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your logic failed you, Jones failed you, and we shall 
now see that your Scripture examples also fail you. 

You proceed thus: ‘Fora Scripture illustration 
and proof of these definitions and remarks we offer 
the following passages.” I have quoted above every 
syllable of your “definitions and remarks,” and we 
shall now see how your passages illustrate and prove 
them. Youquote Matt.11: 14. Mark 13: 14. Luke 

21:7. Acts 26: 22, Rom. 5: 14. 1 Tim, 1: 16, and 
Heb. 11: 8. Such, Sir, are your texts, and what do 
you quote them to prove? To prove that medlo, with 
an infinitive following, and in texts were a threat or a 
warning is given, is used to express a distant future? 
No Sir, a single example of this kind you have not 
produced, nor a single example can you find to pro- 
duce. But until such an example is produced you 
are beating the air, for my criticism, my argument, 
and the interpretations given, remain unaffected by 
all you can do orsay. Your texts prove what was 
never disputed by me. Why then did you adduce 
those texts to prove a point which I never thought of 
disputing? Could you suppose Sir, that this evasion 
of the point of my argument would escape my notice, 
or of any discerning reader? Your sarcasm and 
ridicule on some of the above texts, were ill-timed, 
and will likely give you pain enough without any re- 
taliation in kind from me. As you have quoted texts 
aside from proving the point at issue, you can “ recon- - 
cile those passages” or not, just as you please, for I have 
no concern with them; nor need I notice what you 
quote from Hedericus on p. 99, for the quotation is 
made on the ground of your own mistake, which | 
have just been exposing. 

But you say, p. 99—“ when Mr. B. comes to the 
passage in Acts 24: 25, which speaks of Paul’s rea- 
soning of a ‘judgment to come,’ he tells us that it 
should read a judgment about to be, and proceeds to 
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quote Parkhurst and Campbell as before. But un- 
luckily for Mr. B. mellontos is not a verb, but a parti- 
ciple, which Parkhurst says means ‘ future, what is to 
come.’ So one witness has failed him and he is left 
with Dr. Campbell alone.” We really hope this is 
not a fair specimen of yourGreek scholarship. Is it 
any wonderful discovery Sir, to tell us, *¢ medlontos is 
not a verb, but a participle,” for who does not know 
that a participle is part of the verb? But unluckily, 
not perhaps intentionally, you conceal what you ought 
to have told your readers, that the entire Greek 
phrase here is “‘ kai tow krimatos tou mellontos esesthar.”’ 
Is not the participle mel/ontos here followed by an in- 
finitive ? This you cannot deny, for it now stares 
you right in the face. But why did you conceal 
this? What answer you will return to this question 
1 leave to-your own candor. At first | imputed this 
to oversight in your haste to refute my views. But 
I shall proceed to show that you perceived, yea felt 
the point of the argument. 

On p. 99, 100, you thus quote my criticism from 
Dr. Campbell. “The Dr. says ‘ there is just such.a 
difference between estat and mellei esesthai in Greek, 
as there is between it will be and it 1s about to be in 
English. This holds particularly in threats and 
warnings.’ Mr. B. says ‘it is certain that Paul was 
threatening or warning Felix,’ and he thinks this ren- 
ders his interpretations doubly sure here.” Not a 
doubt can remain, that you felt the point of my ar- 
gument, but evaded encountering it. I infer this from 
the following circumstances. Ist. From your very 
next sentence: you say ‘‘ but mind, this is all by the 
help of Dr. Campbell, for just now Parkhurst stepped 
aside.”” And is it of any consequence, Sir, by whose 
help it was done? It concerned you to produce ex- 
amples, where mello, with an infinitive following, and 
in texts where threats or warnings are given,” signify a 
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distant future. Here, Sir, was the pinch; you felt 
it, but evaded_it, because no such texts were to be 
found. You have been calling in help from Jones, 
Hedericus, Parkhurst, in short from all quarters, but 
all to no purpose. I care nota straw, nor shall I 
mind by whose help you do this, only let it be done. 
On the same page you even.call in Dr. Campbell to 
help you, as if he helped you against his own criti- 
cism. But does he say any thing at variance with 
it? No. Does he furnish you with such texts as you 
want? No Sir; and all this proves how keenly you 
felt your difficulty, hence you raised a dust, as if Dr. 
Campbell was in your favor against himself, to cover 
your retreat. 2d. [shall only notice one thing more, 
which proves conclusively, that you felt your difficul- 
ty in meeting the point of my argument. You pro- 
ceed to beg the question, and even deny that this 
text contains any warning or threatening of Paul to 
Felix. You say—‘ St. Paul may have threatened 
or warned Felix, but does any one suppose that the 
text under consideration contains any part of his 
threatening or warning in the language addressed to 
him, provided this was the case? Is it not rathera 
summary declaration of what Paul preached in the 
language of the historian, than any part of Paul’s 
words in his own language ?” Sir, can any one suppose 
after this, that you could meet the point of my criti- 
cism, or can you deny that you felt it? No Sir; 
could you have met it, you never would have denied 
that the passage contains a threat ora warning. To 
get rid of the difficulty, you rob Mr. H. of one of 
the principal texts in support of his system. | bope 
then in all time to come, both of you will cease to quote 
it for such a purpose. But Sir, if this text contains 
no threat or warning, how many foolish sermons have 
been preached from it. What is worse, how many 
simple people have been rendered miserable by those 
$2 
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sermons! And if your reasoning in the above quo- 
tation is correct, we are now put into a way of get- 
ting rid of most threats and warnings in the Bible. 
Our readers may now judge for themselves of the 
truth of your assertions, if Parkhurst first left me as 
a witness, then Dr. Campbell left me, and whether I 
am “now without testimony.” In parting with you, 
permit me to express my regret, at the lengths you 
have gone in opposing a criticism, which, “‘ so long 
as Scripture usage of words is allowed a correct rule 
of interpretation,” never can be shown incorrect. 
You may call this being—“ very positive,” but it is 
after something like reasons have been offered for 
the assertion. Should you be inclined to bring this 
case again into court, | have Parkhurst, Campbell, 
and others to bring on the stand, and J can now add 
your name to the list of my witnesses, to testify in 
my favor. Adieu for the present. Let us now re- 
turn to Mr. Hudson. st 
You say, p. 101—‘“ Mr. B’s next criticism is upo 
the word world. He says ‘the Greek word here for 
world is not kosmos, nor aion, but otkoumene.’” It 
seems you are determined to be at variance with me, 
even when there is hardly a shade of difference in 
our sentiments. You say | define oikowmene to signi- 
fy— the Roman empire including Judea.” But had 
you only quoted the following from p. 222 of my Ks- 
says, you could not have pointed out a shade of dif- 
ference from that you give us from Parkburst. | 
said—“in Luke 21: 26, it (oikoumene) is rendered 
earth, and in all the other places by the term world. 
Pyydake 2: Le Aye: Acta, 242 Be hb 92). 27.4; has, 
it refers to the Roman empire, which included Judea, 
and most of the then known world. It particularly 
referred to the heathen or Gentile nations, whom the 
great dragon, called the devil and satan, deceived,” 
Rey. 12:9. comp. 16:14. But you say, p. 101— 
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“why did he not quote Parkhurst in this case, as 
well as on other words in this passage ? He undoubt- 
edly found that it would be fatal to his exposition. 
Parkhurst says, ‘ oikowmene signifies, 1st. ge the earth, 
or world; in Acts 17: 6. 31, (the very passage be- 
fore us) it denotes the inhabitants of the world. 2d. 
the Roman empire.” Well Sir, Parkhurst is now 
quoted, but it baffles all my ingenuity to find out what 
he has said which is ** fatal to my exposition. Is not 
Judea and all the Gentile nations, the whole habita- 
ble earth? Do you know any part of it which did 
not then come under one or other of these divisions? 
And, were not the inhabitants of these two divisions 
“the inhabitants of the world?” the whole race of 
mankind? Besides, if the Gospel was preached in 
Judea, and among the Gentile nations, was it not 
preached in all the world, or to all nations? It sure- 
ly never entered my mind that Christ was only to- 
rule or govern a part of the world, but all mankind. 
i beg of you to point out what part of them 1 left out.. 
Am | to blame, Sir, for your partial quotation of my 
statements? 

On p. 103, you notice my remarks on “ the word 
krino, rendered judge, in this passage.” All that need 
be said may be comprehended in the following brief 
remarks. ist. You do not state my sentiments fully 
and fairly. I stated, and illustrated at length in my 
Essays, p. 223—225, that Jesus Christ was to rule, 
or govern the word by his truth.. But I also stated 
and illustrated, p. 225, 226, that Jesus Christ was to 
judge or punish the world, by inflicting temporal judg- 
ments on it. But this last part you entirely conceal 
from your readers, and thus make them-believe, that 
according to my views, Jesus Christ only ruled or 
judged the world by his truth. 1 leave you and my 
readcrs to judge, whether this was either fair or hon- 
erable. What can all this management mean? 
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2d. I stated, Essays, p. 223—“ nor do I find a sin- 
gle instance where krino means to condemn to future 
punishment in another state of existence, though it is 
used in reference to temporal punishment.” This 
was a bold statement, Sir, but | find you decline con- 
tradicting it. Why decline it? 

3d. I showed, p. 223, 224, that Paulin this very 
passage quotes the words, ‘“ he shall judge the world 
in righteousness,” from Ps. 9:8. See all the texts I 
quoted and referred to, showing that the Old Testa- 
ment predicted God was to judge or govern the world 
in.righteousness by Jesus Christ. But Sir, of these 
texts, or what I said on them, you take not the slight- 
est notice, or inform your readers I ‘quoted them.— 
Now Sir, | appeal to yourself—if Paul in this passage 
borrowed his language from the Old Testament, did 
he not use the term judge in the same sense as the 
writer did from whom he quotes? Krino is the term 
used in the Seventy version, whence he made his. 
quotation, and he only points out what the Old Tes- 
tament writers meant by their language. But, as a 
future judgment is not taught in the Old Testament, 
Paul could not quote any proof from it. Nordo you, 
for all your proofs are drawn from the New. But 
you are for letting Paul explain his own meaning 
rather than call on the Seventy to do it. | Well, tak- 
ing this matter as you wish to have it, prove if youcan, 
that Paul ever attached your meaning to the term 
krino. If he uses it in more than thirly instances, you 
might surely find two or three of them, to prove your 
point. You tell us, “ Parkhurst gives eleven general 
definitions to krino.” But if he gave as many thous- 
ands, what does this prove unless it is shown that it 
is used in reference to a day of future general judg- 
ment? His giving—‘ to judge, or try in a solemn or 
judicial manner, as the first meaning of the word,” and 
his merely referring to this text proves nothing. You 
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allow that one of Parkhurst’s definitions is to my 
purpose. But can you say one of them is to your 
purpose ? Where, pray, have you shown this? When 
will you be able to show it? 

4th. You say—“ the very idea of ruling and gov- 
erning shows that the disobedient must be punished.” 
Certainly Sir; and I stated this as one part of Christ’s 
ruling or governing the world in righteousness. But 
this you was kind enough to conceal from your 
readers. Christ, Sir, has not only ruled the world 
with his truth, but he has punished the world, yea, 
his churches for their iniquities. But to condemn 
them to, or inflict punishment upon them, in your 
hell in a future state, is a very different thing. It is 
so different, that after all your toil and labor, you 
ean find no proof of it in the Bible. 

Heb. 9: 27, is your next proof text. You com- 
mence by saying—‘“ this passage needs no comment. 
It expressly says, that the judgment is after death.” 
It does Sir, but the question is—what judgment is after 
death? You say limited punishment. Orthodox peo- 
ple say endless misery. And some probably may say, 
it is‘annthilation. And have they notas gooda right, 
each in his turn to add, “ this passage needs no com- 
ment ?” And have not I as good aright as any of 
you to say, it means “dust thou art and unto dust shalt 
thou return ?” Gen. 3:19. And add—* this passage 
needs no comment ?” I might say this with more ap- 
parent truth than any of you, for my view of the text 
is agreeable to fact, but where is the Scripture or 
fact, that the judgment after death is limited punish- 
ment, endless punishment, or annihilation? Admit 
my view correct, and you find it taught in the Bible 
in other places, and confirmed by every day’s obser- 
vation. But adopt your view, and we are without 
evidence, except from this solitary, and yet disputed: 
text of the Bible. | 
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But on my view of the judgment, from Gen. 3: 19, 
you say, this—‘¢ undoubtedly means thou shalt die. 3 
You labor to establish this, Ist. By assuming that to 
die and to return to dust mean precisely the same 
thing. But is not this, Sir, a mistake? For in Gen. 
2: te 17, “in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,” no intimation is given that Adam should 
return to the dust. At any rate, Adam could not 
learn this from the words of the threatening, for 
death is only mentioned. According to your asser- 
tions, returning to the dust was the threatening, yet 
the threatening says nothing about returning to the 
dust. ifthe threatening of death referred merely to 
the loss of his innocence, or what is called spiritual 
death, it shows you must be mistaken in assuming 
that “to die and to return to dust mean precisely the 
same thing.” 

2d. But you say-— returning to the ground can- 
not mean the decomposing of the body, for this would 
make the passage teach that Adam would continue to 
eat bread after death, till this decomposition took 
place.” Very nice indeed. But toreturn you jar- 
gon for jargon, | reply: ‘If returning to the ground 
means to die, some never die at all, for they never 
return to the ground. Or if they ever do, they do 
not die until they do return.” Gentle reader pardon 
me once for this trifling. 

3d. The very reason assigned hy God, why man 
should return to the dust, shows that returning to it is 
something different than merely to die. The reason 
assigned’ why Adam should return to the ground, 
is—‘ for out of it wast thou taken.” But the threat- 
ening of death, be what it may, is predicated on his 
sinning. If you are correct, Sir, in saying, ‘ return- 
ing to the ground means to die,” God ought to have 
threatened Adam—thou must die because thou art 
dust; or as you express it, “ because thou art com- 
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posed of perishable materials.” But what comes of 
your immortal soul ? Is it alsoa perishable material? 
For nothing was said to Adam about an immortal 
soul, which after death should remain imperishable. 
God, Sir, speaks of the whole man, and unless you 
can show that a distinction had been previously 
made, between Adam’s perishable body, and his immor- 
tal soul, how could he understand it in any other 
way? The Scriptures make a distinction in man, but 
it isnot between an immortal soul and a body com- 
posed of perishable materials: As you introduce a 
very pertinent text to illustrate this topic, I shall for 
a moment call your attention to it. 

It is Ps. 146: 4, which has already been consider- 
ed, but I will here again advert to it. ‘ His breath 
goeth forth, he returneth to his earth, in that very day 
his thoughts (projects) perish.” This text states, 1st. 
“‘ His breath goeth forth.” Well, where does it go 
to? Solomon answers, Eccl. 12: 7, “it returns to 
God who gave it.” Is your immortal soul a breath 
which goeth forth? If it is, then brutes have immor- 
tal souls, for Solomon tells us, they have all one 
breath, Eccl. 3: 19—21. If your immortal soul, Sir, 
is something else than this, do tell us what it is? | 
am aware you say it is “ the mind,” but name the text 
if you can, which says, “ man’s mind goeth forth from 
him at death,” yea, Sir, name the text if you can, 
which says, any thing else but man’s breath at death 
goeth forth from him. At death God'is said to take 
away man’s breath or his life, and this is just what he 
gave him, for he breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life. God takes away just what he gave. 

But you declare man bas ati wmmertal soul 
which at death goeth forth from him. And where 
does it go to? ‘To hades, which is both your heaven 
and hell in a separate state? Butis not this, Sir, being 
- wise above what is written? The above text tells us 
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explicitly what goes forth, it is man’s breath or life. 
But no text says man’s immortal soul or his mind 
goeth forth from him at death. Onthe contrary, this 
text says, that at death his thoughts perish. Under- 
stand the word rendered thoughts, to mean splendors 
if you please. Is not a man’s mind or his thoughts 
his greatest splendor, which must by your’ own show- 
ing perish with all the others? Understand it pro- 
jects if you please. Well, why does his projects per- 
ish at death? Because his mind perisheth in which 
his projects originated, and hence cannot carry them 
on as formerly. But according to your system, man 
at death only changes the nature of his projects, for 
after death he is deeply engaged in hell carrying on 
the project of his own reformation by ‘“ consideration 
and reflection.” 

2d. In the former clause we are told “his breath 
goeth forth.” Here is the first step of the process, 
and you will allow that when a man’s breath goeth 
forth he is dead. But observe, it is added, “ he re- 
turneth to his earth,” which is the second step of 
this process; nor can you deny, that this is a judg- 
ment after death. And let every candid man say, if 
this is not a more rational and Scriptural view of the 
passage in question, than a limited punishment in 
your hell. In p. 107, you assert my view—*“ is de- 
grading to the dignity of the passage.” Only your 
dignity of it, for I leave it for all men to say, if my 
view 1s not more honorable to God’s dignity, and also 
the dignity of the passage, than that the judgment is 
either endiess or limited punishment in hell. Ortho- 
dox people say your view “is degrading to the dig- 
nity of the passage.” 

3d. It is added—*“ in that very day his thoughts. 
perish.” In what day does his thoughts perish? 
Surely in that day his breath goeth forth. If you 
understand death or a man’s breath going forth, the 
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same thing as returning to the dust, as you certainly 
do—what follows? It follows that a man’s thoughts, 
splendors or projects do not perish till his body returns 
to dust. ‘Yo avoid this. conclusion, is perhaps the - 
reason why -you advocate, that returning to the dust 
does not. mean the decomposition of the body. But 
l ask you what proof have you produced, that a 
man’s thoughts survive death, but that his projects and 
splendors do not? We have no proof from experience 
or observation, that the one survives death any more 
than the other. And J challenge you to produce a. 
text of Scripture which says any man thinks after 
death in your hell. 

But to return to the passage in question. You con- 
tend for a judgment after death: and that you attach 
the idea of punishment to the term judgment in this 
passage is indisputable. Finding fault with my 
views, p. 108, you say—“‘ it would be trifling with a 
man’s understanding to tell him, that a sinner would 
be punished by having his clay-cold body unite with 
its kindred dust.” But it seems you forgot yourself 
sadly, for inp. 109, you say—* but after all Mr. B’s 
labor, this passage stands firm in support of a future 
judgment. It tells us expressly, that it is after death, 
and includes all men, and it is spoken of as a truth 
of notoriety, as a doctrine generally believed.” On 
these two quotations | remark | 

ist. It still remains to be proved that your view of 
the judgment in this passage was a truth of notoriety, 
a doctrine generally believed in Paul’s day. But in 
Paul’s day, and in every age, it has been a truth of 
notoriety, a doctrine universally believed, that the 
clay-cold body of every man must unite with its kin- 
dred dust. And | leave it for others to say whether 
God was trifling with Adam’s understanding when he 
told him this truth. And whether he announced this 
to him as a judgment or as a reward of righteousness. 
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That this judgment takes place soon after death who 
disputes? And if it may not be called a judgment or 
punishment, who, Sir, views it as a blessing? If it is 
not a judgment, and one calculated to hide. pride 
from our eyes, why was it denounced atall? Itisa 
judgment which men inall ages have wished to avoid. 
The very practice of embalming, to which you refer 
in ridiculing my views, is a striking illustration of the 
fact. ; 

2d. These two quotations show that in your haste 
you make out universal punishment. Instead of 
unwersal salvation, we have now got universal damna- 
tion or punishment after death, and if we are to believe 
you, this universal damnation is “ spoken of as a truth 
of notoriety,as a doctrine generally believed” in 
Paul’s day... 

On p. 108, you proceed to notice what I said on 
the term meta, rendered after inthis passage. I may 
be mistaken in my remarks, but would just remind 
you, that your burlesque and ridicule in alluding to 
Sterne’s critic, has no tendency to convince me of my 
error. Nor has Mr. Loveland’s more sober remarks, 
in the Christian Repository of December 1828, to 
which I shall here pay attention. After quoting my 
remarks on the term meta, he says, “all this and some’ 
more we find in this author, to show that meta is right- 
ly translated; except that it needs the modification of 
the word immediately,” p.187. He thinks then, 
that the apostle to have suited my views, ought to 
have said, “and as it is appointed unto men once to. 
die, but after (meta) this immediately the judgment.” 
But who could believe it, unless he saw it, that om 
the very next page, Mr. Loveland write thus: “ It is 
very evident from the use the sacred writers make of 
the word meta, that when it governs an accusative, it 
signifies commonly after, either immediately or re- 
motely, as we use the English term; but sometimes. 
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is considered to have the sense of within.” But if 
meta even with an accusative, ve signifies commonly 
after,” this is granting all | contended for. But why 
grant that mela signifies immediately afier, yet say, 
that it “needs the modification of the word immediate- 
ly?? This very modification just allowed, is signified 
in the term meta itself. But Mr. Loveland is not 
done with his concessions in my favor, for he adds, 
p. 189, “ by a fair construction of the term meta, the 
judgment may immediately follow death, or it may 
not. It depends entirely on the nature of the sub- 
ject to define the period, and not on any particular 
criticism, which may be employed on this Greek 
preposition.” 

He adds——“‘ so far then as our author rests on his 
investigation of meta for his interpretation of the 
aforesaid text in Hebrews, so far, we are persuaded, 
he rests on an ill-founded criticism.” All Lever rest- 
ed, or needed to rest on the term meta, was, that the 
judgment mentioned “ may immediately sfolliea death.” 
All this Mr. Loveland grants me in explicit language. 

But permit me now to turn tables on Mr. Love- 
land, and ask both of you, Ist. What modification of 
the term meta will suit your views of the judgment 
mentioned in this passage? You both believe ina 
judgment immediately after death for your immortal 
souls in a separate state. Should you refer the judg- 
ment mentioned in the passage to this, your views 
then require the very same medificationas mine. But 
as you refer it toa general. judgment at the end of the 
world, the word meta will require an exlension not easi- 
ly found either in the word or in the passage. As to 
modification, Sir, it is out of the question. ‘The thing 
you have got to tell us is, what word the apostle 
ought to have used to suit your extension of the judg- 
ment mentioned. The examples you cite ] have no 
occasion to notice, for you have granted all 1 wish 
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respecting meta. Butit is incumbent on you to show, 
either from these, or by some other examples of its 
application, that meta, after, means after, at the end 
of this world, perhaps three hundred and_ sixty 
thousand years hence. 

2d. As to my interpretation of this passage, Mr. 
Loveland says—“ for ourselves we are prepared to 
say, we believe Mr. Balfour’s has some truth in it.” 
I am unable, Sir, to return Mr. Loveland or you the 
compliment, for I am not prepared to say, your views 
of this passage have any truth in them, whether you 
consider the judgment as a punishment of the soul in 
a separate state, or for both soul and body after the 
resurrection. Mr. Loveland admits, p. 189, that the 
view | give of the judgment “is a truth, but says, it 
does not indisputably follow, that it “is the judgment 
to which Paul alluded in the passage under consider- 
ation.” J do not affirm it indisputably follows, but I 
do affirm, it may be admitted for candid considera- 
tion until a more rational and Scriptural view of the 
passage is given. Mr. Loveland allows that though 
my interpretation is an innovation upon all hereto- 
fore interpretations of the text, it is no ‘ argument 
against its validity.” 
_ With all these concessions and remarks of. Mr. 
Loveland’s in view, would it not. have been well for 
you to have shared yovr sneering, burlesque, and 
ridicule between us?) I have no doubt, Sir, but he 
would have had his share, had your love for us both 
‘been equal. But I would advise you to lay this 
aside, and apply yourself in asober manner to refute 
iy opinions. All I rested on the term meta, is con- 
ceded to me, and in making these concessions, Mr. 
Loveland has not helped, but injured your cause. 

On p. 109, you proceed to the texts in which the 
phrase “the day of judgmeni” occurs. These texts 
are considered in my Essays. But you only select 
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iwo of them onwhich you rest your cause. ‘The. 
first is | 

Matt. 11: 23, 24,-which the reader will please turn 
to and read. Your first objection to what I advanced 
respects the article. 1 said it should be “a day of 
judgment,” and not “ the day of judgment,” as in the 
common version. I! quoted Prov. 6: 34, showing the 
same Greek phrase occurs in the Seventy version, as. 
in the above texts alluded to in the New Testament, 
and is rendered by our translators ‘ the day of ven- 
geance.” ‘That it refers to a day of temporal ven- 
geance, no one will dispute. Nor can you find an 
instance where this phrase refers to your day of 
judgment at the end of time. I need only quote 
Ewing in corroboration of all 1 advanced, and in refu- 
tation of your reply to it. He says in his grammar, 
p- 64, “the article joined with a substantive noun — 
expressed, gives it a determinate definite sense, such 
as in English is denoted by the article the; prophetes, 
‘“‘q@ prophet,” o prophetes, “the prophet.” An object 
may require to be marked out in this definite or de- 
termined manner—by being in itself of so peculiar a 
nature that only one of its species is known, or sup- 
posed to be known; as, John 1: 1, 0 logos, ‘* the word ;” 
Joanes 0 Baptistes, John the Baptist.” See all that 
Ewing says on this subject, which to save room, I for- 
bear quoting. 

From what Ewing here says, permit me to ask—is 
not “your day of judgment” of “so peculiar a_na- 
ture, that only one of its species is known, or sup- 
posed to be known,” and required to “be marked 
out in this definite or determined manner by the ar- 
ticle the ?” And does not Ewing, Sir, quote John 1: 1, 
the very text you refer to, in favor of my views, and 
against yours? He also agrees with the Gloucester 
Greek grammar, from which you quote. As there 
were many beginnings, the article is omitted “ before 
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universals,” but it is used before logos, for only one 
person was Called the word. 

But I stated also, that the phrase rendered “the 
day of judgment,” could not refer toa day of gener- 
al judgment at the end of the world, for in Luke 11: 
31, 32, it is said, the Ninevites and queen of the 
south were to rise up In the judgment and condemn 
the generation of Jews whom our Lord addressed. 
But you’explain this, p. 113, to mean “the race or 
nation of the Jews,” throughout their generations. 
This is what you mean should be understood, and 
what is required to evade my argument. But Sir, 
what man does not perceive the text and scope of 
the writer confines it to the generation of Jews our 
Lord was addressing? The words you*quote from 
Wakefield—*“ shall rise up in judgment with this race 
of men,” confirms my view of the passage. The 
Scripture usage of genea, rendered generation, proves 
your view of the text false, as could easily be shown. 
Will you risk you reputation in defending, that gen- 
eration here means all the generations of the Jewish 
nation? But: you say, p. 113—* the passage says, 
they shall rise with that generation. But it does not 
teach us that this will take place during the life time 
of that generation. On the contrary, the very term 
here rendered rise, is a term used in various passages 
to signify a literal resurrection. The queen of the 
south and the men of Nineveh had been dead a 
long time, consequently the word rise, applied to 
them, could mean nothing else than rising from the 
dead, and that generation is to rise with them in the - 
judgment day, and be condemned by them.” But 
Sir, have you so soon forgot what Dr. Campbell 
says? “The word anastasis, or rather the phrase 
anastasis ton nekron is indeed the common term by 
which the resurrection, properly so called is denom- 
inated in the New Testament. Yet this is neither 
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the only nor the primitive import of the word anasta- 
sis; it denotes simply being raised from inactivity to 
action, or from obscurity to eminence, or a return to 
such a state after an interruption.” It did not suit 
your purpose to quote this. But supposing the term 
rendered rise here, had been anastasis, and suppose 
also that its primitive import was to rise from the 
dead, it is nothing to your purpose. But, Sir, the 
word rendered rise, in Luke 11: 31, 32, is not anasta- 
sis. In verse 31, it is the word egeiro; and in verse 
32, the word anistemi is used. But Dr. Campbell 
has just told us, it is “the phrase anastasis ton nekron, 
by which the resurrection, properly so called, is de- . 
nominated in the New Testament.” These then can- 
not be the terms by which it is properly denominated 
in the New Testament. ‘To have suited your pur- 
pose, anistemi or egeivo Ought to have been the word 
in the New Testament, denoting a literal resurrec- 
tion. It is of no consequence how long the Ninevites. 
and queen of the south had been dead, for you must 
prove the passage teaches a literal resurrection. You 
should notice, Sir, that it is not said the Ninevites 
and queen of the south shall rise in the resurrection, 
but that they “ shall rise in the judgment.” And. cer- 
tainly nothing is said in the context, showing that 
our Lord was treating of a literal resurrection.— 
Moreover Sir, in all the passages where a literal resur- 
rection is treated of, not a word is said about your 
day of judgment, as all candid men willallow. How 
do you account for this omission? But it also de- 
_ serves notice, that if your views are correct, men at 
the day of judgment are to be raised, not as indi 
viduals, but as races or generations of men. To say 
the least, this is contrary to the common opinion 
about it. 

] objected also to your exposition, on the ground that 
you contrasted temporal judgments with an eternal. 
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one. But all you say in reply to this is mere as- 
sertion and deserves no notice. This mode of an- 
swer saves much time, but who is -the wiser for a 
string of assertions? In my Reply to Mr. Sabine, I 
noticed the future tense of the verb “it shall be more 
tolerable,” and adduced very respectable authority 
for what I. advanced. But as you seemed to be 
alarmed, as if all religion was about to be destroyed, 
1 waived availing myself of this in my Essays. It 
was there said, p. 263, “ But Mr. Hudson,” &c. see 
from p. 263—266. Itistoolong for quotation. But, > 
Sir, have you replied to what is advanced in those 
pages? Any thing which looks like this is the fol- 
lowing, and all can judge if it touches my arguments 
or establishes: your own views. Ist. You take for 
granted, and go on assuming as true, that the day of 
judgment of which the text speaks, is in a future 
state of existence. But this, Sir, is just assuming the 
point in debate. There is no occasion to dispute 
about the future tense of the verb, until this point is 
first settled. All depends on this; for if the judg- 
ment refers to time, and not to eternity, all you say 
falls to the ground. 

2d. In reply to the past tense being used respecting 
God’s judgments on Sodom, you quote as follows from 
your Letters, “does it follow that her judgment. is 
past, because her overthrow has been accomplished? 
we might as well pretend that a criminal has had his 
trial because he has been taken by the officer.” A 
very wonderful distinction, which happens to make 
the destruction of Sodom no judgment at all, but only 
being taken by the officer. Probably you, would 
have been of a different opinion, had you been in 
Sodom, and found the torrents of fire and brimstone 
pouring down upon you. Such hair-breadth distinc- 
tions between overthrow and judgment, would have 
proved a slender shield against the storm. But such 
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distinctions we had never seen on paper, if you could 
have found any thing better to meet my argument. 
l take your good will for the deed. 

2 Peter 2: 9, is your next text. “ The Lord know- 
eth how to deliver the godly out of temptations, and 
to reserve the unjust unto the day of judgment, to be 
punished.” In reply to what you have advanced, 
my first remark is—you assume at the very outset. 
the question in debate, and very little in the form of 
proof appears afterward. ‘There is no debate, Sir, 
that this passage speaks of a day of judgment. Nor, 
that when Peter wrote it was future. Nor is there 
any debate but that at this day of judgment some 
were to be punished. ‘The question in debate is— 
did Peter teach your day of general judgment at the end 
of this world? ‘This is precisely the point at issue 
between us, as you will allow, but for want of evi- 
dence to establish it, you are determined to assume 
it. Assumptions and proof, Sir, are with me very 
different things. So also isa day of judgment in 
time, and yours in eternity. 

2d. Having fixed your premises, by assuming the 
question in debate, you commence by asserting or 
inferring thus :—“ thus we see, that this passage at 
first view teaches a future judgment.” But from 
what, Sir, is this seen, except your assumption and 
assertions? And what is it, that a man might not 
- see, if these are to be admitted as evidence? But 
you add—* this sentiment is not only expressed in 
the language of thé passage, but is interwoven with 
the whole argument.” Here is another assertion, 
but which you attempt to make good by “a brief 
view of this passage in its connexion.” ‘This you do 
by Ist. Telling us from Ewing that tartarus is “the 
place where fallen angels and wicked spiritsare kept 
until the day of judgment.” But this is also asser- 
tion, and has been asserted until we are tired in hear- 
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ing it. But, in confirmation of it you add—* Mr. B, 
in his First Inquiry, p. 63—85, admits that lartarus 
literally signifies a state of punishment, after death, 
or the prison of hades.” What, Sir, I admit this? 
No Sir, I admitted that the heathen held such an 
opinion, but showed that their wise men laughed at 
this fable of tartarus. See the whole of sect. lil. 
chap. 1. of my First Inquiry, and also my Essays, 
p- 272—.275. Even the orthodox Mr. Sabine, declar- 
ed, that tartarus was a “ political limbo,” a ‘place 
of fabled confinement for unfortunate gods and kings.” 
But, Sir, as your present book is a professed answer 
to my Essays, how comes it to pass you passed over 
in silence what I said of Jude 6, and 2 Peter 2: 4, re- 
- specting the angels which sinned? Prove if you can 
that these texts refer to angels who fell from heaven, 
or that tartarus to which they were cast down, re- 
ferred to your place of future punishment. Refute, 
Sir, my interpretations before I say any thing more 
on this subject. 

But you proceed to say—* Peter well knew that 
those to whom he addressed himself, believed in a 
future judgment, and that the very word taridrus 
would convey that idea to their minds. If this opin- 
ion had been erroneous, he would have corrected 
it.” See the whole paragraph. But is this reason- 
ing? Or do you-consider where it will lead you? 
For example, ‘ Peter well knew. that those to whom 
he addressed himself once believed in an evil being 
called the devil, and that the word devil would con- 
vey that idea to their minds, Ist Epistle 5: 8. If this 
opinion had been erroneous he would have corrected 
it.” | might apply your mode of reasoning to the 
term satan, to demons, ghosts, witchcraft, and many other 
things, but a word to the wise is sufficient. Wedo not 
affirm that you believe all these heathen opinions, 
but we do affirm you ought to believe them to main- 
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tain consistency inthe above argument. It will not 
surprise me to hear you are a believer in all the su- 
perstitions of the heathen. And you can tell us as 
you do here—* Peter as a faithful apostle, or even as 
aman of common honesty, would not have used such 
language, unless he knew all these things to be facts.” 
But as this argument comes upon us, not like “ angels’ 
visits, few and far between,” enough has been said 
respecting it. : 

On p. 119, you proceed to notice my objections to 
your exposition of this passage. But here again you 
go on assuming and asserting. In my Essays it was 
shown, that Peter in the context introduced three in- 
stances of God’s judgments under the Old ‘Testament 
dispensation. When God brought judgments former- 
ly on the wicked he delivered the godly. Peter, and 
all Christians knew their master had predicted a day 
of judgment coming on that generation, and he rea- 
sons from God’s past conduct what he would do when 
it arrived. Formerly, he had delivered the godly, 
and reserved the wicked to be punished, and he 
would do so again. But let us see what you say re- 
specting-my objections to your views. 

Ist. | founded an argument against your views on 
the word chiefly, or the phrase. “ chiefly them that walk 
after the flesh,” and asked—* why any chiefly in this 
case, if all the unjust are reserved to the day of judg- 
ment at the end of the world?” But the question you 
ask by way of retort is not to the purpose. The 
judgment referred to did not come on all the Jewish 
nation to the same extent; they who endured to the 
end were saved, but even they unavoidably felt the 
distress which came on the nation generally, for even 
the best of men, yea, innocent babes, suffer in the 
general calamities which came on nations for their 
sins. But the weight of God’s vengeance fell on the 
unbelieving part of the Jewish nation, hence it is said, 
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“chiefly them who walk after the flesh.” But we have 
seen on Heb. 9: 27, above, that none are exempt 
from your day of judgment, so that there can be no 
chiefly in this case. It is a universal day of judgment, 
universal punishment, according to your system. 

2d. Another objection of mine was—“ that Peter 
says nothing of the end of the world in this passage 
or the context.” You retort by saying—* Peter 
says nothing about the destruction of Jerusalem in 
this passage, and hence it cannot apply to that event.” 
Who disputes, Sir, that Peter refers to the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, 1- Peter, 4: 7. 17—19, and other 
places 1 might refer to in his epistles? Orthodox 
commentators will show youthis. But you add, that 
Peter, in the next chapter, verse 7, “speaks of the 
end of the world.” This is a mistake, as even ortho- 
dox commentators also show you. I heard Dr. 
Beecher give the very same view of this passage that 
_I gave, and would refer you to the Trumpet and 
Universalist Magazine for an illustration of it.* 

But you say, p. 121, “this is one of the plainest 
passages in Scripture onthe subject of the destruc- 
tion of the earth, and unless Mr. B. admits this doc- 
trine, it is idle for him to maintain the restitution of 
all things; for as long as men continue to live here 
as they do at present, a universal salvation can never 
take place.” Certainly Sir, “¢as long as men con- 
tinue to live here as they do at present, a universal 
salvation can never take place ;” but who said they 
will always continue to live so? Paul tells us, 1 Cor. 
15, that living and dead shall be changed in a mo- 
ment, from mortality and corruption to immortality 
and incorruption. Will not this, Sir, be a restitution 
of all things, a universal salvation, if the earth should 
never be destroyed? Is there any occasion to destroy 
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the earth to accomplish it? In no place where the 
resurrection is mentioned does any writer speak 
about destroying the earth. On the contrary, after 
the resurrection, both earth and air exists, for it is 
from the earth the raised dead are to ascend to meet 
the Lord in the air. 1 Thes. 4: 13—18. From what 
part of your Bible do you learn that it is necessary . 
to destroy the earth to accomplish the'restitution of 
all things, or a universal salvation? Some very em- 
inent men have held the opinion that this earth is to 
be fitted: up for the abode of men after the resur- 
rection. | 

3d. It was also stated by meas an objection against 
your view of. the passage, that the judgment of the 
persons was near, for their judgment lingered not and 
their damnation slumbered not, verse 1—3. How 
could this be said, if your day of judgment is at three 
hundred and sixty thousand years distance as is af- 
firmed by some orthodox writers? In fact, how could 
it be said, if it should take place to-morrow, for it is 
nearly two thousand years since Peter uttered these 
words. In reply to this, you refer us to chap. 3, 
about the coming of the Lord, and that one day is 
with the Lord as a thousand years. But you should 
know, Sir, that this cannot refer to Christ’s coming 
at your day of judgment and the end of this world, 
for after both these, Peter speaks of a “new heavens 
and a new earth,” which is allowed to refer to that 
mentioned in Isai. 65: 17—19, and means the new 
dispensation under the reign of the Messiah. But 
see the paper in the Trumpet referred to above. 

4th. I mentioned as an objection to your views, 
and_in support of my own, the following from Park- 
hurst. He says, “that the Greek kolazo is some- 
times applied by the profane writers in the sense of 
restramng or repressing as may be seen in Scapula.”’- 
In corroboration! adduced Acts 4: 21, the only other 
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place where this word is used. But you assert that 
Parkhurst “ confutes my interpretation.” You de- 
clare I concealed what he says, and attempted “to 
impose upon the unlearned reader by giving a false 
quotation.” Well, let us see what you say | con- 
cealed from my readers. You say—‘he defines 
kolazo in this case to signify to punish hereafter.” I 
then ask you first-—where does Parkhurst say the per- 
sons referred to are tobe punished? In your hell 
Sir? No. When does he say they are to be punish- 
ed? He says it is “hereafter.” But does he say 
this hereafter is after death? No Sir. Does he say 
hereafter at your day of general judgment at the end 
of the world? No Sirs. What aid does he then af- 
ford you? None Sir. What does he say to confute 
my views? Nota word; for my day of judgment was 
hereafter as well as yours, though in this world. It is 
one thing to be punished hereafter and quite another 
to be punished after death or in another state of emis- 
ence. But you wish it to be believed that 1 deny 
kolazo means to punish, and. made a false quotation 
from Parkhurst to this effect. But that this is incor- 
rect any one may see who consults my Essays, p. 
258. It never was supposed by me nor was it neces- 


sary in support of my views, to advocate that kolazo 


did not mean to punish, for this is-one means by 
which men are restrained. And did I not say— 
‘“‘ let us advert to the context and see the nature and 
kind of punishment referred to? And went on and 
pointed out this, yea, showed the context said noth- 
ing about your punishment at a day of general judg- 
ment. Was all this, Sir denying, that kolazo signifi- 
ed to punish? Iam sorry to spend time to refute 
what the simple reading of p. 257, 258 of my Es- 
says refutes. 

I charged you with a palpable misrepresentation 
of my remarks.on the word reserve, and pointed it 
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out, p. 259, 260 of my Essays. I added—‘if this 
misrepresentation arose from inadvertence, | excuse 
it.” But you deny the charge, inform us you had 
prepared some remarks in reply, yet suppressed 
them, saying it would be troubling the reader with 
what did not relate to the subject. Jf it was worth 
while to introduce the subject at all, it was worth 
while to clear yourself of my charge. Your prepar- 
ed remarks, must have been worthless indeed, if they 
were not of more value to your readers, than nearly 
a whole page of assertions, with which you close 
your remarks on this passage. It would only cost 
the time in writing them, to give you two pages of 
assertions in reply, but Ido not wish to make my 
readers pay for assertions. , 

2 Cor. 5: 8—11, is your last text quoted in proof 
of “a future judgment.” On what you say I remark, 
Ist. That you quoted it p. 64—70, to prove that 
Paul’s immortal soul was immediately after death 
happy with Christ. But here you quote it to prove 
a future judgment at the end of this world. Unless 
then the end of the world’was at Paul’s decease, he 
went to heaven without any trial or judgment passed 
upon-him. ‘Tell us then, why he needs to be brought 
up for trial before Christ at his judgment seat, after 
having spent some thousands of years in felicity with 
him in heaven? On what Scripture ground do you 
account for this procedure? What reasons do you 
assign for it? 

2d. It appears that being absent from the body, 
and being in a future state are with you synonymous 
expressions. Well, when do you say this judgment 
is to take place? Isit in a disembodied state when 
men are absent from the body, or is it after soul and 
body are reunited atthe resurrection? According to 
the following statement it takes place while men are 
in their disembodied state, for you say p. 125—“the 
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probability of being rejected in a future state, the 
apostle enforces by this consideration, ‘for we must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ; that 
every one may receive the things done in his body.’ 
This clearly shows that the. judgment will be after 
death, when men are absent from the body.” If this 
judgment takes place “when men are absent from the 
body,” it must be when they are in a disembodied 
state, for after the resurrection they are not absent 
from the body. In this case the body will escape 
- your judgment altogether, unless you have two judg- 
ments, one before and another after the resurrection. 
But if your judgment takes place when men are ab- 
sent from the body, it is not a general resurrection. 
And it may be asked, what need there is for a resur- 
rection, for it is the immortal soul which is to be judg- 
ed, and why not also suffer for all the sins committed 
in the body ? 

3d. You say—‘ it would be useless and iBeurd to 
labor for future acceptance, if there was no possibili- 
ty of any one’s being rejected. The consideration 
of his laboring that he might be accepted, when ab- 
sent from the ‘body, supposes that there was danger 
of not being accepted, and that those who did not la- 
bor thus, would experience this rejection.” Well, 
all infants, idiots, the heathen, and most professed . 
Christians, must ie rejected, for they do not labor 
for this acceptance. And it may be asked, “ doth 
Mr. Hudson fear God for naught?” By no means. 
He serves him from terror, and because he is to be 
handsomely rewarded for his services in a future 
state. But the above quotation was stated before in 
your Letters, and was answered as follows in my 
Essays, p. 300, 301, which can be seen by turning 
‘to those pages, and which to save room | forbear 
quoting. 

Permit me to ask, have you met these self-evident 
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remarks from this passage? No Sir; and if you 
could have met them we should not have seen the 
following from you, p. 126—“ we labor that we may 
not be rejected after death, because Jerusalem will 
be destroyed in this world,” and “that the whole 
dispensation of rewards and punishments began and 
ended with the siege of that devoted city.” Can 
you deny Sir, that Paul speaks as uncertain wheth- 
er he would be present or absent, when this day of 
judgment arrived? I should think this must be ob- 
vious to all. Well, does not this show that it could 
not be your judgment in a future state? Either fairly 
meet this or give up, for until it is met, all your rea- 
soning and ridicule can avail nothing with men of 
understanding. 

4th. You say—*“‘it also appears that this judgment 
is universal.” You think this appears from the ex- 
pressions—‘t we must all appear before the judgment 
seat,” and Rom. 14: 10,11, 12, where similar lan- 
guage is used. But this was certainly said without 
due reflection, for in this case you must also advo- 
cate, that al/ “labor that whether present or absent 
they may be accepted of him,” verse 9. And that 
all * are willing rather to be absent from the body, 
and to be present with the Lord,” verse 8. And that 
all “ walk by faith and not by sight,” verse 7. See, 
Sir, the whole context to the same effect. Nothing 
can be more obvious, than that the same we, the same 
all, in fact the same persons are spoken of in these 
verses, as are referred to inverse 10. By thus ad- 
vocating, that the judgment is universal you arrive at 
universal salvation, in fact no future judgment at all. 
You advert to this, p. 127, 128, by saying—“ now 
the whole force of this argument rests upon the as- 
sumption that Paul by the term we, meant only him- 
self and those then living.” You allow that “the 
pronouns we and ws occur in every verse from first 

14 
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to tenth.” Well, how do you prove that they must 
be understood in a limited sense in all the other 
verses, but in verse 10,-in a universal sense? It is 
beyond all fair debate, that the apostle, whoever he 
means by us and we, speaks of the same persons 
throughout the whole ten verses. 1 defy any man to 
point out, that he either makes a change of persons or 
an extension of persons at verse 10. df he speaks of 
all verse 10, he speaks of all in the other nine verses. 
And if he speaks only of Christians in those nine 
verses he speaks only of Christians in verse 10. But 
as it is admitted that he only speaks of believers in 
those nine verses it will be admitted by every fair 
reasoner, that he only speaks of them in verse 10. 

5th. On p. 126,127, you advert to my examination 
of the word bematos, rendered “judgment-seat.” I 
maintained, and now maintain, that the Scripture us- 
age of this word is against its applying beyond death. 
I stated that this term was never used in Scripture to 
express a judgment-seat in another state of existence. 
This statement you do not controvert. How then, 
Sir, do you meet it? You say ‘we have shown else- 
where that this rule of interpretation is defective.” 
How defective? By your having found one text 
where bematos referred to a judgment-seat beyond 
death? No; for if you could have found one in- 
stance of this, you would have deemed it conclusive 
in your favor. All Scripture usage being against 
you and in my favor is conclusive evidence that you 
are mistaken in your view of the passage in ques- 
tion. The rule of Scripture usage is good when it 
favors your cause, but it is always defective when it 
favors mine! But instead of refuting what | ad- 
vanced about this, you proceed to state my views in 
your own logical form, and substitute ridicule for ar- 


gument, as may be seen on p. 127. Ridicule, Sir, 


but only produce one instance where bematos, render- 
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ed judgment-seat means your judgment-seat in a future 
state of eaistencee Could you have produced this, 
Pilate, Herod, Gallio, and Sosthenes would never 
have been named. 

On p. 128, 129, you thus write: ‘ Mr. B. applies 
this passage of course to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. But, according to history, Paul was dead be- 
fore that period; how then could he be rewarded at 
that time, seeing there is no intermediate existence © 
on Mr. B’s plan? This difficulty he felt, and attempt- 
ed toremove by telling us that Paul was rewarded 
after death. But how was he rewarded? How? 
Why, by leaving a great name behind him! < Paul, 
the apostles, and the primitive Christians,’ says Mr. 
B. ‘shall be had in everlasting remembrance;’ p.- 
296. This, then, is the ‘great reward,’ the ‘in- 
corruptible crown,’ which Jesus promised to the 
faithful! He will grant them the bubble honor, if they 
will wait patiently till they are dead, so that they 
cannot receive it! The great and glorious reward 
which the gospel holds out to the true and faithful 
follower of Christ, is fame, 


‘—-—a fancied life in others’ breath, 
A thing beyond us, e’en before our death.’ 


“Jt is to be regretted that men of sense and judg- 
ment will have recourse to such pitiful shifts to save 
a sinking system.” | | 

I pass over entirely the sarcasm and ridicule which 
appears in these remarks, for these things do not hap- 
pen to be argument with me. Onthis quotation I re- 
mark ist. | examined the Scripture usage of the 
term crown and! will thank you or any man to show 
that my statements are unscriptural. Until this is 
at least attempted your sarcasm and ridicule are pre- 
mature. 2d. But do you indeed call the approba- 
tion of God and Jesus Christ “ the bubble honor?” Yes 
Sir, for the “righteous to be had in everlasting re- 
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membrance” is only the “ bubble honor” by your own 
statements in the above quotation. But granting it 
were true, it is certainly as good as any thing you 
give us in its place. But 3d. Is it like an honorable 
man, to represent that this “ bubble honor” is my re- 
~ ward, my heaven after the resurrection of the dead? 
You certainly know that this is false. My heaven 
after the resurrection is a life of incorruption and 
glory, 1 Cor. 15. This life, this heaven, Paul or 
others could do no more to procure, than the infant 
who drops from the womb into the grave. It is the 
grace given us in Christ Jesus, and will be bestowed 
on allin the resurrection atthelastday. 4th. What 

ou call my “ bubble honor,” was that which all the 
faithful followers of Christ obtained, who having en- 
dured to the end, were waiting for their Lord’s com- 
ing, mentioned in Matt. chaps. 24,25. But 5th. 
What is your heaven? It is just the reverse of your 
hell—pleasant mental reflections, as 1 showed in my Es- 
says, pe 343—346. People go to your hell because 
they did not labor. All who goto your heaven it 
seems get there for doing their duty. No, not quite 
so much as this, for you send some there, who after 
a life of iniquity, by a few hours penitence and pain 
on the cross, entitle themselves to immediate pleasant 
reflections in heaven. 6th. Butto give point to your 
sarcasm and ridicule you say—* Christ will grant 
them the bubble honor, if they will wait patiently till. 
they are dead, so that they cannot receive it.” But 
it isshown in my Essays, and hinted at above, that 
my bubble honor was conferred on all the faithful fol- 
lowers of Jesus whether they were dead or alive.— 
Nor have you so much as attempted to refute what I 
have said. But the above sarcasm comes with an 
ill grace from you, for if your view of verse 10 is 
correct, persons must not only wait patiently until 
they are dead, but until your day of judgment at the 
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end of the world, to be either punished or rewarded. 
This will appear presently. What I would observe 
here is, that if your reasoning in the above quotation 
is admitted correct, God must work a continued mir- 
acle to fulfil either his promises or his threatenings, 
or the course of human events must be stopped. For 
example, Christ said—* he that endureth to the end 
shall be saved.” But his promise was never fulfilled: 
to such faithful disciples as died before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. Again he said, “that upon you 
may come all the righteous blood shed upon the 
earth.” But some of the wicked Jews died, and es- 
caped this threatening. But Sir, this objection of 
yours, sarcastically stated, was fully answered in 
my Essays, p. 290-—296. Answer what I have said 
there, then indulge your sarcasm. Virtue, wisdom, 
prudence, righteousness and other things which were 
stated asa crown of glory to their possessors, it 
seems are only the “bubble honor.” But to use 
your own words—* it 7s to be regretted that men of sense 
and judgment will have recourse to such pitiful shifts to 
save a sinking system.” 

I have thus briefly remarked on all you have said 
on this passage. But there are two or three remarks 
I have yet to make which show you havea mistaken 
view of it.. Ist. You have contended, that verse 10 
teaches a universal judgment. Admit this true, and 
what follows? It follows—that all, Paul not except- 
ed, are to be punished at it. “Every one is to re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it be good or bad.” Have 
not all, Paul not excepted, done many bad things in 
the body ? Allowing, Sir, that Paul and others did 
many good things in the body, still they must be pun- 
ished for the bad things done, as well as receive a 
reward for their good things. Paul then, on your 
- own view of the text, could not go to heaven to be 
14* 
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with Christ at death, unless you send him there be- 
fore he was punished for the bad things he did in his 
body. It will not answer for you to say he was pun- 
ished for these in this world. No Sir; for it-is at 
your day of judgment the bad deeds done in the 
body are to be punished, and the good deeds reward- 
ed. 1 have just as good aright to say he was re- 
warded for his good deeds here, as you have to say 
he was punished for his bad deeds here. You have 
all along been contending, that men are to receive 
for both these at a day of judgment at the end of this 
world. And does not this fairly show, that they are 
to be both rewarded and punished at the same time ? 
And how do you as a fair reasoner prove that the 
punishment is to be limited, yet the reward is eter- 
nal? Is it not as likely that people may be reward- 
ed out of heaven as pumshed out of hell ? 

2d. Whatever is here declared, shall be “ received” 
for either good or bad deeds done, it is to be in the 
body. The passage read without the supplements 
shows this. But you say this is to be received after 
people leave the body. In fact you place both the re- 
ward and the punishment at an immense distance 
from the time the deeds were done. If I suspend 
men’s conscious existence between death and the 
resurrection you suspend their punishment and re- 
ward for the same length of time. And might they 
not all this time be just as well without any conscious 
existence as existing ina state of neither reward nor 
punishment ? 

3d. The connexion between the 10th and 11th 
verses shows you are mistaken in your views of this 
whole passage. Inthe 11th verse Paul says, ‘ know- 
ing the terror of the Lord we persuade men.” What 
terror of the Lord, Sir? Surely from the connexion, 
appearing at your judgment day to be punished, ac- 
cording to your view of it. Butif you will only 
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consult Dr. Clarke, he will tell you—* this, I think is 
too harsh a translation of eidotes own ton phobon tou 
kuriou, which should be rendered—knowing therefore 
the fear of the Lord.” After refuting the common 
opinion of this passage he adds, ‘men who vindicate 
their constant declamations on hell and perdition, by 
quoting this text, know little of its meaning; and, 
what is worse, seem to know but little of the nature 
of man, and perhaps less of the spirit of the gospel 
of Christ.” See his whole exposition. , 
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SIRs 
Tue seventh division of your book is termed 
“Scripture proof of a future retribution.” Your 
first proof text is, 
John 5: 28,29. ‘ Marvel not at this; for the 
hour is coming, in the which all that are in the graves 
-shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.” You begin by observing—* this passage not 
only teaches a retribution, but a retribution which is 
to take place at a particular specified time,” and allow 
it is specified by the phrase “ erhatai hora,” the hour 
is coming, p.132. Yet on p. 139, you say, “the 
phrase ‘the hour is coming’ means nothing more than 
this—the time is future.” But Sir, “ the time is future” 
is no “particular specified time” at all, but future time 
without any particular specification. How youmake 
out that “ the tume ts: future” designates a “ particular 
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specified time,” is beyond my comprehension. You 
declare this passage teaches a retribution which is 
to take place at “a particular specified time,” and you 
and others contend it is at the end of this world. Who 
can deny, Sir, that whatever retribution the passage 
teaches, the specified time at which it takes place is 
designated by the phrase—‘* erhatai hora,” the hour 
is coming? What time is then specified by this 
phrase? “Did } not show, from all the places where 
it occurs, that it referred to the period of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem? And did I not even quote ortho- 
dox writers to show that this was its meaning? You 
do not deny this, but finding Scripture usage of the 
phrase “ erhatar hora” uniformly against you, say, 
*‘it was shown when remarking upon this rule of in- 
terpretation, that it was extremely vague, and that 
but little dependance could be placed upon it,” p.. 
139. Permit me then to ask, 1st. Would you have 
said this, had you found the uniform usage of “ erha- 
tai hora,’ the hour is coming, referred to the period of 
your day of judgment ? ] presume not. Had you 
found this to be the case, what would you have said 
of me if I still persisted in my views, notwithstanding 
its Scripture usage was against me, and decried your 
Scripture usage as a vague uncertain rule of inter- 
pretation ? Just reverse this case, and you see what 
I ought te say of you. But 

2d. You defame Scripture usage with the one 
breath, and praise and adopt it with the other. Let 
us see how you speak and act about Scripture usage 
on this very passage. You say p. 133, 134——“ The 
term mnema or mnemeion, is defined by Parkhurst, 
Ewing, Schrevelius, and others, to signify a monu- 
ment for the dead, tomb, sepulchre. W akefield renders. 
it tombs. Here is not the least intimation that the 
term is ever used to signify moral guilt. St. John in 
his gospel alone uses this term sixteen or seventeen 
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times, and in every instance except the one in ques- 
sion, it will be admitted that it denotes the place of 
the literally dead. Nay, this term occurs frequent- 
ly in the New Testament, and it is not even pretend- 
ed that it is used different from the sense given by 
the authorities above. And even if we go to the Old 
Testament, the Heb. keber, rendered grave, is defin- 
ed by Parkhurst to mean grave, sepulchre. ‘This term 
is, I believe, in every instance, used to signify the 
literal grave, or place of the dead, except in one con- 
nexion in Ezekiel, one of the most figurative books 
in the whole canon, and that too in a paragraph 
which is expressly denominated a vision, and which 
is allowed to contain a representation the furthest 
possible from being literal. Now are we authorised 
to explain the mnemeion in the passage before us in 
opposition to the uniform usage of the whole New 
Testament, and in opposition to the best authorities ? 
Nay, in opposition to the Old Testament also, one 
vision only excepted? Such a method of interpre- 
tation may serve the purposes of party, but | fear 
will not be likely to lead us into truth.” 

Such is the way you speak of Scripture usage now, 
notwithstanding you had just said, p. 139—** it was 
shown when remarking upon this rule of interpre- 
tation (p. 37—47) that it was extremely vague, and 
that but little dependance could be placed upon it.” 
Such is the way the man speaks of Scripture usage, 
and counts “the number of times a word occurs in the 
Scriptures,” and “determines truth by vote,” yet 
ridiculed it, p. 42, by saying, “and should there be 
no majority, there could be no decision.” Such are 
the statements of the very same Mr. Hudson, who 
spent the whole third division of his book to defame 
my use of etymology and Scripture usage! 

3d. Scripture usage would have been of essential 
service to you in establishing your views of this pas- 
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sage, but, unfortunately you admit that our Lord: 
speaks of a figurative death and resurrection in 
verse 25. And to establish your system from verses 
28, 29, you are obliged to advocate that he changed 
his subject from a figurative death and resurrection 
to a literal, in verses 26,27. You say—* here the 
divine teacher not only speaks of his ability to im- 
part that life of which he had spoken in verse 25, 
but of his ability to execute judgment also. Execut- 
ing judgment is spoken of as something new—some- 
thing in contradistinction from imparting spiritual 
life.” Well, the question between us is, what judg- 
ment did our Lord refer to? I say our Lord executed 
judgment on the unbelieving Jews at the destruction 
of Jerusalem. This is agreeable to the fact. Moreo- 
ver it is agreeable to the period referred to by the 
phrase, “ erhata: hora,” the hour 1s coming. And is not 
this, Sir, “something new—something in contradis- 
tinction from imparting spiritual life?” But, Sir, it 
is agreeable to the context, and the way you wish 
me to interpret my Bible, as I shall now show. You 
say, that “in verse 25, the term dead is used figura- 
tively to denote the dead in trespasses and sins.”— 
And you add, “this is undoubtedly a spiritual or 
moral resurrection.” Ifthe term dead is used figur- 
atively in verse 25, by our Lord, to denote the dead in 
trespasses and sins, why not allow him to use the 
term graves figuratively in verses 28, 29? Is not this 
interpreting the passage by the context and scope of 
the writer, and which you highly commended p. 42? 
It is not surely acting on your own rule to change 
the subject from a figurative death and resurrection 
to a literal, in the course of two or three verses. In 
your Letters, and present book you contend that this 
change of subject is denoted by the word also in 
verse 27. But it was shown in my Essays, p. 176, 
that the word also denoted some addition made toa 
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‘subject. This you do not dispute, for it is indispu- 
table. And what this addition was is very obvious— 
our Lord was to execute judgment on the Jews at the 
destruction of Jerusalem, or the period expressed by 
the phrase “the hour is coming.” Your view of the 
judgment, is contrary to the scope of our Lord’s dis- 
course by your own showing, and that it is contrary 
to the usage of the phrase, the hour is coming, you do 
notdeny. The context, scope of the writer, and lan- 
guage used, all go to show that our Lord spoke fig- 
uratively in verses 28, 29, as he did in verse 25. In 
perfect agreement with this, 1 quoted in my Essays 
Ezek. 37: 11—14, to show that the prophet spoke of 
the Jews in the same figurative manner. He speaks 
of them as dead, as in “the graves,” but that the 
graves were “to be opened,” and they were to be 
“ brought up out of the graves.” And in confirmation 
of all this, quoted Whitby on1 Peter 4: 5, showing 
that the Jews were familiar with this figurative mode 
of speaking. 

4th. Your statements, in the above quotation, ruin 
your own cause. I have only to substitute the phrase 
“the hour is coming,” in place of “mnemeion,” and 
thus address you with your own words. ‘Now, are 
we authorised to explain ‘the hour is coming’ in the 
passage before us, in opposition to. the uniform usage » 
of the whole New Testament, and in opposition to 
the best authorities?” I merely give you this asa 
specimen how your whole quotation can be turned 
against yourself. Youdo not, nor can you dispute 
that the uniform usage of the phrase “the hour is 
coming,” refers to the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
have not I quoted “ the best authorities” in my Essays, 
showing this is the meaning of the phrase ? 

5th. But in the above quotation, in one unlucky 
moment you have demolished your Babel built on the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus. ‘To show you 
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this I have only to substitute hades for mnemeton, par- 
able for vision, with a few other alterations, and again 
address you with your own words: “the term hades, 
is defined by Parkhurst, Campbell, and others to de- 
note a concealed or unseen place. And Dr. Camp- 
bell says ‘in my judgment it ought never in Scrip- 
ture to be rendered hell, at least in the sense where- 
in that word is now universally understood by Chris- 
tians. In the Old Testament, the corresponding word 
is sheol, which signifies the state of the dead in gen- 
eral, without regard to the goodness or badness of 
the persons, their happiness or misery.’ Wakefield 
renders hades in the 23d verse of the parable, grave. 
There is not the least intimation that the term is 
ever used to signify a place of punishment after 
death. Nay, this term occurs eleven times in the 
New Testament, and it is not even pretended that it 
is used different from the sense given by the authori- 
ties above, this parable excepted. And even if we 
go tothe Old Testament, the word sheol rendered 
pit, grave, and hell, is defined by Parkhurst and oth- 
ers+-the common receptacle of the dead. ‘This term, 
with hades, the corresponding word in the New Tes- 
tament, I believe in every instance where they are 
not used figuratively, are used to signify the common 
receptacle of the dead, except in Luke 16: 23, and 
that too in a passage which is almost universally al- 
lowed to be a parable, which contains a representa- 
tion the furthest possible from being literal. Now 
are we authorised to-explain hades in this parable in 
opposition to the best authorities? Nay, in oppesi- 
tion to the Old Testament also, not one text except- 
ed? Such a method of interpretation may serve the 
purposes of party, but I fear will not be likely to lead 
us Info truth.” Do not you explain hades in this 
parable“ in opposition to the uniform usage of this 
word in the whole New Testament?” Yea, “in oppo- 
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sition” to sheol, its corresponding word in the Old 
Testament; and do you not explain it in opposition 
to the best authorities, without either a vision or a 
parable as an exception, Luke 16: 23, excepted, on 
which your views are founded? And by your own 
showing, as just noticed, your views do not lead us 
into truth, though they may serve the purposes of a 
party. ‘Every wise woman buildeth her house: 
but the foolish plucketh it down with her hands.” 
On p. 134, you admit I stated the following things 
on this passage, which were not anticipated or 
answered in your Letters, viz. “That the word ren- 
dered resurrection did not originally signify raising 
from the grave, and that the Scripture usage of the 
phrase ‘the hour is coming’ is opposed to its apply- 
ing toa future world.” Some of my readers may 
perhaps have noticed some other things, you neither 
anticipated nor answered. But let us take your own 
account as it stands. ist. You neither anticipated 
nor answered “that the word rendered resurrection 
did not originally signify raising from the grave.” 
Well, how do you now answer this? You refer in 
general, to a quotation I made from Dr. Campbell in 
my Essays, p. 175, and add, ‘but the same Dr. Camp- 
bell further says, ‘that anastasts is indeed the com- 
mon term by which a literal resurrection is expressed 
in the New Testament.’” But this is not correctly 
quoted, as a re-quotation of his words willshow. He 
says on Matt. 22: 23, “the word anastasis, or rather 
the phrase, anastasis ton nekron is the common term 
by which the resurrection, properly so called, is de- 
nominated in the New Testament.” Was it correct 
in you to leave out ton nekron, by which he qualified 
what he said of anastasis? This ruins your view of 
the passage, for our Lord does not use the phrase 
anastasis ton nekron. Dr. Campbell adds, “yet this 
is neither the only, nor the primitive import of the 
15 . 
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word anastasis. Jt denotes simply, being raised from 
inactivity to action, or from obscurity to eminence, 
or areturn to such a state after an interruption.— 
Agreeably therefore to the original import, rising from 
a seat, 1s properly termed anastasis, so is awakening 
out of sleep, or promotion from an inferior condition. 
The word occurs in this last sense, Luke 2: 34.” 
Anastasis ton nekron denominates a literal resurrec- 
tion. But you see anastasis has a very wide range 
of meaning, as shown by the Dr. above. I am un- 
willing to impute your omission of ton nekron to de- 
sign. Peradventure it was an oversight. But you 
must perceive how deeply the Dr’s statements, when 
correctly quoted, affect your view of this passage. 
And I think you will allow bis remarks strongly con- 
firm mine. Your sarcasm and ridicule, p. 136—138, 
are ill timed, and certainly undeserved. 

Qd. The other thing, not anticipated or. answered 
in your Letters is—* that the Scripture usage of the 
phrase ‘the hour is coming’ is opposed to its apply- 
ing to a future world.” Such is your own confession, 
nor do you attempt to deny the truth of my state- 
ments respecting this phrase, or say any thing in your 
present book to refute them. But until they are 
shown false, thy views of this passage remain unaf- 
fected, nor can yours ever be established. Your 
contradictory statements about this phrase, as mean- 
ing a “particular specified time,” and yet nothing more 
but this “* the time is future,” shows your perplexity 
to frame areply. Hence you divert the mind of the 
reader from the point by remarks respecting the 
coming of Christ, and the phrase “ they are,” select- 
ed from my introduction. But either meet what I 
“have said about this phrase, or alter your views of 
the passage. 

But what confirms my view of this passage, and in 
the same proportion stands against yours, are the 
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two resurrections mentioned. It is said ist. They 
who have done good “shall come forth to the resur- 
rection of life.” Remember, Sir, it is the phrase— 
** anastasis ton nekron by which a literal resurrection 
is properly denominated in the New Testament as. 
shown by Dr. Campbell above. But here the phrase 
is, ** eis anastasis zoes,” unto the resurrection of life. 
This agrees to the fact. At the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, Christ’s disciples, or those who had done good,. 
had a resurrection to life, the life referred to in such 
passages as the following: Mark 9: 43-49. 

2d. “ And they that have done evil unto the resur- 
rection of damnation.” ets anastasin kriseos. It is 
also agreeable to the fact, that the unbelieving Jews 
had a resurrection to damnation or punishment at the 
period expressed by the phrase ‘“ the hour is com- 
ing.” Upon them came all the righteous blood shed 
on the earth. They did not escape the damnation 
of hell, or gehenna. Christ, Sir, did execute the 

, judgment mentioned verse 27. But are you sure he 
is to execute your judgment at the end of this world ? 
This is the point you have gottoprove. ‘The reader 
can judge if you have accomplished it. 

Matt. 10: 28. Luke 12: 4, 5, are your next proof 
texts; are viewed as the same, and considered to- 
gether. But that we may have a more distinct view 
of what they teach I shall consider them separately. 
Macknight seems to think they were spoken on dif- 
ferent occasions. Let us begin with Matt. 10: 28. 
** And fear not them which kill the body, but are not 
able to kill the soul: but rather fear him which is 
able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” The 
following things will be admitted, and need not be 
dwelt on. Ist. That these words were spoken by 
our Lord to his disciples... 2d. They were addressed 
to them in view of their going forth to preach. 3d. 
That our Lord’s object in thus addressing them, was 
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to fortify their minds against the fear of man, and 
impress them with the constant fear of God. But 
the following things require a more enlarged con- 
sideration. 

ist. Whom the disciples were not tofear. “Fear 
not them which kill the body ;” which all will allow 
simply means—* fear not them who can put you to 
death.” The power of man is limited to this, for it is 
added—* but are not able to kill the soul.” What 
then is this soul (psuhe) which man cannot kill? You 
say it is an wmmortal soul, which survives death, to 
suffer or enjoy in a disembodied state. As | do 
not allow you to take this for granted, I demand of 
you to prove it. But you have not hitherto attempt- 
edit. Tosay the Scriptures call the soul immortal, 
is entirely out of the question, for they never do this. 
Nor have you shown from a single text that soul 
means an immortal soul, or that it exists in a disembodied 
state either suffering or enjoying, On the contrary I 
have said the soul here means the life. And who 
disputes, Sir, that this is the common usage of both 
nephish and psuhe rendered soul and life in the Bible? 
But you will probably say, “is not the soul or life 
killed when man kills the body?” I answer no; for 
if this was true, man could kill the soul as well as 
the body, which is expressly denied in the passage. 
Man is “ not able to kill the soul or life.’ When man 
kills the body, the soul or life returns to God who 
gave it, as seen from preceding Letters, and need not 
be repeated here. 

2d. Whom were the disciples to fear? They 
were to “fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” It is this which chiefly claims our 
attention. Let us Ist. inquire what our Lord meant 
by hell or gehenna. In your Letters, p. 197, you tell 
us on this passage “* God, after he hath killed the body, 
hath power to cast the soul, or after the resurrection, %s 
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able io casi both soul and body into hell.” By yourown 
showing, p. 48, you cast the soul of the rich man into 
hades. And now, on this text tell us, God “after 
the resurrection, is able to cast both soul and body 
into hell” or gehenna. Your system at least requires 
two hells. But why one is not sufficient you do not 
inform us. But what proof do you give us, that “ af- 
ler the resurrection” God ‘is able, yea, positively shall, 
cast both souland body into gehenna or hell ?” None; 
unless you wish your assertions to pass for divine 
authority. Certainly this passage says not a word 
about the reswrrection in any shape, nor does any text 
which speaks of the resurrection, teach that at this pe- 
riod the souls and bodies of any are to be cast into a 
hell of any kind. Admit your doctrine true, and it 
follows, that spiritual and immortal bodies, united to 
emmortal souls, are then to be cast, and cast by God, 
into gehenna after the resurrection. You have not 
attempted to prove that gehenna in the passages in 
question means a place of punishment after the resur- 
rection, nor refuted my views of gehenna given in my 
First Inquiry. Until this is done I might be excused 
from any more labor with this question. 

But let us inquire what our Lord meant by gehen- 
na or hell in this passage. I here refer to my First 
Inquiry, chap. il. sect. 1—4, where this point is fully 
discussed, and where all the texts where it occurs 
are considered. But you avoid all the other texts, 
and constantly fix on the two passages in question. 
As to my two sections of facts, showing that gehenna 
did not refer to punishment in a future state, you are 
careful not to meddle with them. Referring the 
reader to what I have said in these sections respect- 
ing gehenna and its punishment, I shall here present 
you again with all the places where it occurs, and 
briefly advert to the phraseology used in them.— 
James says, chap. 3; 6, the tongue “is set on fire of 
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hell,” (gehenna.) As this is allowed to be a figura- 
tive use of the term gehenna, it may be safely left out 
of the present question. See my First Inquiry chap. 
il. sect. 3, where this passage isconsidered. In Matt. 
23: 15, our Lord said to the Scribes and Pharisees 
concerning their proselyte, “ ye make him two-fold 
more the child of hell (gehenna) than yourselves.” 
This Parkhurst explains, two-fold more—* deserv- 
ing of, or liable to, hell.” But what hell, is the ques- 
tion? Surely the very same hell mentioned verse $3, 
where our Lord said to the same persons, *¢ how can 
ye escape the damnation of hell?” (gehenna.) On 
this text, it was shown in my First Inquiry that our 
Lord here did not refer to a punishment beyond 
death, but to the temporal judgments coming on the 
Jewish nation. This was proved from an examina- 
tion of the context, and by a variety of facts, which I 
have no expectation of ever seeing satisfactorily re- 
futed. I have understood that you agree with me in 
your views of this passage. In it our Lord declares 
the unbelieving Jews could not “escape the damna- 
tion of gehenna or hell.” Let us now see how he 
speaks to his own disciples about this. 

In Matt. 5: 22, he says to his disciples, that who- 
soever should say to his brother—* thou fool, shall 
be in danger of hell (gehenna) fire.” What hell? 
Surely the same hell the damnation of which the un- 
believing Jews could not escape. Here then our 
Lord forewarns his disciples that they were—“ in 
danger of hell fire.” The term fire, here added to 
the word hell, is a figure, to express the same or sim- 
ilar idea as the word damnation” in Matt. 23: 33, 
above; as shown in my First Inquiry referred to. 
Permit me just toask here, 1st. Is the hell, with which 
our Lord threatened the unbelieving Jews and that 
he forewarned his disciples about, one and the same, 
or are they different? If the same, and it means your 
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place of punishment for soul and body after the resur- 
rection, why do you only adduce Matt. 10: 28, and 
Luke 12: 4, 5 in support of such an opinion? If the 
same, all the texts where gehenna occurs are equal- 
ly to your purpose. But if the same, and both refer 
to the temporal judgments which came on the Jewish 
nation, why do you quote any of the texts where 
gchenna is used to prove your place of future pun- 
ishment? 3d. But if you consider them different, 
and view the hel/ against which our Lord forewarned 
his disciples, a place of punishment for soul and body 
after the resurrection, please account for it, why our 
Lord should not have threatened the unbelieving 
Jews with the same hell, but only with temporal pun- 
ishment, Matt. 23: 33. Is it not very strange, Sir, 
that our Lord should use the term gehenna in two such 
different senses, and that without any intimation he 
did so? And is it not still more strange, he should 
forewarn his own disciples against your hell and the 
destruction of soul and body in it, yet merely say to 
the unbelieving Jews; “ how can ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell,” only meaning his temporal judgments 
on their nation? But Sir, one gekenna is only men- 
tioned and one punishment in it, whatever that may be, 
as will further appear by attending to the remaining 
passages and the phraseology connected with the 
term gehenna. I begin 

Ist. With the expression—* fo go into hell,” Mark 
9: 43; “and if thy hand offend thee, cut it off: it is 
better for thee to enter into life maimed, than having — 
two hands to go into hell, (gehenna) into the fire that 
never shall be quenched.” Here, Christ again 
warns his disciples that they were “ in danger of hell 
fire.” . And this hell fire is explained by the words, 
“into the fire that never shall be quenched.” Yea, 
is still further explained, verse 44, thus—* where 
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their worm dieth not and the fire is not quenched.” 
But to see what this language means let us notice, 

2d. The expression ‘to be cast into hell,” Mark 
9: 45—47, “and if thy foot offend thee, cut it off: it 
is better for thee to enter halt into life, than having 
two feet to be cast into hell, into the fire that never 
shall be quenched; where their worm dieth not, and 
the fire is not quenched. And if thine eye offend 
thee pluck it out: it is better for thee to enter into 
the kingdom of God with one eye, than having two 
eyes to be cast into hell fire; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” The disciples 
here are twice told of their danger of being ‘ cast into 
hell,” which all allow means the same as “ to go into 
hell,” verse 43, noticed above. The same phrase, 
*¢ to be cast into hell’? occurs Matt. 18: 9, where the 
same warning is given to Christ’s own disciples, and 
need not to be quoted. That “ to be cast into hell,” is 
the same as “ to be cast into everlasting fire,” mentioned 
verse 8, no one I think will dispute. That fire isa 
figure for punishment, and that the present punish- 
ment of the Jews is called an everlasting fire or pun- 
ishment, is I think indisputable. See the following 
passages where this is stated, and considered at some 
length in my First Inquiry; and where the pun- 
ishment of the Jews is called an unquenchable fire, 
chap. 2. 

3d. The expression “ thy whole body should be cast 
into hell.” Matt. 5: 29,80, “and if thy. right eye 
offend thee, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy members should 
perish, and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell. And if thy right hand offend thee, cut it 
off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that 
thy whole body should be cast into hell.” © Here 
again the disciples are forewarned that they were in 
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danger of “ hell or gehenna.” And it is twice said that 
they were in danger of having the ‘ whole body” cast 
into hell. These are all the places where gehenna 
occurs, except the two texts in question. We should 
think it beyond all fair debate that one and the same 
hell or gehenna is referred to in all the texts where 
it is used. The “damnation of hell” the unbelieving 
Jews could not escape, and the punishment of hell 
against which our Lord forewarned his disciples, are 
one and the same punishment. The former could 
not escape it. The last were in danger of it, and the 
course the disciples must pursue to avoid it is dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly pointed out in the above pas- 
sages. | 

To “ go into hell”-—and “to be cast into hell,” in 
the preceding passages also express the same thing. 
This no one will question. But observe, in none of 
the above texts is any thing said about the soul or 
about its going into, or being cast into hell. Not a 
word is said about the sowl in any text where gehenna 
or hell is mentioned, except Matt. 10: 28, the one we 
are now considering. And that Matthew expresses 
by sowd and body, just what Luke does in chap. 12, 4, 5, 
by the body, is contended for by you, and is certain- 
ly not denied by me. Nor will it be disputed by any 
one, that what is expressed by soul and body Matt. 
10: 28, the same writer in chap. 5: 29, 30, expresses 
by the phrase “thy whole body,” as noticed above. 
Such are the different modes of expression connected 
with the term gehenna, and the bearing they have on 
the two texts in question demand attention. 

Let us now attend to our Lord’s declaration to his 
disciples in the passage before us.“ Fear him which 
is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” ‘Two 
things here demand attention: 1st. What is to be 
destroyed in hell or gehenna? This is first the sow, 
which you consider to be an immortal soul or the mind. 
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2d. The body, which must be the spiritual immortal 
body, lor you say the destruction of both soul and 
body in hell is after the resurrection. It is then an 
immortal soul, re-united to an emmortal, spiritual and in- 
corruptible body you have got to destroy in hell. Let 
us then inquire 
3d. What is meant by destroying both soul and 
body? ‘The passage says, God “is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell” or gehenna. But I 
thought, Sir, that you sent people to hell, not to be 
destroyed, but to reform them, by “ consideration and re- 
flection.” To destroy then, in-this text, according to 
your system, only means to reform. But is not thisa 
very new sense attached to the term here rendered 
destroy? And are persons in hell to be reformed by 
_ being destroyed soul and body? I confess this ap- 
pears to me a very singular mode of reforming sin- 
ners. Itis certainly original, and if true, puts an 
end to sin and sinners at once. But perhaps you 
will tell us, the term here rendered destroy means to 
punish, and that soul and body are to be punished in 
hell after the resurrection. Well, who do you say is 
to punish soul and body inhell? IsitGod? No. Is 
_it the devil? No. Who thenis it? You thus in- 
form us about it, p. 91, of your Letters. “It is not 
our belief that this punishment will be inflicted by 
the immediate hand of God, and as it were, out of 
the common course of his moral dealings, but that it 
will grow necessarily out of the moral natures God 
has given us; that it will be the legitimate fruit of 
that guilt of which the mind will be conscious, in con- 
sequence of past transgressions.” And you further 
say, they will “ enter into a state of misery consisting of 
anxiety, guilt, and remorse. We do not. believe that 
this misery will arise from any external application, 
but from the internal state of the mind.” Contradict 
yourself just as much as you please, but I will not al- 
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iow you to contradict the very passage on which 
you build your system. Whatever the term destroy 
may mean, it is God, Sir, who “is able to destroy both 
soul and body in hell.” And you contend that he 
shall do it. If hell is a place of punishment after the 
resurrection, and destroy means to punish in this place, 
it is certain this is not to be done by the devil or any 
other being, but by God himself. It cannot be done 
by man, for we are told man though he is able to 
kill the body is not able to kill or destroy the soul 
here, and it would be foolish to think he can do it in 
hell. But, if killing or destroying the soul in hell 
means as you have just asserted, to bring it “‘inio a 
state of misery consisting of anately, guilt and remorse,” 
what is to prevent its being killed or destroyed here 
just as well as in hell? In fact whocan dispute that 
great exertions are made, and much money is spent 
to kill or destroy people’s souls in our day, by bring- 
ing them into—“ @ state of misery consisting of anxiety, 
guilt and remorse,” by ‘ consideration and reflection ?”’ 
A man, Sir, may not only kill or destroy his neigh- 
bor’s soul in this-sense, but man may kill his own 
soul. Are not all souls brought to penitence and 
reformation in this world killed or destroyed if your 
views of this subject are correct? ' 
On your view of this passage, let it be always re- 
membered, it is an immortal soul united to an immor- 
tal, incorruptible, spiritual body God is to destroy in hell 
after the resurrection. But if there be any thing 
which God is not able to do we should think this is 
it. To destroy that which is immortal and incorruptt 
ble, looks very much like a contradiction in terms. 
To say the term here rendered destroy, means to re- 
form, is ridiculous; for this would be changing the 
text, which you consider a threatening, into the 
promise of a blessing. To say it means to punish, 
rests on your unsupported assertion, which deserves 
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~ noregard. Produce, Sir, if you can, one single in- 


stance, where apolesai, here rendered destroy, means 
your kind of limited punishment in hell. I search 
the Bible in vain for your system. Where shall 1 
find it taught that the soul ts immortal and that it ex- 
ists in a disembodied state suffering misery or enjoying 
happiness ? Where shall I find it taught that your im- 
mortal soul comes out of hades, your first hell, at the 
resurrection, just as it went into it? And where shall 
I find it taught, that this immortal soul is then to be 
united to an incorruptible and immortal body, and after 
this both are to be punished and reformed in gehenna, 
your second hell? As to your process of reformation 
in either hell by “consideration and reflection,” you do 
not pretend to refer to the Bible about it. If your 
immortal soul, Sir, comes out of hades just as it went 
into it, why should not the body be raised in the 
same state the soul left it, as a suitable companion to 
it? Andifthe soul must go into gehenna, your.second 
hell, just as it left the body, why should not the body 
go with it there, just in the same state as when it 
died? But,-must not the union of animmortal soul to 


an immortal, incorruptible, spiritual body, constitute 
doubly immortal sinners? You must contrive some 


very wonderful process in gehenna. to change such 
sinners into immortal saints. But what reformation or 
improvement you are to make in hell on such beings 
by “ consideration and reflection,” far exceeds my lim- 
ited powers tocomprehend. Andifsuch beings may 
suffer, why may they not sin, and so suffer forever, 
for they are now doubly immortal to endure it 2?) And 
if may be is to be taken as evidence on sucha subject, 
what maybe your next position? Why—may be the 
immortal God is to suffer, for there is nothing in his 
immortality to prevent it. 

- But suppose the term destroy means to punish, it 18 
travelling beyond the record to say God shall do 
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both soul and body in hell.” . If its being said he 1s 
able to do this makes it certain he shall do it, 1 beg 
leave to ask if itis not also certain that God shall 
raise up of the stones children to Abraham, because 
it is said he is able to doit? ‘To speak in this man- 
ner to the disciples was certainly sufficient to excite 
in them the fear of God on my view of this passage. 
But how on your view of it can it ever be accounted 
for why Christ should threaten his own disciples 
with punishment in gehenna after the resurrection of 
the dead, yet never threaten the unbelieving Jews 
and Gentiles with such a punishment? 

From p. 141—145 you wish tomake your readers 
believe my views of psuhe, soul, have been various 
and contradictory. But all who have read my books 
will bear witness | have invariably contended it means 
life. You say—* it is something which outlives the 
body,” p. 143. How outlives it, Sir? In a state of 
conscious existence, suffering or enjoying? ‘This is 
what you ought to prove from the passage, but so far 
from saying this, it says God is able to destroy both 


soul and body. You say, p. 143, “both evangelists | 


then teach us that the body may be destroyed, and 
the soul still survive. Men may kill the body but 
cannot killthe soul.” But will you forever evade 
the question? How does the soul survive after men 
have killed the body? Have I, Sir, ever intimated, 
as you assert, that it is annihilated? No. Have 
not I said, until | am tired in repeating it, that it re- 
turns to God who gave it? But have you shown that 
the soul is immortal in the sense essential to your sys- 
tem; that it exists after death in a state of conscious- 


ness in happiness or misery’ No Sir; this you have - 


not done, and Iam confident you never will be able 
to do it. 
But it will be asked, what then does the term de- 
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stroy mean when it is said God “is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell?” The passage itself shall 
determine. In the first part of the verse we are told 
men “are notable to kill (apokteinnai) the soul.” And 
the very thing which they are not able to do is that 
which God is able to perform. Heis able to destroy 
(qpolesar) both soul and body in hell. To kill the 
soul in the first part of the verse is the same as to 
destroy the soul in the last; and what man is not able 
to do in the first, is what God can doin the last.— 
This I should think is indisputable. 1 then make the 
following appeal to yourself. When man kills the 
body, which he is able to do, is it not out of all pain, 
yea, out of all conscious existence? Well, if God 
is certainly to destroy both soul and body in hell, 
are not they out of all pain, yea, out of all con- 
scious existence? How can you as a fair reasoner, 
from this passage, come to any other conclusion ? 
It would: be capricious, and arbitrary to interpret 
the passage otherwise. Man then, can kill the 
body, he can put it out of all conscious existence. 
But man cannot kill the soul or life. It is God only 
who can do this. He breathed into man at first the 
breath of life; at death, the life or breath he gave 
returns to him who gave it. He can destroy both 
life and body, or the whole man, for on him are we 
entirely dependant for our future existence in be- 
ing raised again to life in the last day.. What you 
quote from Wakefield, p. 149—‘ but are not able *to 
HuRT the soul,” does not affect my views, for | have 
always contended man is not able to hurt the life or 
soul. But you say from Wakefield that apolesai* 


*It is incumbent on you, Wakefield, Bishop Pearce, or some one 
else, to show that apokteino and apollumi rendered kill and destrov, — 
medn to desiroy, punish or hurt the soul ; yea, both soul and body af- 
ter the resurrection. But such a thing, Sir, is impossible as the fol- 
lowing examination may show. Let us begin with the word apok- 
teino, Its general, yea, almost universal usage is to kill, slay, put to 
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means-—‘ to destroy, or punish.” Butneither Wake- 
field, or Bishop Pearce to whom he refers, give us 
any proof of this, and you well know that mere asser- 
tions do not pass with me for evidence. 


death, in the common acceptation of these terms. That it is so used 
Luke 12: 4. Matt. 10: 28, the texts in question, no one disputes ; for 
it is said man can kill the body. The only place where it is applied 
to killing the sow/ is Mark 3; 4, ‘Is it lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath-days, er to do evil? To save life (fpsuken) or to kill,” (apok- 
éeino.) You admit that psuhen, here rendered life, does not mean an 
émmortal sowl. Well, you neither have given us, nor ean you give 
proof that the same pswhen, life, rendered soul in Matt. 10: 28, does 
mean an immortal soul. And that apokieino and apollumi rendered 
xill and destroy, mean the same is evident, for Luke, chap. 6: 9, in 
relating what Mark does, says ‘is it lawful on the Sabbath-days to do 
good, or to do evil? To save life (Pswhen) or to destroy (apolesaz) 
it.” You do not nor can you deny that pswhe in these texts simply 
means life. Who then authorised you or any man to say it means an 


émmortal soul in the passage before us, and that to destroy it means- 


to punish it after the resurrection? In Luke 12: 4, 5, the other text 
in question, nothing is said about the soul at all, but if it had, it would 
make no difference in the case. 1 allow Luke includes the soul or 
dife in the term body, and is expressed by Matthew in texts above by 
the phrase “ thy whole body,” and in 10: 28, mentions * both soul and 
body.” The only other senses in which apokteino is used may be 
seen Rom. 5. 11. Eph. 2.16. 2Cor. 3.6, which fave no relation to 
our present subject. veil 


Let us now advert to the Seripture usage of apollumi. It isrender-- 
ed in the common version destroy, perish, to lose, to be lost, and in- 


many places is used as equivalent to apokteino. See Mark 3..4, com- 
pared with Luke 6.9, above. But if you deem the term apollumi, 
rendered destroy in the text before us more to your purpose, it is at 
your service. It is the only text where it is said God is ‘* able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell”? But it is frequently used in speak- 
ing of destroying the psuhe. life or soul. Luke 6.9 bas been noticed 
already under apokieino, where apollumi, to destroy the psuhen, life 
or sowl, is the same as to kiil it, Mark 3.4. Notice now, Sir, the 
following texts. !n Matt. 10. 39, only eleven verses from the text in 
question, it is said * he that findeth his life (psuhen) shall lose (ap- 
olesei) it; and he that loseth (apolesas) his life (psuhen) shal! find 
| i Again, Luke 17. 33, ** whosoever shall seek to save his life 
(psuhen) shall lose (apolesez) it ; and whesoever shall lose (apolese) 
it he shall save it’’?> Again, John 12. 25—-** He that loveth his life 
(psuhen) shail lose (apolesei) it ; and he that hateth his life (pswhen) 
in this world shall keep it unto life eternal.” Again, Matt. 16. 25, 26 
— ‘for whosoever will save his life (fswhen) shall lose (apoleset) it ; 
and whosoever will lose (apolesez) his life (fsuhen) for my sake shall 
find it. For whatisa man profited, if he shall gain the whole world, 
and lose his own soul (psuhen.”) The same thing is stated Mark 
%. 35-37, and need not be quoted. Also Luke 9. 24, 25, the same 
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Luke 12: 4,5. “ And I say unto you my friends, 
be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after 
that have no more that they cando. But 1 will fore- 
warn you whom ye shall fear: fear him, which, after 
he hath killed, bath power to cast into hell; yea, I 
say unto youfear him.” Our remarks on this text 

_may be brief, as you allow it teaches for substance 
the same as the preceding. I shall however, as on 
the last text, notice whatever is stated in it. Ist. 
Who then spoke these words? Jesus Christ. 2d. 


thing is stated with this variation ‘* and lose (apolesas) himself, or be 
‘cast away.” How cast away? 1 answeras the unbelieving Jews were, 
Rom. ti. 15, and comp. 1 Cor. 9.27. Again Luke 9. 56—** For the 
son of man is not come to destroy (apolesat) men’s lives (psuhas) but 
‘to save them.” ; 

Such are all the texts, where apollumi is applied to the destruction 
of the psuhe, life or soul. Onthe whole of them it may be remarked, 
that the same word in these texts rendered /ife, is rendered soul in 
the text before us. 1 am aware it is also rendered soul in these 
texts, and from them many a sermon has been preached to set forth. 
the value of the immortal soul and the danger of losing it. But such 
preachers surely never examined the contexts of such passages, for 
the scope of the writers require it to be uniformly rendered life. It 
is so rendered in the contexts by our translators and is rendered uni- 
formly life throughout the above passages in most modern versions.— 
To say psuhe, soul in any of the above texts means an immortal soul 
is a gross perversion of them and makes them teach the greatest ab- 
surdities. For example—‘ he that findeth his zmmortal soul shall 
lose it : and he that loseth his immortal soul shall find it.” Again 
‘s whosoever shall seek to save his émmortal soul shall lose it: and 
whosoever shall lose his zmmortal sowl shall save it.” | I might go 
over all the above texts in the same way, but enough has been given 
asaspecimen- But understand psuhe to mean life, and all absurdit 
and incongruity are avoided.. The contexts of the passages show it 
ought to be rendered life, and who can deny that this is the general 
meaning of psuhe in the New Testament, and also of nephish its cor- 
responding word in the Old ? But what puts this beyond doubt is the 
nature of the subject on which our Lord spoke to his disciples. If 
any of them should seek to save their lives by apostasy, they should 
lose them, for only they who endured to the end should be saved, 
Matt 24: 13. Such as deserted his cause had no reason to expect his 
protection, but with the unbelieving Jews should not escape the 
damnation of hell. What would it profit them, if they gained the 
whole world and lost their lives? Hence in the passage before us 
they are cautioned against the fear of man, and are commanded to 
fear him who is able to destroy both life and body, or the * whole 
body” in hell. And what hell could this be but the hed the unbe- 
lieving Jews could not escape ? 
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_ sgt ee 
To whom were they addressed? To his own disci- 


ples, verses 1—5. 3d. On what occasion were they 


delivered? In view of their labors and sufferings in 
the kingdom of God.. 4th. What was our Lord’s ob- 
ject in thus addressing them? To caution them against 
the fear of man and impress them with the fear of 
God. 5th: What does the passage say concerning 
those whom they should not fear? It says “be not 
afraid of them that kill the body,” which you will al- 
low simply means—be not afraid of them who can 
put you to death. This was all they could do, for 
it is added—* and after that have no more that they 
can do.” 6th. What does the passage say respect- 
ing him whom they ought to fear? [It says—* fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to cast 
into hell; yea, | say unto you, fear him.” This is 
the part which demands attention. Let us then 
inquire 


Ist. What is meant by hell or gehenna? As you 


will allow the same thing is meant as_in the forego- 
ing text, | here refer to my remarks there, and par- 


ticularly to my First Inquiry where all the texts in 


which gehenna is used are considered. 
2d. What does this passage say is to be cast into 
gehenna or hell? It says “fear him, which, after he 


hath killed, hath power to cast into hell.” Cast what 


into hell? The connection of the two verses shows it 
is the body; for Luke says nothing at all about the 
soul, as is done by Matihew. But you will no doubt 
say—God can do something after he hath killed the 
body, which man cannot do, for is it not said—* fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath pewer to cast 
into hell?” You will say it is the sow! of which Mat- 
thew speaks in the passage just considered. Agreed; 
for this is granting what! have always contended for, 
that Luke included in the term body all that Matthew 
expressed by the terms soul and body. Had Luke 
16* 
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been the only historian of our Lord’s-discourse what 
would you have done for the want of your immortal 
soul to punish in hades ina disembodied state or af- 
ter the resurrection in gehenna? Why then did Luke 
omit all mention of the soul and only speak of the 
body? I answer, that both these were modes of ex- 
pression common among the Jews to express the 
whole man. ‘This has been seen on the preceding 
text. : 

Luke here says God “after he hath killed hath 
power to cast into hell.” As you will allow that the 
phrase “ hath power” expresses the same as the word 
able in the foregoing passage I need only refer to the 
remarks there made. Nor will it be questioned by 
you that the phrase “ cast into hell” means the same 
as is expressed by Matthew—“ to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.” But what deserves your special 
notice is, that in no text where gehenna is mentioned, 
is the slightest intimation given, that persons after 
being “ cast into hell,” or “ destroyed soul and body 
in hell,” are alive there. So far from its being said 
they are in misery there, not a hint is dropped that 
they are in a state of conscious existence. Now Sir, 
if this be the fact of the case, and who can dispute it, 
these texts are entirely silent concerning that, which 
constitutes the soul and body of your system. it fails 
entirely of support from these texts, on which your 
punishment in gehenna after the resurrection is built. 
But Sir, your system requires you,not only to prove 
that soul and body are alive in gehenna after being cast 
into ti or destroyed, but also that they suffer pain or mis- 
ery there. Yea, it requires you to prove that in ge- 
henna they are to be reformed by “ consideration and 
reflection,” after having been destroyed soul and 
body. I must express my surprise, that you should 
attempt {o support such a system from these texts, 
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and.am not without hope that after the above inves- 
tigation you will abandon it. 

Luke 16: 19—31, is your next proof text for “a 
future retribution.” The reader will please turn to it 
in his Bible. I had said so much on this text, pre-_ 
vious to writing my Essays, that | deemed it unnec- 
essary to enter into it there, but | find this is con- 
strued by you that I considered my exposition of this 
parable faulty and therefore would not defend it. 1 
am sorry to see this, for I! am persuaded you are con- 
scious it is false. 1 turn your attention once more to 
it and shall inquire 

ist. Whatis the meaning of the term hades? “ And 
in hell (hades) he lifted up his eyes being in torments.” 
Wakefield, in his note on this verse, says, ‘ww the 
grave: en to ade; and conformably to this represen- 
tation, he is spoken of as having a body, verse 24. 
Jt must be remembered, that ades no where means 
hell, gehenna, in any author whatsoever, sacred or 
profane: and also, that our Lord is giving his hearers 
a parable (Matt. 13: 34) and nota piece of real histo- 
ry. ‘lo them who regard the narration as exhibit- 
ing a reality, it must stand as an unanswerable argu- 
ment for the purgatory of the papists. |The universal 
meaning of ades is the stale of death: because the term 
sepulchrum, or grave, is not strictly applicable to such 
as have been consumed by fire, &c. see verse 30.” 
For similar definitions respecting the meaning of this 
word, see Parkhurst on the words sheol and hades. 
See also Dr. Campbell’s 6th Dissertation, and Whit- 
by on Acts 2, as quoted in my First Inquiry. Wake- 
ficld in this quotation tells you “ that hades no where 
means hell, gehenna, in any author whatsoever, sacred 
or profane. And contrary to you states—‘ our Lord 
is giving his hearers a parable and not a piece of real 
history.” Moreover he says, the view you take of 
this parable “stands as an unanswerable argument 
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for the purgatory of papists.” What, Sir, is the es- 
sential difference between your hell and the Catholie 
purgatory? 1 know there is some difference, for the 
‘Catholic priests if well paid, can pray souls ‘out of 
purgatory speedily. Butso far as I understand your 
system, you neither pray them out, nor even reform 
themthere. Asthey went into it at death, they come 
out of it at the resurrection. ! 

As to the Scriptural usage of hades and its corres- 
ponding word sheol in the Old ‘Testament, they are 
never used to designate the “ place of departed spirits,” 
as you affirm. Indeed, this is the only text where 
hades is mentioned, on which you attempt to build 
this doctrine. But, on John 5: 28, 29 above, it was 
shown, that you demolished it with your own hands. 
And it has been repeatedly noticed you advocate that 
Moses did not teach a future retribution, or even fu- 
ture existence, consequently could not teach that 
sheol orvhades was the “ place of departed spirits.” Let 
us then inquire 

2d. From what source did this opinion originate ? 
The rise and progress of your opinions will be de- 
tailed afterwards. At present | shall only ybAbe the 
following from Dr. Whitby. He says on Acts 
“¢ Had the penmen of the Old Testament meant “aad 
hades any receptacle of souls, they could not truly 
have declared there was no wisdom or knowledge in 
sheol, Eccl. 9: 10.. No remembrance of God there, 
Ps. 6: 5. No praising of him in sheol, Isai. 38: 18. 
For those heathen who looked upon it as the recep- 
tacle of souls, held it to bea place in which they 
would be punished or rewarded.” Here, Sir, your 
hell is traced to heathen origin by an orthodox man. 
Let us then notice how anak you have imbibed 
the heathen opinions on this subject. 

ist. The heathen believed hades was a receptacle of 
souls after death. So do you, for you call it “ the — 
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place of departed spirits.” It is one place for all de- 
parted spirits; for the souls of the rich man and Laz- 
arus you sent both to hades at death, p. 48. Andon 
the same page you inform us that hades is—* some- 
where,” without telling us where. But Dr. Allen, in 
his Lecture, p. 5, says—“ sheol is the invisible place 
of the dead, or a vast subterranean receptacle, be- 
cause the abode of departed spirits was supposed to 
be the deep, central, or lower parts of-the earth.”— 
This was the opinion of the heathen. But about this 
the Dr. speaks doubtfully, for on p. 71, he says, 
“ the lost spirits may have their hell in the earth in 
flames, the sun, a comet, or dispersed widely from 
each other in the vast extent of the universe.”— 
I commend you for your caution in only saying your 
hell is “somewhere.” Also, in being silent about the 
nature of the place. Dr. Allen’s hell ‘is a raging 
fire,” which is the good old orthodox hell, and cer- 
tainly best corresponds to this parable, if it is a his- 
tory of facts; for the rich man said his tongue was 
tormented in the flame of it. But you do not say 
whether it isa dark place :or a light place, a hot 
place or a cold place, a high place or a low place, 
but only say it is a place * somewhere.” 

2d. The heathen divided hades into two distinct - 
apartments, one for good, and the other for bad souls. 
after death. Sodo you. The apartment for good 
souls you told us, p. 71, 72, from Robinson and Park- 
hurst, is paradise, the place where the pious enjoy 
happiness until the resurrection. And the place for 
bad souls, you tell us is tartarus, and call it the ‘ in- 
fernal prison” of hades. And you also tell us it is 
“the place where fallen angels and wicked spirits 
are kept until the day of judgment.” 

3d. The heathen believed good and bad souls were 
punished and rewarded in hades. So do you; for in 
p- 48, you told us, that in hades “ the rich man ex- 
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perienced pain, and Lazarus happiness.” It is true, 
you are not very orthodox in your opinions on this 
point, inthe heathen sense of that word, for you 
deny all external application of punishment in hell. 
Your punishment there is “a state of anxiety, guilt and 
remorse,” which will hardly pass for orthodoxy among . 
many Christians. Hlow you came to learn that this 
constitutes the pains of hell from this parable, or any 
other part of the Bible, is beyond my comprehen- 
sion. And how you could learn it from any other 
source, | will thank you to inform us. * 

4th. In the above quotation, Dr. Whitby declares 
that the penmen of the Old ‘Testament taught no such 
opinions. And you add your testimony to his, for 
you have told us Moses taught neither a future state 
nora fuiure retribution. By your own showing then, 
wherever the heathens obtained such opinions, it was 
not from Moses they derived them. It is impossible 
they could derive them from the Bible, for it contains 
no such opinions. That all goto sheol or hades, or 
the state of death, itabundantly testifies. See among 
others the following texts: Job 17: 16. Gen. 37: 35. 
42: S8iand) 447 29.0. Isai 28: 100184 : Joba tahay. 
and 14: 13. Ps. 88: 3. Num. 16: 30.33. Ps. 34:47. 
9:17, and 89: 48. The Saviour himself was not ex- 


empted, see Psalm 16. Acts 2. Itis called the house: — 


appointed for all the living, Job 30: 33. Man’s long 
home, Eccles. 12: 5.  All.go tothis one place, Eccles. 
3: 20. And if there was no other text in the Bible 
to show that if is not a place of either happiness or 
misery, Eccles. 9: 5—11 is sufficient. But the Scrip- 
tures abound with information respecting the state of 
those in*skeol or hades. They are asleep.or dead, and 
their sleep is in the dust, Job 7: 2ijand 17: 16. — ft 
is a place of quietness and rest to all, whether poor 
or rich, young or old, the oppressor or the opprest, 
Job 3: 12-420. Isai, 57: 2, Rev. 14:13. There 
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persons cannot praise God, and all knowledge, device; 
wisdom, and work are atanend. Ps. 31:17. 94:17, 
and 115: 17, Eccles. 9:10. The only exceptions 
which can be made to these statements are Isal. 
14: 3—24. Ezek. 32: 17—32, and this parable on 
which your theory is built. As to these two texts 
from the Old Testament, you do not avail yourself 
of them, but certainly they teach as plainly as this 
parable that persons are alive in sheol. Had they 
said any thing about punishment there | have no doubt 
but you would have quoted them as conclusive proof 
of your system. Allusion is made to the heathen 
‘ opinions in them. But as no allusion is made to pun- 
ishment, as in the parable, you fix on itas a founda- 
tion for your system. 

But the following important questions claim your 
attention. Ist. Had the Jews in our Lord’s day im- 
bibed the above heathen opinions mentioned by 
Whitby? Yes. This you have contended for through- 
out your book, but assert those opinions were deriy- 
ed from early revelations which are lost. But that 
the Jews derived those opinions from the heathen is 
shown by Dr. Campbell ih his 6th Dissertation and 
other writers | might name. ‘This point is beyond 
all controversy. 

2d. Did our Lord in this parable allude to those 
heathen opinions imbibed by the Jews? This cannot 
be questioned. Macknight in a note on this parable 
says—* verse 23, seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. Because the opinions as well as the lan- 
guage of the Greeks had by this time made their way 
into Judea, some imagine that our Lord had their fic- 
tions about the abodes of departed souls tn his eye, 
when he formed this parable. But the argument is 
not conclusive. At the same time it must be acknowl- 
_ edged, that his descriptions of those things are not 
drawn from the writings of the Old Testament, but 
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have a remarkable affinity to the descriptions which 
the Grecian poets have given ofthem. ‘They, as well 
as our Lord, represent the abodes of the blessed as 
lying contiguous to the region of the damned, and 
separated only by a great impassable river or deep 
gulf, in such a sort that the ghosts could talk with 
one another from its opposite banks. In the para- 
ble, souls whose bodies were buried, know each other, 
and converse together, as if they had | been embodied. 
In like manner, “thé Pagans introduce departed souls 
talking together, and represent them as having pains 
and pleasures analogous to what we feel in this life ; 
it seeins they thought the shades of the dead had an 
exact resemblance to their bodies. The parable 
says, the souls of wicked men are tormented in flames; 
the Grecian mythologists tell us they lie in Pyriph- 
legethon, which is a river of fire, where they suffer 
the same torments. they would have suffered while 
alive, bad their bodies been burnt.” 

_ Such are the concessions of Macknight, and what 
he says at variance with thisis mere assertion. That 
our Lord not only alluded to such heathen opinions 
among the Jews, but that he borrowed this very par- 
able from the Jewish writings is shown by Dr. Whit- 
by on this parable. He says—“ that this is only a 
parable, and not a real history of what was actually 
done, is evident, Ist. Because we find this very par- 
able in the Gemara Babylonicum, whence it is cited 
by Mr. Sheringham, in the preface to his Joma. 2d. 
’ From the circumstanges of it, viz. the rich man’s lift- 
ing up his eyes n hell, and seemg Lazarus in Abraham’s 
bosom, his discourse tei Abraham, his complaint of 
being tormented with flames, and his desire that Laza- 
rus might be sent to cool his tongue; and if all this be 
confessedly parable, why should the rest. which is the 
very parable in the Gemara, be accounted history ? 
As for the judgment of antequity in this case, they 
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who owned this as an history, owned the whole so to 
be, thinking the soul to be corporeal, as Tertullian 
did, and that there was some discretion, or resemblance 
of men as to their shapes after death; which was the 
sentiment of Ireneus, proving from this very instance, 
that souls, when they have put off the body, do yet 
preserve the shape or character of the body to which they 
were united; as Tertullian before from the same in- 
stance had inferred, the shape and corporeal lineaments, 
and also Thespesias, returning to life represents the 
colors of souls, and saith that there be ulcers and scars 
of their passions left upon them by which they are discern- 
ed. Whereas they who renounced these opinions as 
false and ridiculous, declared that this was not an 
history, but only a representation ; that after the separ- 
ation of the soul from the body, she could receive no ad- 
vantage from any man, and that it was foolish to think 
it an history ; and this they also gather, because there 
was to be no future retribution before the general 
resurrection. And whereas against this it is object- 
ed, that the proper name Lazarus shows it to be an 
history ; it is answered, that the name Lazer, being 
only the contraction of Eliezer, is the same with Ani 
Achad, a poor man in the Gemara, as being in sense 
one that hath no help, or one who hath God only for 
his help. 2d. That though this parable contains 
something suitable to the opinions of the Jews touch- 
ing the state of souls after death, yet doth it not re- 
spect their state immediately after death, but the pun- 
ishments that wicked men are to sufier after the resur- 
rection of the dead, at the last day, saith Theophylact. 
For as Cicero says of the fables by which the poets 
represent the punishment of evil souls, that though 
they know thetr bodies have been burnt, yet they do not re- 
present them suffering such things in the infernal regions, 
which neither can be done nor suffered, or even understood 
io be so without bodies: so it is plainly here in the 
17 
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forementioned instances produced to prove this a 
parable.’ : 
3d. Was it our Lord’s design in using this parable 
borrowed from the Jewish writings, to give sanction 
to such opinions? This is what you advocate. But 
this 1 do not allow you to assume, and demand proof 
of it. ‘This you have long enough asserted, but proof 
of it you have never produced. I never expect to 
see this proved, for there is much evidence against it 
as I shall now show. ist. If our Lord adopted this 
parable, and made it his own as you assert, and thus 
sanctioned such heathen opinions, his teaching was 
very different from that of Moses by your own con- 
fession. You deny that Moses taught a future retri- 
bution, or even future existence. 2d. Our Lord’s 
sanctioning this, is contrary to all the Old Testament, 
as Whitby, Campbell and many others show. Does 
it teach, Sir, that sheolor hades.‘ is a place of departed 
spirits” where they are punished or rewarded? No. 
If it had, we may be sure you would have quoted it. 
3d. It is contrary to the uniform usage of hades in the 
New Testament, and all our Lord’s teaching on the 
subject of a future state. Hades is spoken of in ten 
other places in the New Testament, but not one of 
the places gives the most distant hint that it is a re- 
pository for good and bad souls after death. Nor 
does our Lord intimate in any of his discourses that 
such a repository exists, or that men have immortal 
souls which at death become its inhabitants. 4th. 
It is contrary to all the teaching of the apostles af- 
terwards, who certainly must have understood what 
our Lord meant to teach in this parable. Doany of 
them ever intimate that hades is the ** place of depart- 
ed spirits” as you boldly assert? And had they mn- 
derstood our Lord as sanctioning such heathen opin- 
ions imbibed by the Jews, why did not they also 
sanctionthem? This theyneverdid. And why they 
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should not inculcate such an important doctrine as 
this, | leave you to explain, had they understood this. 
parable as youdo. 5th. It is contrary to the con- 
text and scope of our Lord’s discourse.. You will. 
not assert that he was discoursing on the subject of a- 
future state when he introduced this parable. He. 
was speaking to the Pharisees on a different subject 
as may be seen from verses 14—18. And why, Sir, 
should he here warn such men about a punishment 
in hades, when he did not warn them against “ the 
damnation of gehenna” in a future state, Matt. 23: 33, 
but of the judgments of God coming on their nation ? 
6th. It is contrary to the object and design of para- 
bles. The design of parables is to inculcate some 
one important truth which is generally intimated at 
the beginning or end of the parable uttered. See as 
an example, Luke 10: 30—37, with many others I 
might here produce. But you make the parable not. 
a parable, but a description of a place of future pun- 
ishment. Or rather, you do not seem to know in 
what light to view it. You are not willing to call it a 
parable, nor have you confidence to say it is a histo- 
ry of facts. Itis part literal, part figurative, and: 
how to distinguish between the one and the other puz-- 
zles you. 

The question then returns—what was our Lord’s: 
design in borrowing this parable from Jewish writ- 
ings, if not to sanction such opinions ?. His very bor- 
rowing it from their writings shows. how deeply they 
were imbued with those opinions, and the last verse 
of the parable shows our Jiord’s object and design in 
availing himself of it. “Ifthey hear not Moses and 
the prophets, neither would they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” The writings of Moses 
and the prophets testified of him as the Messiah, and 
if they did not believe their writings concerning him, . 
one coming from hades their pretended repository of 
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souls after death could not persuade them to believe 
in him. He availed himself here of their popular 
opinions, just as he did on other occasions, to show 
them the strength of their unbelief. He spoke to 
them of satan binding a woman eighteen years. And 
on many occasions he spoke of demons as evil spirits. 
But, Sir, did our Lord sanction such heathen opin- 
ions? If he did not, why contend he did so in this 
parable ? 

Itis very likely you will object to this and say— 
does not our Lord seem to sanction such opinions by 
borrowing this parable? You have actually asserted 
that in borrowing it he made it his own, as Paul did 
the language of the heathen poets. And you per- 
haps may add, there was a danger of his being so 
understood. But in reply I would remark, there 
was no danger of all this, and for the following rea- 
sons. ist. Such opinions had no foundation in the 
sacred books of the Jews by your own showing, and 
that these books were the standard of faith and prac- 
tice to them you will admit. The word of God was 
then as now, a perfect rule to all who chose to walk 
in truth, and not in the popular opinions of the day. 
If the Jews had not been deeply imbued with such 
heathen notions themselves, they would have been 
the first to remonstrate against our Lord, in adopt- 
ing such a parable from the heathen to teach such 
doctrines so contrary to their sacred books. 2d. 
The whole strain of our Lord’s teaching on the sub- 
ject of a future life stood as a safeguard against sup- 
posing he sanctioned such opinions, or that he adopt- 
ed them and made them his own. ‘If it is contended 
that he did so in this case, it must also be contended 
that he adopted and made it his own that the devil, 
satan, demons, are evil beings, and that Beelzebub © 
and mammon are gods. 3d. But that our Lord did 
not adopt this parable and make it his own, is evi- 
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dent from a fact which cannot be disputed. It is 
this: our Lord’s own disciples did not so understand 
him, and certainly they knew what was his design in 
borrowing the parable, and what he meant to teach 
by it better than any of us. Do you ask how I know 
this? I answer, the apostles never intimated that 
hades is **the place of departed spirits.” ‘The teach- » 
ing of the apostles in the Acts and the Epistles is 
the best commentary on our Lord’s parables and 
teachings, but do they, Sir, ever intimate that hades 
is arepository for good and bad souls after death ? 
Never. And to suppose they believed as you do 
from this parable, yet avoid ail mention of such doc- 
trines appears to me utterly incredible. 

In concluding my remarks on this. parable, I ask 
you, Sir, where does the Scriptures speak of—* de- 
parted spirits?” Where do the sacred writers call 
hades the “place of departed spiriis ?”” And is it not a 
contradiction in terms for you to tell us with the 
same breath, that hades is “ the place of departed spir- 
its,” and also of the ‘literally dead?” Are persons 
both literally dead and alive in hades? You say, p- 
155, “ the rich man’s suffering was in a future state, 
was in hades—a term defined by all critics to signify 
the state-of the literally dead, or place of departed . 
spirits ; and that though it occurred in Scripture over 
seventy times, it was not pretended that it ever ap- 
plied to the present state, two or three disputed texts 
excepted.” Take, Sir, all the seventy and more 
texts, yea, take the whole Bible and if you will find 
one text which says “hades is the place of departed 
spirits,” 1 yield you at once the subject in dispute.— 
If you decline this generous offer, let all judge if your 
cause is not indefensible. You will find plenty of 
texts to prove that hades is. the state of the literally 
dead, for our translators have rendered sheol and 
hades grave, as wis as-hell, in the common version. 
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But is it not surprising, Sir, if they believed hades 
“ the place of departed spivils,? that they should never 
have rendered it so in any part of the Bible? No 
Sir, they never connect sheol or hades with soul or 
spirit after death i in any shape whatever. Even in 
this parab ble not a word is said about the soul or spirit 
of any man. 

On p. 153-155 you say—* it is mic of the rich 
man eae he lifted up his eyes, had a tongue, held con- 
versation, and desired Lazarus to dip his finger in wa- 
ter. Now all this in substance and even more is said 
of that God who is a spirit. He is said to have 
hands, fingers, arms, face, mouth, &c. See the pages 
referred to. But the fallacy of all this is obvi- 
ous, for Ist. You assume that it is just as certain man 
has an immortal spirit, which exists after death, as it 
is that God is a spirit. But, Sir, will you never have 
done with assuming the question in debate? Prove 
such a spirit exists in hades before you begin to as- 
‘eribe such members toit. 2d. But if such members 
are not ascribed to man’s spirit in this state of exis- 
tence, why do you ascribe such members to it after 
death before you have proved it exists there? But 
you say, p. 153—“ if we read that a man is dead, the 
knowledge we have of a dead man immediately sug- 
gests the idea that what is said of his acts after death, 

_ must be predicated of his spirit and not of bis body, 
~ &c.” Answer. I should like to read your history 
of the acts of a dead man, and you may include in it 
all the acts both of his soul and body. The next thing 
J should expect to hear, would be your history of 
the acts of an unbegotten babe. It is your previous 
notions from the heathen which lead you to speak of 
the acts of a dead man. Sce how they talked of the 
acts of a dead man, in the lines quoted from Virgil, 
_p. 84 ofmy Essays. The Bible, Sir, says—* the dead 
know not any thing.” And that there is “ no work, de- 
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vice, knowledge nor wisdom in sheol or hades.” But 
you contradict all this. ORE 

Concerning the passage before us you say, p. 156, 
“if it be a history, it teaches us what had taken place, 
and if a parable what would.” A wonderful differ- 
ence indeed, between a history anda parable. Just 
such a difference as there is between what has hap- 
pened and what shall happen. So according to your 
reasonings and interpretation, if a certain man did 
not go down from Jerusalem to Jericho and fall 
among thieves, it is certain he shall go down: and 
all said shall happen to him. See Luke 10: 30—37. 
But this, Sir, does not agree to what you say that a 
part of the passage ought to be understood as literal 
and a part of it figurative. But you are determined 
now to stand with one foot on—“ what had taken place,” 
and the other on “what would,” which just sets all 
sober rules of interpretation at defiance. 1 cease.to 
wonder at what shall come next. No correct opin- 
ion can be formed of the passage until we decide 
whether it is a parable or history. And if you will 
consider it part literal and part figurative, give us 
some rule to decide what is or is not to be understood 
figuratively. But as this is not done I conclude it 
cannot be done. 

I perceive, Sir, that you sneer at some of the facts 
I stated in my First Inquiry. But like all others who 
have attempted to answer it, you take special care 
not to engage with them. No; you give us a few 
more assertions, and say—‘ Peter tells us that men 
are punished in “ tartarus ;’ which any one may see 
is false by simply reading the passage you allude to, 
and which was considered in my Essays, p. 272—275, 
Please refute my interpretation of it, and not pass it 
off without notice in your next book. I thank you 
for confessing so freely, that this is the only place 
where hades is thought to express punishment, and 
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when once you have proved that Luke 20: 34, 35, is 
the only place in the Bible where the resurrection 
state is mentioned, the cases will be similar and your 
argument admitted. And when you have proved, that 
man has an immortal soul, which continues to think af- 
ter death, we shall begin to think there may be some 
truth in your opinions. 

1 Peter 3: 18, 19, is your last proof text of a “ fu- 
fure retribution.” % For Christ also once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened 
by the spirit ; by which also he went and preached 
unto the spirits in prison; which sometime were dis- 
obedient, when once the long suffering of God wait- 
ed in the days of Noah, while the ark was a prepar- 
ing.” You commence by saying, Ist, “Our first ob- 
ject will be to examine Mr. Balfour’s exposition of 
this passage. He gives the common exposition, that 
the spiritof Christ preached to the old world through 
Noah.” If my exposition is ‘ the common one,” you 
tacitly tell us-yours is ‘‘an uncommon one.” At any 
rate, on this text you allow I jog on in the old beaten 
track, and do not trouble my readers with my “ learn- 
ed apparatus.” 

2d. You tell us that my-——“‘ exposition is directly 
. opposed to the language of the text as will be seen 
by comparing them together.” How? You say— 
“ Peter says Christ preached, Mr. B. says it was 
Noah.” But how did | say Christ preached? Per- 
_sonally? No. Howthen did I say he preached ?. 
By his spirit? Yes. But did I say he preached by 
his disembodied spirit? No. Did I say he preached by 
his pre-existent spirit? No. Whatspirit didI then say 
he preached by? The spirit by which he was quick- 
ened or brought again from the dead.. But how 
could Christ preach by any spirit in the days of 
Noah, you will ask, when Christ did not exist in the 
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days of Noah? Answer. How could Christ preach 
to the Ephesians, chap. 2: 17, when he did not exist 
at Ephesus to preach? Again yousay—* Peter says 
the preaching was to the spirits in prison, but Mr. B. 
says it was to men in the flesh.” Answer. Do the 
Scriptures represent men ina state of ignorance and 
vice as in prison? Yes. See Isai. 42: 6,7, and 49: 8, 9. 
Do the Scriptures ever speak of hades as a prison 
or “ the infernal prison,” as Mr. Hudson does? No, 
never; but he assumes this without proof. Do the 
Scriptures ever speak of spirits in hades or “ the infer- 
nal prison” of hades? No, not in a single instance, ex- 
cept in this text from which Mr. Hudson assumes it. 
The very phrase “infernal prison” smells of heathen- 
ism, and if the Scripture writers believed in. it, tell 
us, Sir, why they said nothing about it or your spirits 
init. By your own showing Moses knew nothing 
about this prison, for you declare he did not even 
teach a future existence. Itis evident, and you will 
allow it, that in the texts referred to, a state of igno- 
rance and wickedness is spoken of asa prison. Do 
the Scriptures then ever speak of men in the flesh by 
the term spirit or spirits? Nothing can be more cer- 
tain than this. It would be idle to show it here, for 
it is shown at length in my Essays, where ruah, 
pneuma, nephish, and psuhe, rendered soul and spirit in 
the common version are considered. Does Peter 
call those spirits disembodied spirits ? No. Does any 
sacred writer ever speak of disembodied spirits ? Never. 
Contradict and refute these facts and statements if 
youcan. Before them your infernal prison and dis- 
embodied spirits vanish like a ghost when the morn- 
ing light appears. 

But again. you say—“ Peter teaches us that this 
preaching was after Christ’s crucificion, but Mr. B. 
says it was before the flood.” Peter, Sir, says no 
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such thing. He says it was “when once the long 
suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing.” Besides, Peter says the 
preaching was “to spirits in prison which sometime 
were disobedient when once the long suffering of 
God waited in the days of Noah.” Peter does not 
say as you assert, that it was after he was put to 
death in the flesh he went and preached to the spirits 
in prison. No Sir; his words are “being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit: by 
which also he went and preached.”. By which what? 
Surely, Sir, by which spirit. Well, what spirit was 
it? Ascertainly by the spirit by which he was quick- 
ened or brought again from the dead. But was this 
by his pre-existent spirit? No. Was it by his dis- 
embodied spirit? This you assert, that it was by his 
disembodied spirit he went and preached to spirits in 
your infernal prison. But nothing is more explicitly 
declared in Scripture than that God raised Christ 
from the dead. It is agreeable to the fact that after: 
Christ was put to death in the flesh he was quicken-. 
ed by the spirit or power of God. But can you real- . 
ly say it is agreeable to the fact that after he was put: 
to death in the flesh, he went by his disembodied 
spirit and preached to damned spirits in hades or its. 
anfernal prison ? 

But you add “ Peter tells us that the disobedience 
was in the days of Noah, but Mr. B. tells us it was. 
the preaching which took place at that time.” An- 
swer. I told you in my Essays, and have just been 
telling you again, that both the disobedience and the 
preaching were in the days of Noah. It is certainly 
more rational and Scriptural, to preach to men when 
going on in disobedience with a view to reclaim them, 
than to send Jesus Christ’s disembodied spirit to hell to 
preach to them some thousand years after death, and | 
after their disobedience was at an end. Be it re- 
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membered you do not advocate that people sin in 
hell. You may’ now see that you are mistaken in 
supposing Peter “ unfortunate” in the use of language, 
p- 158. It is your misfortune, if not your crime, as 
a public teacher, to pay so little attention to the usage 
of Scripture words, which is the best commentary | 
have yet found onthe Bible. Had you only attend- 
ed to the Scripture use of the terms spirit, prison, with 
some others, you would have interpreted this text 
and many others differently. 

3d. You proceed to say, “ but Mr. B’s exposition 
is not only opposed to the language of Peter, but is at 
variance with itself.” How? You add—* he tells 
us that the spirits preached to could not be disembodi- 
ed spirits, because the Greek term. pneuma here ren- 
dered spirits, does not occur in that sense in the Bible. 
This is his main dependance.” Well, do you deny 
the correctness of this statement? No Sir; and for 
avery good reason, because the statement is indis- 
putable. How then do you account for the indis= 
putable fact that pneuma, spirit, is never used to de- 
signate a disembodied spirit, if your doctrine be true? 
Instead of controverting this statement of mine, you 
try to set your readers against me, by telling them 
that lama materialist ; that he denies all spiritual 
existence distinct from the body;” and that Dr. 
Priestly says “ no materialist can believe in the pre- 
existent spirit of our Lord.”  ‘ Mr. B’s doctrine is, 
that Christ had no existence till he was born into the 
world.” Answer. I as firmly believe as you do 
that God is a spirit distinct from body. I also be- 
lieve angels are spirits, and that spirits have not 
flesh and bones as we have. I presume Dr. Priestly 
also believed this. If you will defame me, spare the 
dead, not here to answer for himself. Your unfound- 
ed assertions recoil, not with honor, on your own 
head. But you say, p. 159—“if he admits Christ’s 
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pre-existence, then he allows that spirits exist in a 
disembodied state; then all he has said against separ- 
ate existence must be given up.” Indeed! But Ist. 
Why do you impose on your readers by an ambigu- 
ous use of the expressions ‘ disembodied state” and 
* separate existence ?”” How could Christ, in his pre- 
existent state, be in a disembedied state, unless he had 
formerly been in a bodied state? Surely when we 
speak of disembodied spirits, we always mean spirits 
who once existed in bodies. Do you believe Christ’s 
pre-earstent spirit once inhabited a body which died ? 
Unless you do how can you speak of it as a disem- 
bodied spirit ? You might with equal propriety speak 
of God being in a disembodied state, and that he is a 
disembodied spirit. Again; when you speak of * sep- 
arate existence,” it is evident you mean the existence 
of spirits in an intermediate state, who once existed 
in the body. But surely Christ never lived in such 
a separate existence in his pre-existent state. Say, Sir, 
was our Lord’s pre-ewisient slate the same as your 
separate existence for disembodied spirits? How then 
could you say “if he admits Christ’s pre-existence 
then he allows that spirits exist in a disembodied 
state?” What! Could not God, and angels, and 
Christ’s pre-existent spirit all exist if your disem- 
bodied spirits, disembodied state and separate existence had 
never been heard of? Must all these things prove 
false unless your opinions be allowed correct ?* 


* But let your objection be stated in its strongest light : that Christ 
had no pre-existence. The difficulty then is, how he could preach 
in the days of Noah, or to use your own words, how ‘ a nonentity 
preached.” Asa writer in the Christian Intelligencer lately stated 
the same difficulty, | here offer the following reply. 1st. Nothing is 
more common than to say, persons did things, when those things 
were done on their account. Itis needless to cite examples. 2d. If 
Peter did wrong in saying Christ preached in the days of Noah be- 
fore he came into the world, Paul did equally wrong in saying Christ 
preached to the Ephesians after he had left it and gone to heaven. 
The first might with equal propriety be said to be done by Christ as 
the last. If there be any difficulty in the one case, there is the same 
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You admit it was God raised Christ from the dead. 
But you tell us “ this furnishes no proof that he was 
not raised by his disembodied spirit.” After saying 
God “works by means, or through second causes” 
you add—“ in like manner he raised Christ by the 
agency of Christ’s spirit.” By your own showing 
Christ’s disembodied spirit could not raise his body 
from the dead until God was pleased to use it as an 
agent to effect it. ‘Those who insulted him on the 
cross might then have said “ he raised others, himself 
he cannot raise! How then shall he raise all up at 
the last day?” But, Sir, if Christ’s disembodied 
spirit could go to hell and preach to damned spirits 


difficulty in both. Christ no more preached personally, by his dis- 
embodied spirit, or by his glorified body and spirit to the Ephesians 
than he did this to the antediluvians. And when you tell us how 
Christ preached to the Fphesians after he went te heaven, I can like- 
ly tell you how he preached before he came into the world. Permit 
me then to substitute Paul for Noah and Mr. H. for Mr. B and re- 
turn you your own words in reference to Eph. 2: 17. * Now if Paul 
was the preacher, and preached by the spirit of God, what ageney 
had Christ in this preaching, even admitting that he existed at that 
time? Mr. H_ tells us that Christ did not preach in person, conse- 
quently if he preached at all, he must have preached by his spirit.” 
- By what spirit did Christ then preach to the Ephesians? Not by his. 
pre-existent spirit, for this is at present out of the question. Not by 
his disembodied spirit, for Christ was then in heaven. Not by his 
glorified body and spirit, for no one thinks he came to Ephesus and 
preached By what spirit then did he preach to them? By his spirit, 
the spirit shed on the apostles, and promised to them before he as- 
cended to heaven. This you will allow, but perhaps will still say, 
how could a nonentity preach ? Lreply by observing, 3d. The same 
Peter who wrote the passage in question, says, chap. 1: 11, that it 
was ‘ the spirit of Christ”? which testified beforehand the sufferings 
of Christ and the glory that should follow. Was this the pre-existent 
spirit of Christ ? Was this the disembodied spirit of Christ? No— 
What spirit of Christ then was it?) All the Seriptures go to show it 
was ‘*fthe spirit of God, the spirit of the Lerd which was given to the 
prophets, and came upon them as oceasions required.” But why, 
then, Sir, does Peter call this spirit the spirit of Christ ?”? And I 
ask you did not Peter cull the spirit of God, ‘ the spirit of Christ,” 
because it was given to them on account of him. end concerning 
whom it enabled them to testify beforehand? And if this spirit of 
Christ was in the prophets, was it not in Noah a preacher of righte- 
ousness, and did not he preach by this spirit through Noah to the an- 
_ tediluvians ? 
18 
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as you aflirm, what was to hinder it going to Joseph’s 
tomb and re-animating his body? But the text you 
quote in proof demands attention, and you will find 
it proves an unfortunate affair for yoursystem. It is 
John 10: 17—19, “1 lay down my life (psuhen) that 
I might take it again. Noman taketh it from me, 
but I lay it down of myself: I have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again. This com- 
mandment have | received of my father.” Had you 
only consulted the Improved Version, you would 
have seen this text was against you. It says—‘ to 
lay down life was a voluntary act, to which Jesus 
submitted in full confidence that it would be speedi- 
ly restored to him. ‘The common version, which 
the primate here adopts is ‘1 have power to lay it 
down, and I have power to take it again;’ which 
seems to imply, that our Lord’s resurrection was the 
effect of his own power, a sense which the words in 
the original do not convey, and which is directly 
-contrary to the most explicit declarations of the 
Scriptures; Acts 2:24. 3: 15,and17: 31. Rom. 
6: 4. 1 Cor. 15:15.” See also Wakefield and Camp- 
bell to the same effect. But in addition to this I have 
a few questions to ask. Did our translators believe 
psuhen, in this text, meant Christ’s ammortal soul, yet 
rendered it life? Did Christ lay down his immortal 
soul for us? Was his immortal soul made an offering 
for sin? You have told us that the immortal soul is 
the mind. Did Christ, Sir, lay down his mind? And 
did he take his mind again? Well, what took his mind 
again? Did his dead body take his mind again? You 
must either relinguish this opinion or contend that 
Christ’s mind, or immortal soul, laid down itself, took 
itself again, or that his body laid down his mind, and 
the dead body took it again. In fact, Sir, with equal 
truth may you assert that Lazarus’ soul was used as 
an agent in his resurrection as that Christ’s disem- 
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bodied spirit was an agent in raising him from the 
dead. He would have been left in hades as others 
were, if God had not raised him from the dead. 

| have dwelt longer on this point than it deserved. 
But I wished it fully to appear that it was not by 
the agency of Christ’s disembodied spirit he was rais- 
ed from the dead, for the following reason. If it 
was not by Christ’s disembodied spirit he was quick- 
ened or brought again from the dead, it was not by 
his disembodied spirit he went and preached, by 
your own showing. You contend it was by the same 
spirit he was quickened, he went and preached, what- 
ever spirit that was. ‘Ye should think it is now set- 
tled beyond all fair debate that he was quickened by 
God, or by the spiritor power of God. I hope then 
you will no longer contend that Christ went to hell 
and preached, and quete this passage in proof of it. 

1 might here close my remarks on this passage.— 
But I shall briefly advert to some of your sophisms 
and misstatements. Ist. On p. 160, you represent 
me as stating that “‘ the spirit of God is distinct from 
that of Christ.” Ido, Sir, if by the spirit of Christ 
you mean his disembodied spirit. But if you mean 
the spirit given him without measure, I consider them 
the same. 

2d. You say, p. 160, 161, “the question is not 
how Christ was preached by others but how he him- 
self preached. Neither was St. Peter personifying 
Christ’s doctrine, but he was speaking of the literal 
person of Christ—of the same Christ which was cru- 
cified and rose from the grave.” Strange! Was 
the immortal soul of Christ crucified? Did it rise 
from the grave? This was surely written without 
reflection. y 

3d. You say of me—“ he tells us that pneuma in 
Greek, rendered spirit, never signifies a spirit distinct 
from body.” 1 do Sir; if you mean the disembodied 
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spirit of a‘man which lives, thinks, suffers or enjoys 
after death. But what you wish your readers to be- 
lieve is, that | deny the existence of all spirits dis- 
tinct from body. You wish them to think that | be- 
lieve God to be only—“a gust of wind and that one 
gust of wind preached to another,” p. 164. J am sor- 
ry for your own sake, to see such misrepresentation. 
This is too gross to be believed even by my enemies. 
I advise you to give up the trade of caricaturing, for 
you make horrid work of it. 1 cordially subscribe, 
Sir, to the very definitions you give of pneuma from 
Parkhurst and Loveland, p. 161. 

4th. On p. 161, 162, you quote our Lord’s words, 
Luke 24:.37-~39, ‘“ handle me and see ; for a spirit 
(pneuma) hath not flesh and bones as ye see me have.” 
You rely on the definition our Lord here gives of a 
spirit, SodoT. But you here insinuate, that I be- 
lieve a spirit hath flesh and bones, notwithstanding 
you have just been telling us that I believe God to be 
a gustof wind. On p. 162, after quoting John 4: 24, 
you say I must acknowledge God to be a spirit “or 
adopt the monstrous conclusion that God possesses an 
organized body.” It is difficult to tell what you are 
fighting with, for I have always believed “ God isa 
spirit and they who worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.” But I wish to know what all 
this has to do with proving that men have immortal — 
souls, which go to hell at death and may be preach- 
ed to after it. And, Sir, if your quotation from Luke 
is good for any thing, it proves that some of your wm- 
mortal souls visit this world after death, and may be_ 
seen with mortaleyes. Do they come from hell to 
be preached to here? and I ask, do you believe in 
ghosts? If you do, why are you ashamed to avow 
your belief? If you do not, what is this text to your 
purpose? | wish you would either swallow the whole 
dose of heathen opinions, such as ghosts, witchcraft, 
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@ personal devil, demons, &c. or rid yourself of what 
you have already received. 

5th. On p. 163, you state it as a difficulty to my 
views that pnewma, spirit, is made to signify—* the 
spirit of God, verse 18; but in verse 19, “men inthe 
flesh.” But this comes with an ill grace from you, 
for you tell us in another place that the term dead 
has two different senses in the words—‘* let the dead 
bury their dead.” | No man, Sir,. would ever state 
this as a difficulty who has attended to what I have 
said in my Essays on the terms ruah and pneuma. 
The Scripture usage of these words abundantly shows 
that they are applied not only to God and to men in 
the flesh, but in various. other ways. It is you, Sir, 
who does “ violence to Peter’s language;” for | defy 
you or any man to produce a single instance where 
ruah, pneuma, nephish, or psuhe, rendered soul and spirit, 
are used to designate a disembodied soul or spirite— 
But you do such violence to Peter’s language that 
you make him say, “spirits,” in verse 19, not only 
means disembodied immortal souls, but that those souls 
were in hell, and preached to there by the disembodi- 
edimmortal soul of Jesus Christ. But such a view of 
the text is at open war with the whole Scripture 
usage of soul and spirit, yea, the whole Bible. 

6th. On p. 164, you give us the whole meaning of 
the passage thus. ‘Christ, after his crucifixion, 
went and preached to the spirits of those who were 
drowned in the flood. This is the plain sentiment 
of the passage; and the language will not consistent- 
ly bear any other interpretation.” Our readers can 
now judge if it is not susceptible of a much more ra- 
tional and Scriptural interpretation. But on your 
view of it, | have a few questions to ask, which I 
should like tosee answered. Ist. Why should Christ 
confine his preaching in hell exclusively to those: 
“ drowned in the flood?” It is not easily perceived: 
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what particular claim they had on his compassiorr 
and labors, more than others who went to hell before 
or after the flood. 2d. But how did Christ manage 
in hell only to preach to those drowned in the flood ? 
Were all the souls of the antediluvians confined in 
one cell in this “ infernal prison,” so that he could 
visit it and be out of the hearing of all the rest? Or 
did he distinguish between them and all others in his 
preaching, saying il was only to them and no others 
he proclaimed the glad tidings there. According to 
your account Christ’s commission was “ go only to the 
lost sheep who perished in the flood.” 3d. Must not 
Christ’s preaching in hell have done a great deal of 
mischief? That it did no good is certain. You do 
not venture to assert it did any good, and the guilt 
and misery of the souls of the antediluvians must 
have been greatly increased by the rejection of his 
message. It must have made them two-fold more the 
children of hell than they were before, if it did not 
put the seal on their endless condemnation. . And | 
appealto yourself, if all the other damned souls there 
would not be led to “ consideration and reflection,” that 
their reformation and release were hopeless. Christ 
had come to hell, preached to others without any 
good effect, nor had he deigned to speak a word of 
eomfort to them, or shed one ray of hope that he 
would ever visit.the place again on the same busi- 
ness. You say people in hell are very much given 
to “consideration and reflection.” But what must 
have been their reflections on seeing him depart and 
the doors of their “ infernal prison” closed after him 
without a single convert made and released, or even 
a promise given of another visit? I suspect, Sir, had 
you been there it w ould have led you to “* considera 
tion and reflection” that your system is all an idle 
dream. By your own account hell is bad missiona- 
vy ground. He who spoke as never man spoke fail- 
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ed of success there, and who will succeed after him ? 
Your process of reformation, by your own showing, 
is attended with no success, for the souls of those 
who perished in the flood were still in hell when you 
wrote your Letters. Nor do you in your present 
book communicate any pleasing intelligence from 
hell that a revival of religion or any reformation has 
taken place there since. If you’ could give us any 
certain account of the success of the gospel there, or 
even your process of reformation, this would do more 
to make converts to your opinions than all you can 
say on the subject. But alas! You tell us, men are 
to be raised just as they died, which shows the 
strength of your faith in the success of your means 
to reform the damned in hades, in the intermediate 
state. 4th. Was it from your noticing that this text 
failed in proving that souls in hell were converted by 
Christ’s preaching, you was led to invent “ considera- 
tion and reflection” as the means of reforming them? 
But does not all this show your want of ‘ considera- 
tion and reflection ?’*. ‘The people’s souls who perish- 
ed in the flood, had considered and reflected to no pur- 
pose for two thousand years, for when Christ went 
and preached to them in hell, not one of them would 
allow him to change their minds or their miserable 
condition. And if you state their case fairly, they 
will all come out of hell just as they went there, in 
the resurrection at the last day. Reformation there, 
Sir, is as slow as the growth of astone. It isso slow, 
taat I suspect you must either give up your present 
system, or believe in endless misery. The last | 
think the most rational and consistent system. 5th. 
But was it strictly just in God to send the souls of 
those who perished in the flood to hell? We seri- 
ously doubt this, for you tell us he did not reveal 
even a future state in Moses’ law, or that its penalties 
extended into a future state. It does not look very 
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much like justice to send people to a hell, concerning” 
which he had said nothing to ihem in his word. Say, 
Sir, is this like the justice of the just God? 

7th. You say again, p. 165, in answer to an objec- 
tion of mine. ‘* Luke says no more of Christ’s preach- 
ing through Noah, than of his preaching to disem- 
bodied spirits. But Mr. B. cannot be so ignorant as 
to suppose that nothing is taught in the New Testa- 
ment but what is found in the gospel of Luke.” An- 
swer. [am so well informed on this subject as to 
know that no Scripture writer speaks of immortal 
souls, disembodied spirits, future retrivution or of Christ’s 
preaching to souls in hell. ‘The text before us is the 
solitary text on which you predicate Christ’s preach- 
ing there and: our readers can now judge if it sup-- 
ports it. You indeed refer to 1 Peter, 4: 6, in confir- 
mation of your opinions, but I quoted Whitby before 
to show it meant a different thing, and to Whitby 
and Macknight I refer you for a correction of your 
mistake. 

In concluding my remarks on this division of your 
book it may be observed, that as you have two hells, 
you have also two “ future retributions.” Your three 
first texts are adduced to prove a retribution for both 
soul and body after the resurrection in gehenna, and 
your two last, a retribution in:hades, from death until. 
the resurrection. For the sake of disorder, you have 
put the last first and the first last. Your first hell, 
hades,,is to be destroyed, which perhaps requires a 
second tobe provided. You tell us itis “ somewhere,” 
but you do not risk a conjecture that gehenna is any 
wiere, nor does the Bible speak of its destruction.— 
In your first hell damned spirits have been preached 
to by Christ, but without success, and that doubly 
immortal sinners shall ever be reformed: in your 
second, appears to me extremely doubtful. 
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Sir, 

Tue eighth and last division of your book is 
called “ objections, moral influence, and concluding re- 
marks.” { adopt your division, and begin Ist. with 
objections. ‘These are not stating objections against 
my views, but an attempt to remove the objections I 
brought against yours. But I am surprised you 
troubled yourself with them, if the following tale 
some twenty times told in your book be true. You 
commence by saying—‘ having shown that Mr. B’s 
system is absurd and contradictory, and his princi- 
pal rules of interpretation deceptive; having shown 
that his whole system is without foundation, and that 
a future retribution is taught in the Scriptures, we 
might here close the discussion.” The court, Sir, 
can now judge having heard the evidence on both 
sides. Let us see how you meet my ‘ objections.” 

The first is stated, p. 171, that | ‘* place great stress 
upon the fact that men in a future state will be im- 
mortal.” You add, that I * durst not hazard the as- 
sertion that immortality excludes all suffering.” But 
who is obliged to hazard assertions in opposition to 
all your assumptions? If you assert immortality is to 
suffer, produce your proof of it, for who cares for 
your assertions or may be evidence on such a subject ? 
Is it any proof, Sir, that though “an immortal be- 
ing suffers he will not decay and finally perish,” be- 
cause “ immortality consists in being constantly up-_ 
held by the deity?” This logic proves that mortali- 
ty will not “ decay and perish, for it consists in being 
upheld by the deity.” And what kind of logic is it 
to assume that man “ possesses an immortal soul in 
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this state and suffers misery here,” and from this as- 
sumption conclude that an immortal being may suffer 
in the resurrection state? Your premises are assum- 
ed, and your conclusion does not follow. You ought 
to be ashamed to assert that,immortality is to suffer, 
without producing proof of it from the Bible. And 
pray, Sir, tell us why such immortal beinzs will not 
sin as well as suffer; yea, why the immortal God 
may not sin and suffer, if your doctrine be true.— 
But you say, p. 171, 172—‘] will state that the 
English word immortality simply denotes endless life 
and has not the least relation to virtue or vice, hap- 
piness or misery. The same is true of the Greek 
word athanasia or athanatos, which Parkhurst derives 
from a not, or without, and thanatos, death ; so the word 
literally signifies without death.” You acd, “ theterm 
has no relation to character or condition. An im- 
mortal being may be either happy or miserable, vir- 
tuous or vicious. And as I said in my Letters, we 
cannot prove that God is good or happy, simply from 
the fact that he is immortal.” Well, Sir, produce 
proof that the Bible speaks of immortal, vicious, misera- 
ble sinners. Such sinners, we should think, were just 
fitted to be sinners and sufierers forever. What is to 
prevent this? and I pray you inform us, how you are 
to change these immortal, vicious, miserable sinners, into 
immortal, holy and happy saints in the resurrection state. 
Death cannot effect any change in them, for they are 
now immortal or without death. That they shall ever 
ripen of their own accord, by “ consideration and re- 
flection” into such saints in hell, is to me of all absur- 
dities the greatest absurdity. 1 wish, Sir, you had 
remembered your own words which J return you 
with a slight alteration. ‘ For frail imperfect be- 
ings as we are—beings who cannot ‘describe or fix 
one, movement of our minds, or explain our own be- 
ginning or end,’ to say that God shall punish an a- 
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mortal being of his own forming in a future state, and 
still continue him in existence, betrays a stupid kind of 
impiety.” 

2d. You say p. 174—“‘ there are several passages 
of Scripture which relate to the subject of the resur- 
rection, in which Mr. B. places great reliance. But 
as these passages were considered in my Letters, p. 
240—276, I shall be very brief here.” ‘These texts 
were considered in my Essays, and also again con- 
sidered in preceding Letters, so that here l.am saved 
all trouble ofa reply. But after merely alluding to 
Acts 24:15. Luke 14:14. John 5: 28,29, you draw 
this conclusion-— these passages teach us that some 
will be punished after the resurrection.” The last of 
these texts is the only one on which such an opinion 
can be founded, and let our readers judge from what 
has been advanced on it above, if you are not mista- 
ken in_your views of it. In p. 174, 175, you recur 
again to different orders being raised in the resurrec- 
tion, and I beg the reader’s notice how you draw con- 
clusions from 1 Cor. 15: 22, 23. You say—*“ having 
stated that all men shall be raised by Christ, he 
(Paul) adds, verse 23, ‘butevery man in his own or- 
der.’ This shows that all are not to be raised in the 
same happy condition. For if all are raised happy 
at the same time, it would entirely destroy the order 
of which Paul speaks.” What order, Sir, would it 
destroy ? Not a syllable does Paul say of your order 
of bad men in these verses, or throughout the chap- 
ter. Admit for angument’s sake a million of orders. 
what in the words “ but every man in his own order” 
shows you “that these orders are not to be raised in 
the same happy condition?” And admit a million of 
years should elapse between the resurrection of each 
of these orders, what in these words or the whole 
chapter intimates some of them are to be raised hap- 
py and others miserable? But in support of your 
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theory, or rather Dr. Chauncy’ s, you say, “further, 
the word rendered order in this passage is fagma, 
which Parkhurst renders band; ‘every man in his 
proper band.’ He defines tagme a band, cohort, le- 
gion. Now it would be absurd to say of Christ whe 
was raised alone, that he was raised in bis own band 
or legion.” Here, Sir, !mightcry as youdida aDore, 
66 garbled quotations to impose on the unlearned reader,” 


for Parkhurst also defines it, “an order,” and says 


tagma comes from “ ftalo, to order.” And Ewing de- 
fines it an order, regular method, a band, cohort, legion.” 
By your own admission in another place, “an order” 
or regular method” being its first and primary sense, 
jt should be so understood here. Well, is not Christ 
the first in order or regular method, who rose from the 
dead to die no more? But you say “this isa mis- 
take.” Jerr then with the inspired writers, who de- 
clare Christ is the first begotten from the dead, the 
first fruits of the resurrection. According to your 
system, Christ was not the first fruits of the resurrec- 
tion, for you say Paul was not speaking upon the 
resurrection of Christ, verses 22, 23, but upon the 
resurrection of mankind. And yet in the last of 
these verses, Paul says, “ but every man in his own 
order, Christ the first fruits.” The first fruits of 
what ? ? Surely, Sir, of the resurrection. 

From p. 178—183, you advert to what I stated 
against your reasoning on the principle of analogy 
betw een this state and the future. In reply to what 
yeu sey, I ask can you adduce a single example that 
the Scripture writers reasoned on the principle of 
analogy between this state and the future? No, Sir; 
and for a good reason, because no such examples are 
to be fobind. Why then do you do it? 2d. What 
has Paul’s personal identity, or, that the present and 
future life are enjoyed by the same individual, to do 
in proving the point in question? p. 179. And if 
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there are gratitude, knowledge, and virtuous affec- 
tions in both states, something analogous between 
them, how does this warrant you to adopt the princi- 
ple of analogy, p. 179, 180? But you say “every 
rule which has any exceptions must be restrained by 
reason and the nature of the case, and analogy can 
be thus retrained as well as otherrules.” But about 
this, every man, as when there was no king in Israel, 
may do that which is right in his own eyes, and, rea- 
soning on your principle of analogy, the resurrection 
state is made pretty much the same as the present. 
Inspired example, Sir, would be a safe rule in this 
case, but this is not to be found. On p. 182, you ask 
in reference to the Sadducees “ concerning what, did 
they err? And in relation to what, did they misun- 
derstand the Scriptures? Not the doctrine of analo- 
gy, for this is not mentioned in the passage or its con- 
nection ; no they erred and misunderstood the Scrip- 
tures relative to the resurrection—the very thing which 
they bad introduced, and on which Christ was speak- 
ing.” Will you deny, Sir, that the Sadducees reason- 
ed on the principle of analogy betwixt this state and 
the future, respecting the woman who bad seven hus- 
bands? And who can have the face to deny, that in 
consequence of their reasoning on this principle, our 
Lord told them they erred not knowing the Scrip- 
tures or the power of God? They neglected the 
Scriptures, reasoned on this principle, and our Lord 
corrected their error by showing them there was no 
such analogy between the two states as they supposed. 

From p. 183—198, you proceed to what | said in 
my First and Second Inquiries and Essays, showing 
that the immortality of the soul, and your future re- 
tribution, are doctrines of heathen origin. You say 
“this is no new method of destroying Christian doc- 
trines. Volney and other infidels bave long attempt- 
ed this.” You then seem to think that I must be 
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classed with infidels, because I attack your corrup- 
tions of Christianity! I have no idea, Sir, that men 
will be converted from infidelity by retaining these 
corruptions, for it is against these the attacks of infi- 
dels have long been directed. And can you aver 
that in ages past, what was called Christianity, was 
much better than * revised paganism ?”? Men, Sir, were 
justified in becoming infidels, if this was indeed Chris- 
tianity. It is your system which has made men infi- 
dels, a system which originated in heathenism, was 
imbibed by the Jews, and was finally incorporated 
with Christianity. Some evidence | have given of 
this in former publications, and I shall afford you 
more in succeeding letters. I| take Volney for my 
model, as you assert! Did Volney ever write an es- 
say in defence of the resurrection of Christ? Did he 
ever show that the future hope of man rests on this 
one fact? But you highly approve of my Essay on 
this subject, and yet frighten your readers at me, 
that | take Volney for my model. Itis_ a pity, Sir, 
when argument fails, that you should have recourse 
to this mode of warfare. 1 forgive you Sir, for | be- 
lieve you neither understand my sentiments, or know 
my feelings on this subject. 

You say p. 184, “we admit that the heathen 
and the Jews believed in a future retribution, and 
in the immortality of the soul. ‘This, instead of 
opposing, goes to establish our views, as will be seen 
below.” How? You say, ist. Had such opinions 
been “erroneous they would have been condemned 
by Christ and his apostles.” Jt has been shown above 
they did condemn them. 2d. You say, p. 185, 186, 
“the gospel was propagated amongst sharp-sighted 
enemies, who attacked with violence every doctrine 
which did not agree with their peculiar opinions.— 
Now if Christ had taught the mortality of-the soul, 
and that all retribution is confined to this life, these 
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doctrines would have excited the prejudices of both 
Jews and Gentiles; they would have been clamor- 
ous against these new doctrines.” They were pre- 
cisély, Sir, what you say, for they counted the apos- 
tles’ doctrine both new and strange. Did not the 
Athenians say to Paul, Acts 17: 19, 20-—‘ may we 
know what this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest 
is? for thou bringest certain strange things to our 
ears: we would know therefore what these things 
mean.” These new and strange doctrines, could not 
be the immortality of the soul and your future retri- 
bution, for you contend with these they were perfect- 
ly familiar. The context shows, these doctrines were 
the resurrection of Jesus from the dead, and the hope 
of future life to man by a resurrection from the dead. 
Will you risk your reputation, by declaring in plain 
language that any sacred writer ever preached the 
hope of future life to man in any other way, but by 
a resurrection from the dead? Show us the text 
which says they ever preached this life founded on 
the immortality of men’s souls? Paul declared the 
hope the heathen had founded on this was no hope, 
Eph. 2: 12. But howcould Paul say the hope they 
had founded on the soul’s immortality was no hope, 
if he believed this a Scriptural doctrine ? 

You say—“ a future retribution and the immortali- 
ty of the soul was the prevailing belief in the days of 
Christ.” Well, how came they by their belief? You 
say “if we inquire into the origin of those opinions, 
the argument will receive the highest confirmation.” | 
What then was this origin? You very justly say 
“this belief must have had some origin,” p. 186. 
And you add “now the question before us is, from 
whence did these opinions arise?” On p. 187, 188 
you advocate “that the Gentiles borrowed these 
opinions from the Jews.” But have you really for- 
got that you told us, p. 70, that Moses’ law did not 
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teach a future retribution nor even a future existence ? 
Besides, Dr. Campbell, in his 6th Dissertation, and 
many other writers | might name, show, that the 
Jews imbibed their views of the state of souls after 
death from their intercourse with the heathen. In 
this, you not only contradict yourself, but the state- 
ments of these writers. But you put the question 
thus, p. 188: “The question then is, from whence 
did the Jews and Gentiles derive those opinions 2”? 
You add “ we contend that a future life, in any form, 
can be learned only from divine revelation.” Ac-_ 
cordingly on p. 189, you come to the final conclu- 
sion—* we appear then to be driven to the necessity 
of admitting that these opinions must have arisen 
from divine revelation. This principle Mr. B. ad- 
mits relative to the resurrection, and labors to show 
that the resurrection is taught in the Old Testa- 
ment ;” see p. 93. 313. Yes Sir; 1 contend that the 
resurrection is taught in the Old Testament, although 
1 have never girded myself to the task of proving it. 
It pains me-to see you spend from p. 189—192, in 
attempting to prove that the doctrine of the resur- 
rection is nof taught in the Old Testament; and at 
the expense of contradicting yourself, and telling us 
the Sadducees, Luke 22, were right, and our Saviour 
in the wrong in blaming them for not learning the 
doctrine of the resurrection from Exod. 3:6. You 
deny that the Old Testament teaches this doctrine, 
and with the same breath say—“ we admit that this 
passage contains a principle which involves a future 
life.” But to confirm your statements, that the Old 
Testament does not teach the doctrine of the ’resur- 
rection, you add, p. 192—“ this is confirmed by the 
apostle, who declares that life and immortality are 
brought to light by the gospel.” But if it was, it 
must have been brought to light to Abraham at least, 
for Paul, Gal. 3: 8, declares the gospel was preached 
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to Abraham. And the same apostle says, Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, “all died in faith, not having re- 
ceived the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
and were persuaded of them and embraced them, 
and confessed that they were strangers and pilgrims 
on the earth.” See Heb. -11, particularly verses 
13—17. Such, Sir, are the views of the man whom 
you are pleased to tell your readers takes Volney 
for his model, and in opposition to Mrs Hudson, who 
labors to prove the Old Testament does-not teach 
the doctrine of the resurrection; but that it, and the 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul and a future 
retribution originated in revelations which are lost, 
yet were doctrines not inserted in the law of Moses. 
No infidel by his writings, ever did the cause of 
Christianity so much harm as you do it by advocat-_ 
ing such unscriptural opinions. : | 
The reader will very naturally ask, what can be 
Mr. Hudson’s object, in advocating that the Old Tes- 
tament does not teach the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion? He discloses this by saying, p. 192—‘ we are 
therefore driven to the conclusion that this’ doctrine 
must have arisen from early revelations which are not 
banded down to us. And if this is true of the resur- 
rection, it may be true of a future retribution and 
the soul’s immortality.” The soul’s immortality and 
a future retribution he could not find in the Old Tes- 
tament, but declared that the Scriptures were ad- 
dressed to such as believed these doctrines; but be- 
ing unwilling to abandon them, he elasses the doc- 
trine of the resurrection with them, and ascribes 
their origin to lost revelations. By this manceuvre 
he thinks to involve me in the same difficulty with 
himself. Butinfidel as Mr. Hudson wishes his readers 
to believe me, I challenge him to come forward and 
defend the position that-the doctrine of the resurrec- 


tion is not taught in the Old Testament. The hints 
Res 
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1 have dropped showing that it is, are sufficient for 
my present purpose, and if admitted correct, his sys- 
tem falls to the ground by his own argument. 

Aware, Sir, that by taking this ground there was 
danger of receiving heathen notions for revelations, 
you give us the following rule for our preservation. 
You say, p. 194, “ I will lay down this as a rule by 
which to be governed in this case.. When. we find 
any effects which can be traced to no other causes, 
we may with safety ascribe them to this. Now in 
the case before us, we find a future retribution and 
the immortality of the soul believed by both Jews 
and Gentiles, and this belief can be traced to no other 
cause, and hence we may with safety ascribe it -to 
this.”? In future Letters we shall see, that these doc- 
trines, believed by both Jews and Gentiles, can be 
iraced to another. cause than lost revelations; and 
hence are freed from puzzling ourselves with your 
rule to guide us in the right way. But you say, p. 
195, 196, that these doctrines came “no doubt: trom 
Noah, from whom they were handed down by tradi- 
ition.” But. how came you to know this? And if 
Moses and the prophets believed these doctrines as 
you assert, why did they omit handing them down 
in their writings, for you confess they did not teach 
them ?? : 

In p. 197, 198, you notice some of my arguments 
in Opposition to your reasonings on this subject.— 
You say “he tells us, if we conclude a future pun- 
ishment true, because the Jews and Gentiles believed 
it, and Christ spoke in accordance with that belief, 
_ then we must admit endless punishment; for both 
Jews and Gentiles believed in that.” You add “ two 
remarks will show that this is not to his purpose. 
ist. Mr. B. will not pretend that Christ spoke in ac- 
cordance with the doctrine of endless misery, and so 
by his own confession the cases are not parallel.” 
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But, Sir, I stated this argument as one you had to 
meet from our orthodox friends. You will no doubt 
say, | can meet it, by showing that the term ever- 
lasting in the Old Testament expresses limited dura- 
tion. Granted, Sir; and J recur to the Old Testa- 
ment and show by your own confession that the im- 
mortality of the soul and a future retribution are not 
taught there. What could you say, Sir, should our 
orthodox brethren tell you “ the sense we put on the 
‘word everlasting is derived from early revelations 
which are now lost, and the Scriptures were ad- 
dressed to such as believed it meant endless dura- 
tion when applied to the punishment of the wicked?” 
But you say, 2d. He happens also to be mistaken in 
representing that the Jews and Gentiles generally be- 
lieved in endless misery.” In proof of this you reter 
us to several pages in Dr. Enfield’s History of Philos- 
ophy ; but as we shall see afterwards what he says 
about this, | pass it here. You add “even Mr. Bb. 
has furnished us with evidence that the heathen did 
not believe in endless misery. Virgil speaks of men’s 
souls being purified by fire, and Pythagoras held that 
the souls of the unhappy would finally be relieved 
from punishment.” But, Sir, there was.as much dif- 
ference of opinion about this among the heathen as 
there is among you and our orthodox brethren, and 
you do not distinguish between individual and pub- 
lic opinion on this-subject. 1st. That the Jews in 
our Lord’s day believed in endless punishment you 
may see by consulting Dr. Whitby on Rom. 2, and 
quoted in my First Inquiry. The Jews believed 
that the Gentiles would never be saved, but were all 
fit fuel for hel! fire, yet believed that no Jew could 
be lost. 2d. That the Gentiles believed in endless 
punishment is] think pretty evident from the 6th 
book of Virgil’s Aineid. [na note, on line 553, the 
translator says, “vis ut nulla, &c. By this Virgil in- 
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timates that the pains of tartarus were everlasting, 
and that neither gods nor men could release the pris- 
oners who were once condewned to that place of tor- 
ment. This is exactly conformable to Plato’s doc- 
trine.” If it was exactly conformable to Plato’s doc- 
trine, that the pains of tartarus were everlasting, how 
can you deny that this was a very general opinion 
among the heathen? For his doctrines were very 
prevalent. That Plato’s doctrines have been incor- 
porated with Christianity who disputes? That they 
were, | shall show in a subsequent letter. But, Sir,. 
the same translator, in a note on line 739, says fur- 
ther respecting the future punishment of the wicked 
as believed among the heathen. “If their defilements 
were slight and superficial, they were bleached away 
in the wind, or washed out.in the water; those of a 
deeper dye were burnt out with fire.” Are you not 
then mistaken? But permit me to ask, were not these 
means of purification after death among the heathen, 
as likely to reform souls as your “ consideration and 
reflection ?”” Were they not as Scriptural as yours? 
And I may add, were they not as efficacious, for you 
have told’us souls come out of your first hell, hades, 
just as they go into it? 

On p. 198, in reference to another objection of 
mine, you say, ‘he tells us,again on the same page, | 
that in this manner: we should prove that Beelzebub 
was the prince of demons, and that mammon was a 
god; the doctrine of witchcraft, &c.” 1 find you 
cannot answer this objection ; but in the very at- 
tempt you make, you again refute your own views of 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, as a slight 
alteration to suit the case will show. ‘ He (Christ) 


never spoke upon hades as a place of punishment but 


once, and then he did not speak of it for his own sake, 
but to show the Jews the greatness of their unbelief.” 
If Christ never spoke of Beelzebub but once, and 
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that not for his own sake but for the sake of others, 
why should not this be also said in regard to hades as 
a place of punishment? But in spite of all | can say, 
you are determined to assume the question in debate, 
for you here assert— Christ spoke frequently on 
the subject of a future retribution, and introduced it 
for its own sake.” But this is just assuming the ques- 
tion at issue, and if assertions are proof, you have 
proved your subject perhaps a hundred times since 
you began your book. ) 

On p. 198, you say—* as the residue of this reply 
will be of a miscellaneous nature, f will notice Mr. 
B’s attempt to make my views appear contradictory 
and absurd.” On p..199, 200, you labor hard to 
show, that I misrepresented you in my Essays; that 
according to your system no punishment is to be in- 
flicted if hell by the immediate hand of God, but is to 
consist in anxiety, guilt and remorse; that the more 
hardened a sinner was when he went to hell the less 
misery he would feel; and that the mere tyro in 
crime would be the most miserable there. But you 
say—‘ Ist. It isa misrepresentation of my sentiment. 
1 stated that in a future state men would have a full 
view of their characters and conduct, and have a 
more_lively sense of their guilt on the one hand, and 
their obligation to God on the other. This I] attempt- 
ed to prove by several passages of Scripture.”— 
Where pray have you stated all this? Where have 
you “attempted to.prove” all this “ by several pas- 
sages of Scripture?” Notin your Letters, Sir, for 
there, on p. 164, you expressly say “as to the mode 
and manner of this judgment, God has not seen fit to 
inform us.” And yetin the very next sentence you 
add, “I think however we may rationally conclude 
that the misery which the sinner will be called to ex- 
perience at that time, will not be inflicted by the im- 
mediate hand of God; but thatthe misery will arise 
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from the sinner’s own feelings.” And to this you-im- 
mediately add the very sentence you quote to prove 
that I misrepresented-you. “If all his iniquity is~ 
brought to light, and even the motives of his heart 
are displayed before him, the obstinate sinner must. 
be unhappy.” So you attempted to prove by sever- 
al passages of Scripture what you tell us “God has 
not seen fit to inform us.” Yet withthe same breath 
proceed to inform us all about it! The more, Sir, 
you struggle to get out of your contradictions, the 
more deeply you involve yourself in them. But I 
have a few questions to ask relative to your state- 
ments as they now stand. 1st. Where did you. get” 
your passages of Scripture, to prove that which God 
has not seen fit’ to inform us about? Jt must have 
been from your lost revelations. Jf it was not, from 
what source did you derive all your information about 
the nature of your punishment in hell? It was, Sir, 
from your own think, for you say, as quoted above, 
J think, however, we may rationally conclude,” &c. 
Thus you can think, and even “ rationally conclude” 
about that which in the very sentence preceding you 
declare “ God has not seen fit to inform us.” 2d. 

ask, how is*¢ the obstinate sinner,” the “old veteran 
in sin” ina future state to “have a full view of his 
character and conduct, a more lively sense of his 
guilt on the one hand and his obligation to God on 
the other?” How is “all his iniquity brought to 
light, and even the motives of his heart displayed be- 
fore him to make him unhappy 2?” Do tellus who or 
what is to produce all this in hell? How came you 
by all this wonderful information? Neither your 
think, nor the Spartan if can avail, after confessing 
‘God has not seen fit to inform us” on the subject. 
I repeat the question, who or what is to produce all 
this on your “ obstinate sinner” in hell? You say, 
“the misery will arise from the sinner’s own feel- 
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ings,” and is not to be inflicted “by the immediate 
hand of God, or any other intelligent agent appoint- 
ed by God. ” J have no doubt, Sir, bist you may 
think all this, and the only reason you give for your 
thinking so is the following. You say “2d. It ap- 
pears from the very nature of the case, that an old 
hardened sinner tn a future state will have a more 
lively-sense of his guilt,” p. 200. You then by way 
of illustration refer us to the duelist, and say—* thus 
being left to himself, he will, from the very nature of 
the case, feel more compunction of conscience, in a 
future state, than he felt in this.” Why? You add, 
because there—“ he will have no multitudes to toast 
feast, and reward him. He will have no more op- 
portunity to wield his instruments of death to avenge 
the wrongs which he himself has committed.” But 
this is nothing more than your own think, and even 

after telling us—* God has not seen fit to inform us” 
on the subject. Why could you not have said—*“ { 
think, however, we may rationally conclude that the 
wicked in a future state must have sonie way of 
hardening their souls, for the hardened souls who 
went there at the flood, were the same bardened 
souls when | write my Letters. Fe even went to 
hell and preached to them, but left them as he found 
them seemingly incurable sinners.’ 

On p. 200—202, you refer tomy patnes and say 
that I “pride myself” in being free from “the bias of 
education.” — But please quote where I have done 
this, for itis written, ‘thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness against thy neighbor.” | pertectly agree with 
you, that “ abiding too closely by established opin- 
ions, and affecting to be wise above all others,” are 
‘‘ propensities In men which serve to lead them 
astray.” But by your own showing, I have taken 
the safest way to avoid both these evils, for you said, 
p. 84—* his statement of ail questions is, ‘ what saith | 
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the Scriptures?’ When you point me to a better 
mode of avoiding these evils, | will adopt it. But 
you go on, not now to cast a single sentence of reflec- 
tion in my face about my changes of opinion, but a 
couple of pages, 201, 202. My changes of opinion 
have been so many, that my wisdom, stability, and 
sincerity are called in question. It is not your fault, 
Sir, if any one henceforth thinks I possess a particle 
of any of these qualities. But here, as on most oc- 
casions, your caricaturing is over done. You approve 
even of my conduct in changing my opinions. You 
say—‘ it is wise in a man to change his opinions if 
he is fully convinced that they are false ; but it is no 
mark of wisdom in a man to change his opinions fre- 
quently.” [am then a wise man to change my opin- 
ions, if convinced they are false. If 1] have changed 
my opinions frequently, the reason must have been, 
that I unfortunately. was not so wise as you, to per- 
ceive at one glance what were true and false opinions. 
Bless the Lord, Sir, for giving you such superior 
powers of understanding and discrimination, and pity 
me for my weakness. But you may by this time re- 
gret you touched on this topic, from what IJ stated in 
a former Letter as to my changes of opinion. Spare 
your own brethren. ee 
On p. 202, 203, you labor to make your readers 
believe, that it was me not you who provoked this con- 
troversy by the publication of my First Inquiry.— 
But was you named in it? No. Was your senti- 
ments alluded to, quoted, or was you in any way 
or manner brought into it? No. So far from this, 
knowing there was a difference of opinion among 
Universalists, I studiously avoided making the least 
allusion to it, but simply published the result of my 
own investigations. The following figure used by 
ou shows that your statement of this is false. You 
say “if a villain should erect a target behind me, and 
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with deliberate aim, should discharge his musket at 
‘me, I should not regard it as.a sufficient apology in 
him to say that he was firing at the target behind me, 
and that he should not have wounded me had I not 
been in his way.” But, Sir, name the page on which 
I aimed at you or your system in my First Inquiry. 
I defy you to produce this. To avoida controversy 
then with you, I must choose one of the two things, 
either not to fire at all, or in plain language not pub- 
lish my book. Or, I must so charge my musket, or 
alter the matter of my book, that it shall do no harm 
to your system. But is not this, Sir, a hard case; a 
thing you never would submit to yourself? But it at 
last leaks out that my fire has wounded you. In the 
Christian Repository, you recollect a very different 
flag was hoisted, and surely you cannot have forgot- 
ten what you said about my First Inquiry in your 
Letters, p- 164—173. You say “ i seems to have been 
written without any definate object.”” See much more to 
the same purpose. But now we are told I took “ de- 
liberate aim,” and discharged my musket at you,” 
yea, you confess you are “ wounded.” 1 offer all 
the apologies inthe world to you and solemnly as- 
sure my readers that if | have wounded you, it was 
purely accidental. If you was standing before my 
target when I fired, | did not perceive you, and cer- 
tainly did not take deliberate aim at you or any man. 
My target was the doctrine of endless misery, and if 
your system was identified with it, | was not careful 
to look out for its safety. But if your statements in 
your present book may be credited, your wound is 
not mortal. Mortal did I say, in fact you wish your 
readers to believe you are not wounded at all, but on 
the contrary that you have killed me and my sys- 
tem dead onthe spot. It was only an accidental 
slip in the above sentence to confess you was wound- 
ed. After I had fired, or had published my First In- 
20 
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quiry, I soon found you or some one else was wound- 
ed, for the fire was returned in the Christian Reposi- 
tory. My book received its first attack from pro- 
fessed Universalists, in that publication, which opén- 
ed my eyes as to future prospects from such breth- 
ren. f have been their target to fire at ever since. 
I forgive them, for I am conscious I never intended to 
injure them. ! 

On p. 202, 203, you express your displeasure at a 
practice becoming quite fashionable, viz. “ faulting 
our present translation, and dabbling with the orig- 
inal.” But you wish to be in the fashion, for you 
have dabbled with it in your present book, but rather 
to your disadvantage. Had you found the original 
aided your cause, perhaps you would have dabbled 
more with it. But complaints are heard every day 
of a similar nature from the orthodox against the 
Unitarians, and yet they dabble with the original 
whenever they find it aids their cause. | 

Accept my thanks, Sir, for your approbation of 
that part of my book which relates to the resurrec- 
tion. Butif you approve of it, 1] do not very well 
understand how youcan retain some of your opin- 
ions. And how you approve of it, yet called me “a 
sceptic and not a Christian,” p. 84, is not very easily 
reconciled but by admitting that my wisdom, stability 
and sincerity are questionable. Well, | commit my- 
self to him who judgeth righteously, and leave you 
and all others to say, or insinuate jist what they 
please about me. I carried “to the subject of Christ’s 
resurrection” the same rules of interpretation as on 
other subjects, and if Dunlavy has proved what you 
say he has, my advice is, that you believe it and be- 
-come a quaker, which will at least be one change of 
opinion in the course of your lifetime. We have 
read Dunlavy, and if you are satisfied with his evi- 
dence, it accounts for your confidence in many of 
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your present opinions. Very good reasons can be 
assigned why I did not make criticisms on the orig- 
inal in treating on Christ’s resurrection. The pas- 
sages did not appear tome requiring any. Our trans- 
lators were not under any bias respecting the texts 
which treat of the resurrection, but that they were on 
the texts in dispute, and many others, I presume you 
will not deny.. | 

2d. Moralinfluence. This you discuss, p. 205—-208. 
You begin by saying—‘ what remains to be noticed 
is the moral tendency of the two systems. But as 
this subject was considered at considerable length in 
my Letters, | shall refer the reader to what was 
there offered. See p. 285—304.” Well as this sub- 
ject was replied to at considerable length in my Es- 
says, I shall refer the reader to what was there offer- 
ed. But you immediately add— in its moral ten- 
dency, Mr. B’s system is no different from the one 
examined in my Letters; and what was there said 
will apply to the system before us. If there is no 
motive to serve God but what is drawn from the re- 
tributions of this world, then Christianity in its moral 
influence is no different from atheism.” Mark this, 
reader, and then look at the following, from p. 70 of 
Mr. Hudson’s Letters. .“* The law of Moses did not 
even teach a future state of existence, and it would 
be downright contradiction to admit that the law was 
enforced by penalties extending into a future state, 
when the law did not reveal such a state.” By Mr. 
Hudson’s own positive statements, Moses’ law “in 
its moral influence is no different from atheism.”— 
Bad then as you view my system, it is better than - 
the atheisticalsystem of Judaism, for it holds up “the 
prospect of future happiness” to “stimulate men to vir- 
tue.” Neither future rewards or punishments in 
Moses’ law could influence the Jews to a moral life, 
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by your own statements. It is too bad, Sir, to tell 
us Moses’ law ‘is no different from atheism.” 

On p. 206, 207, you proceed to repel what I said 
against the moral tendency of your future retribu- 
tion; that, ‘“‘ the heathen believed in a future retribu- 
tion, and still were very corrupt.” You say, 1st. 
* The Jews and the heathen might be vicious from 
the influence of some other principle than that of a 
future retribution.” Vicious, Sir, from the influence 
of a future retribution! I never supposed that this 
influenced them to be vicious. What | urged was, 
and what you have got still to account for is, why a 
future retribution did not restrain them from their 
vicious habits, seeing you advocate its wonderful 
moral tendency on mankind. You look on it as the 
grand specific to cure the vice ofa wicked world. 1 
never advocated as you state, the “mortality of the 
soul,” and if I had, I never asserted what you did con- 
cerning your future retribution, its wonderful moral 
tendency on the world. All 1 did say, was tocheck 
your invidious boasting about the superior moral ten- 
dency of your system. ~ 


2d. You say “it is unjust to compare the morals’ 


of men in the dark ages of the world with men in en- 
lightened times, or men in pagan nations with those 
who live in civilized countries under the light of sci- 
ence and the gospel.” After going on to illustrate 
this, you add, “if Mr. B. wishes to make the com- 
parison, let him compare those in the same age with 
each other.” Agreed. But you are careful not to 
enter into this comparison between the morality of 
those in any age who did, and those who did not, be- 
lieve in your future retribution. No, Sir, in your 
present book you make no invidious comparisons be- 
tween the morals of believers in your limited future 
punishment and those whose “ system is only a nega- 
tion and their faith disbelief; a creed which would 
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better become a sceptic than a professed Christian.” 
Either the morals of we “ sceptics and not Christians” 
are turning better; or-yours have become worse since 
you wrote your Letters.. 

3d. Concluding remarks. Your concluding remarks. 
are brief. Ishall simply go over what you have 
said, and wherein I differ from you, will be easily 
perceived by comparing your two last paragraphs 
with what I say. As 1am about drawing my direct 
remarks on Mr. Hudson’s book to a close, I request 
our readers to examine with care and attention the 
passages of Scripture in debate between us, Let 
them remember that the question is not what these 
texts have been made to mean in ages past, but what 
did the Scripture writers. mean to convey by them? 
What would they naturally teach to those who be- 
lieved the only hope of future life to man was by a 
resurrection from the dead? In order to judge cor- 
rectly in this case, let them weigh all the arguments, 
and determine from all the texts brought forward, and 
take into view the rise and progress of Mr. Hudson’s 
opinions detailed in-succeeding Letters. If in exam- 
ining this subjeet any reader should find his own 
heart and feelings remonstrate against the doctrine I 
have advanced, he ought to cor -ider, that this is just 
what might be expected admitting it true, for the - 
writer felt what many of his readers must also feel, 
all his prejudices and previous teaching opposed to 
it. When Paul taught and reasoned on the hope of 
future. life by a resurrection from the dead, the 
Athenians mocked at it. For this hope he was bound 
with a chain, and for it he atlast suffered death. No. 
wonder then that a doctrine so opposed to heathen. 
opinions, which were early incorporated with Chris- 
tianity, and still are popular in the nineteenth centu-. 
ry, should be opposed by Mr. Hudson and many 
well meaning people. 
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J will simply say,in conclusion, that 1 shall not 
imitate Mr. Hudson, for I do challenge a confutation 
of my opinions. Though |] have no disposition to 
continue this controversy, unless it can be made 
profitable to the reader, 1 must say it ought to be 
continued, for all that is valuable to man in religion 
is involved in it. And so far from being convinced 
of the incorrectness of my views, I can say the more 
] examine the subject the more I am convinced of 
their truth. The subject is now submitted to the 
candor and judgment of an impartial public, believ- 
ing that by reading, as well as by many running to 
and fro, knowledge will increase and truth prevail. 


LETTER IX. 


SIR, : | 
I nave now finished my examination of your 
book. In addition to what is advanced in the pre- 
ceding pages against your doctrines and in favor-of 
my own opinions, a few more letters must be added 
to the present discussion. Jn this letter I shall ex- 
amine the question—was ddam created an immortal be- 
mg? Letus 

Ist. Notice some popular opinions concerning Ad- 
am’s original condition. And Ist. It has been gen- 
erally believed that Adam was created a perfect be- 
ing. The Bible says— God made man upright,” but 
there is an essential difference between uprightness 
and perfection, as could be easily shown. -Adam was 
created upright, or innocent, but he was not created so 
perfect but that he might sin as the event showed. 
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If he was capable of choosing good, he was also lia- 
ble to be tempted to evil. ‘Though he was not cre- 
ated asinner, he was created so imperfect that he 
might become one. Had not this been the case he 
never would havesinned, 

2d. It has also been generally believed, it was 
God’s design in creating Adam, that he and all his 
posterity should continue forever upright, sinless 
creatures. But the event showed this could not be 
God’s design, for if it was, he was frustrated init. It 
would also follow that all God has done, or promises 
to do for man by Jesus Christ, was an after thought, 
an expedient resorted to, having been disappointed 
in his original design. Man never was designed to 
continue innocent or to spend his. life in paradise. 
His expulsion from it was in perfect agreement with 
what God said to him at his creation. He was to 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it. He 
was to have dominion over this lower creation. He 
was to till the ground, and by its produce was he to 
be supported. But all this could not be done in the 
garden. 

3d. It-has also been generally believed that had 
Adam continued innocent, after a long life of happi- 
ness in Eden, God would have translated him to an 
endless life in heaven. ‘The Bible affords no evi- 
dence of this. Adam had no promise of life beyond 
the life he enjoyed. Besides, life and immortality 
are brought to light only in the gospel. As Adam 
had no-need of a Saviour before he sinned, so he had 
no need for a revelation about salvation in his innocent 
condition. 7 

4th. It has also been generally believed Adam’s 
original condition was a very happy one. Hence 
many have deplored. the wretched: condition into 
which Adam has brought his posterity. Adam’s fall 
has been a subject of long and loud lamentation, and. 
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the human race have losta great deal by it. But 
certainly this is a great mistake, for no sacred writer 
deplores the fall of Adam as a ruinous event to our. 
race. So far from this, Adam was a figure of Christ,. 
Rom. 5: 12—21, and the benefits by the second. 
Adam, far exceed the loss by the first. Adam’s 
original state, his fall and its consequences, have only 
been introductory to a greater display of the divine 
character, and of greater good to man by Jesus 
Christ. ) 

5th. It has been very generally believed that Adam. 
was created with an immortal soul and if he had not 
sinned he never would have died. ‘This seems to be 
your belief, for your whole system is predicated on 
it. But against this view of the subject I have sever- 
al things to offer. Had Adam been created immor- 
tal how could he die, for can that which is immortal 
die? We read of this mortal putting on immortality, 
but what sacred writer speaks of this immortal put- 
ting on mortality? You said, p. 172, “immortality 
simply denotes endless life.” You add—“ the same 
is true of the Greek word athanasia, or athanatos, 
which Parkhurst derives from a, not, or without, and 
thanatos, death ; so the word literally signifies with- 
out death. He then gives but one definition, viz. am- 
mortality, exemption from death.” By your own show- 
ing then, if Adam was created immortal, he must 
have been exempted from death. But let us exam- 
ine Moses’ account of the formation of man. 

In Gen. 2: 7, it is said, “and the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life; and man became a living 
soul.” When it is said “ God formed man of the dust 
of the ground,” it will be conceded that this re- 
fers to his bodily frame. Other Scripture writers 
speak ina similar way respecting the formation of 
man’s body from the dust. See Gen. 3:19. Job — 
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4:°L9, and’S3: G2!) Ps. 103::14, 1 Cor. 152 402 Cori 
4: 7, and 5:1. We do net deny God’s ability to 
form an immortal body from dust, but as this is no 
where asserted in Scripture, we ought not to assert 
it. Should'this be asserted, the beasts were created 
immortal, for both men and beasts were formed from 
the same perishable materials. See Gen. 1: 24, 25, 
and 2: 7. 19. In this respect men and beasts are 
the same. See Eccles. 3:19, 20. Both are from 
the dust, and both return to it. - Solomon predicates 
the mortality of neither on Adam’s sin, but on the 
original materials of which both were composed. 

No promise was given to Adam that he should 
never die. Ifwe infer his immortality from the si- 
lence of Scripture about his death, we ought to draw 
the same inference respecting all the other creatures 
which God made. If we say his immortality is im- 
plied in the threatening—‘in the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die,” we deny that this is a 
fair inference, for no man reasons so when human 
laws threaten the murderer with death. The Scrip- 
tures do not say if Adam had never sinned he would 
have lived forever. ‘To predicate death on his sin- 
ning, and his immortality on his remaining innocent 
shows that at best his immortality was conditional, 
which is rather a singular kind of immortality. Be- 
sides, as the brutes never sinned, why should they 
die? Was their immortality suspended also on the 
ground of Adam’s continuing a sinless being ?, I find 
nothing which proves all this in the Bible. - 

But perhaps Adam’s immortality is inferred from 
his being created in the image of God. This will not 
answer, for Christ was the image of the invisible 
God, yet he died. __ Believers are created in Christ 
Jesus after the image of God. Col. 3:10. Eph. 
4: 24. But they die like other men. In short, mere 
innocence or freedom from all moral guilt, could not 
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prevent Adam from dying, for surely Jesus Christ 
had no sin, and if his innocence, yea, his perfect holi- 
ness did not render him immortal, how could mere 
innocence render Adam so? | 

But again. Adam in his innocent condition was 
to live by eating and drinking. | The perishable na- 
ture of the things on which he subsisted, and his re- 
quiring such sustenance, showed he was created mor- 
tal. ‘To support life by eating and drinking, implies 
that if tnese were withheld death would ensue, unless 
a constant miracle was wrought to preserve life with- 
out them. Buta miracle could preserve our lives as 
well as his. It is apparent from Gen. 1, and 2, that 
Adam and the beasts were both to subsist on the 
produce of the earth. ‘The perishable nature of the 
materials and the necessity of a constant supply, 
showed both were subject to decay and death. If 
Adam could have lived forever without food so could 
the beasts, and if a proper supply of food would have 
continued the life of Adam forever had he not sinned, 
why not also to the brute creation ? 

But further. Could not Adam have been bled to 
death? Would not a dose of poison have killed him? 
Or if a tree or a rock had fallen upon him would it 
not have crushed him to death? If all this is denied, 
itis evident sin altered the whole: organization of 
man. But the Scriptures no where warrant such a 
conclusion. Adam, and all other creatures at their 
creation, were so organized that they were to live on 
the same principles of nutrition as we now do. Who 
ean deny this, or that Adam ate, drank, and slept as 
wedo? The history shows this. 

But the passage says further, God—“ breathed in- 
to his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” See the following texts where the same 
or similar things are stated. Job 33: 4, and 27: 3. 
Acts 17: 25. Isai. 2: 22. Num.16: 22. Zach. 12:1. 
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Heb. 12: 9. You will allow that Adam’s bedy, form- 
ed out of the dust, was dead matter until God breath- 
ed into him. What he breathed into him, ! presume 
you contend was an immortal soul. If it was not, it 
will be impossible for you to show that an immortal 
soul was infused into him on any other occasion.— 
By the act of God, breathing into Adam, he was 
made a living soul or person. But if you contend 
that this breath of life breathed into Adam was an 
immortal soul, | ask 1st. Was it a conscious, thinking 
being before God breathed itinto Adam? If you can 
prove this, | shall admit man has an immortal soul. 
But if you do, you must then adopt the doctrine of 
pre-existent souls, yea, hold to the transmigration of 
souls. But does the Bible teach us that we had a 
previous existence before our present existence? 
Has any mana consciousness of any thing be thought, 
said, or did before his union with the body? The 
thing God breathed into Adam was “the breath of 
life,” which was no more a thinking, conscious being, 
than the body into which it was breathed. It. was 
this breath of life, breathed into the body and in 
union with it, both were constituted a living soul or 
person. I.think you will not dispute this. Well, 
permit me to ask 2d. If this life or breath was not an 
immortal soul, which had a previous conscious exis- 
tence before it was breathed into Adam, how could it 
be this when breathed out of him at death? If it did 
not so exist in a pre-existent state, how can it so ex- 
ist in a disembodied state? Andif it did not, yea, 
could not suffer or enjoy before it was breathed into 
man, how can it suffer or enjoy after it is breathed 
out of him? And if it exists, suffers and enjoys, yea, 
can reform itself by ‘consideration and reflection” 
after death, why not also contend that it did all this 
in a pre-existent state before it entered the body? 1 
think you must becompelled to admit this, or show 
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_ howthe mere union of life with the bodily frame 
transforms life into an immortal soul, a thinking, con- 
scious being, which is to suffer or enjoy in a disem- 
bodied state. But this, Sir, would be to make the 
body confer immortality on the soul or life, by a few 
years residence in it. You told us, p. 66—* Paul 
makes the man complete without the body; as much 
so as an individual is without the house in which he 
resides.” But I presume, Sir, you must adopt the 
opinion that the life becomes an immortal soul dur- 
ing its residence in the body, or be without an im- 
mortal soul altogether. If you ask why? I answer 
by asking you 
Ist. When does your immortal soul first become 
a thinking, conscious being? Is it-before its union 
with the body? If so, then, beyond a doubt you 
must believe in pre-existent immortal souls. This is 
unavoidable. If it becomes a thinking, conscious be- 
ing while in the body, how then can you avoid ad- 
mitting that its union with the body constitutes it an 
immortal soul? ‘That it was a thinking, conscious be- 
ing before its union with the body, there is no proof 
from Scripture, our own consciousness, or any thing 
else. That it thinks, and is conscious while in union 
with the body is allowed on all hands. — If its thmk- 
ing depends on its union with the body, reason and 
common sense says its thinking will cease when this 
union is dissolved. It is certain you have offered no 
proof from Scripture, that the life or soul will continue 
to think after death. If its thonking does not depend 
on this union with the body, as you certainly believe 
itthinks after death, you are driven to the alterna- 
tive of believing it pre-existed and thought before 
its union with the body. aes 
2d. I ask is a soul immortal before it begins to 
think, understand, and reason? 1 presume you will 
say no, for you have defined the immortal soul to be 
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the mind, and surely that cannot be mind which 
neither thinks, understands, or reasons. But if this 
be true, then infants and idiots are without immortal 
souls. At what period then do you think the soul of 
an infant becomes immortal? For to talk of an un- 
thinking immortal soul looks very like an absurdity. 
If you say they become immortal when they begin 
to think, then all infants who die before they begin 
to think, die before their souls were old enough to be- 
come immortal, hence can be neither happy nor mis- 
erable after death. It is evident then, they were not 
pre-existent immortal souls. If they were, they lost 
their immortality, in their short union with the body, 
But J take it for granted you do not believe in pre- 
existent souls. But if you do not, you must admit 
the thinking and reasoning of the soul or mind is in- 
separable from its union with the body. But admit- 
ting this, your punishment of souls in a disembodied 
state falls at once to the ground, for this depends on 
their thinking and suffering separate from the body. 

The term soul, in this account of Adam’s forma- 
tion, proves nothing respecting his immortality, for 
the term soul is applied to the beasts. We also read 
of a fat soul, a lean soul, a thirsty soul, and even of 
a dead soul, as has been shown in my Essays. It 
simply means, that God breathed into Adam the 
breath of life, and he became a living soul or person. ~ 
Nothing, Sir, is said about bis immortality, either as 
to soul or body, any more than the beasts of the field. 
Nor is any intimation of wmmortality given to man, but 
in the gospel of Christ. Indeed, | will thank you to 
explain how Adam could become mortal if he was 
created immortal. Did sin produce a change from 
immortality to mortality? And if it was Adam’s im- 
mortal soul that sinned, why did it not die? But it 
seems it retained its immortality, and the body had 
to die for its transgression. You say, p. 66, “that 
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Paul makes the man complete without the body; as 
much so as an individual is without the house in 
which he resides.” Is it not then absurd enough, to 
punish the body for the sin of the immortal soul ? Just 
as absurd, as to punish a house for the sins its resi- 
dent committed in it. But if nothing was threatened 
with death but the body, this was a blessing to the 
immortal soul, for it is looked on only as aclog to it. 
It was idle for God to threaten the immortal soul 
with death, for if immortal it cannot die. | 

1 now make an appeal to your candor, and the can- 
dor of all my readers. Does not this text, respect- 
ing man’s formation, stand in direct opposition to. 
your views of an immortal soul, and in favor of my 
opinions? If God did not impart to man an -immor- 
tal soul when he made him, it is incumbent on you to 
show when, and on what occasion, he afterwards be- 
stowed it. But to say it was communicated to Adam 
afterwards, is to say he lived sometime without an 
immortal soul, which is a new discovery from the - 
Bible. But if you can show that God gave to Adam 
and his posterity immortal souls, | am satisfied, and 
will thank you for the information.- But I mightask,. 
does God impart an immortal soul to every infant? . 
If so, at what period is it given? But was not man 
commanded to propagate his kind, as all other 
creatures were? And did not God bless them for this 
purpose? But do men propagate immortal souls? 
Or does God give immortal souls to the fruit of the 
most unlawful connexions? | 

We have seen what God breathed into man when 
he made him. Let us now see what man breathes 
out of him when he dies? Is it an immortal soul ? 
No Sir; it is the very same thing God breathed into 
him. God just takes away what he gave, hence > 
David says, Ps. 146: 4—* his breath goeth forth, he 
returneth to his earth; in that very day his thoughts 
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perish.” See this text noticed already. But you 
may also consult the following texts, which show, 
that itis man’s breath or life God takes away at 
death.. Ps. 104: 29. Job 14: 10, and 17: 1... Dan. 
5: 23. Ps. 90:3: Gen. 3:19. ) Job 34: 14... Butd 
will thank you, Sir, to produce the text which says 
God at death takes away from man an immortal soul : 
or, that man at death breathes out his immortal soul. 
Yea, only name the text which says the soul is wm- 
mortal. It is evident from the above texts, and oth- 
ers noticed previously, that man at death just returns 
to his original condition. Has it not been shown 
from Eccles. 3: 19-21, and other texts, that men 
and beasts “have all one breath” or spirit? See 
also Gen. 7: 22, 23. And surely no man can deny 
that the Scriptures are alike silent about either of 
them breathing out at death an immortal soul. In 
Gen. 5, it is said, a number of persons lived several 
hundred years, and that they died. But it is not in- 
timated that they breathed out of them an immortal- 


- soul. Nor is it hinted that they had such souls to. 


live in a disembodied state. Again; at the flood— 
‘all in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 


-that was in the dry land died, whether man or beast,” 


Gen. 7; 22, 23. But, Sir, you ought to notice that 
there is just as little said about the «mortal souls of 
the men as of the beasts which perished in the flood. 


- Yet you seem very confident that the wmortal souls 


of men who perished, were in hell when you wrote 
your Letters, and advocate from 1 Peter 3: 18, 19, 
that Christ’s disembodied spirit went there and 
preached to them. 

Further. I travel through both Old and New Tes- | 
tament in search of evidence for yourimmortal soul ; 
but 1 can find none, that either such a soul was 
breathed into man, or is breathed out of any one aft 
death. Nothing more departed from Rachel at death 
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but her breath or life, Gen. 35:18. Nothing more 
departed from the child, mentioned 1 Kings 17: 21, 22. 
And nothing more departed from our Lord, Matt. 
27: 50. See Dr. Campbell’s note on this last text. 
~ What then, Sir, am I todo? Must I still believe the 
soul is immortal? ‘This is impossible, unless I believe 
without evidence. But I turn to p. 70 of your Let- 
ters, already quoted, and find you tell me the law of 
Moses did not teach a future retribution or future ex- 
istence, consequently could not teach your doctrine 
of animmortal soul. Why then do you believe it? 
Why, because it was taught in revelations which are 
now lost. But how do you know this? Why, be- 
cause you think so; some others have said so; and 
chiefly because you cannot prove it in any other 
way. I pray thee have me excused from believing 
any thing of such importance, on such evidence as 
this. 

It is likely you will object to the above remarks 
by saying,—“ this only makes the soul of Adam to 
be life.” Answer. | What right have you, Sir, to 
say it was animmortal soul? ‘To assert it is, proves - 
nothing, but is contrary to the Scripture usage of 
nephish and psuhe rendered soul in the Bible, for no 
Scripture writer calls the soul immortal. It is also 
contrary to the phrases both in the Hebrew and 
Greek, rendered living soul. Gen. 2:7. ‘The very 
same phrase is rendered living creature in other 
places. See Gen. 2: 19, and comp. Gen. 1: 21, 24. 
It is the false notion attached to the term soul, imbib- 
ed from education, which occasions so much per- 
plexity to people on this subject. If any man will 
contend that the phrase rendered living soul means 
an immortal soul in man, let him show us why it does 
not mean the same when applied to the brutes. See 
the above texts, and Rev. 16: 3. Modern versions 
render this phrase—* living person.” And—* liy- 
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ing animal.” See Geddes, Newcome, Improved Ver- 
sion, &c. Parkhurst, as quoted in my Hssays, de- 
nies that the terms-rendered soul means an immortal 
soul. Bates,.in his Critia Hebrea, says-—“ nephish is 
never, that 1 know of, the rational soul. It is no more 
soul than.the brain is the understanding, or the heart 
the will. They who leave the Scriptures and reason 
from the nature of matier to prove we have a soul, and 
that it is naturally immortal, are paving the way to a 
disbelief of both points.” Whether, by leaving your 
Bible, and reasoning on lost revelations to prove the 
soul immortal, is not paving the way to a disbelief in 
the Scriptures, I leave to your own sober reflections. 
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Sin; 
Tuts letter shall be directed to an investiga- 
tion of the origin-and progress of your opinions re- 
specting the ¢emmortality of ihe soul and its condition af- 
ier death, frem the earliest times to the first introduc- 
tion of philosophy into Rome. It has been the 
burden of your song throughout your book, that “ the 
Scriptures were addressed” to such as believed these 
opinions, and in p. 70 of your Letters you declared 
the law of Moses does not teach either a future life 
or a@ future retribution, consequently cannot teach the 
immortality of the soul or its condition after death.. 
It would then be idle to look into the Scriptures to 
find the origin of such doctrines. 

From what source then did the * immortality of the. 
soul and its condition after death originate? You haye: 

if 
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contended, that these doctrines had their origin in reve- 
lations which are now lost. In refutation of such a 
position enough was said in preceding letters. But 
in further refutation of it, and also of your position 
that the Gentiles derived such opinions from the 
Jews, | refer you to Dr. Enfield’s History of Philos- 
ophy, vol. i. p. 20,213 and vol. ii. p- 210—221.— 
What he says in these pages is a complete refutation 
of both these positions, and on which your system 
rests for support. Dr. Enfield justly remarks, “ as 
to the traditionary law, which the Jewish writers sup- 
pose to have been the ground of their cabbala, if it 
were not a mere invention of later times, it must have 
been given by divine revelation, and can furnish no 
argument in defence of the philosophy of Moses. 
Much less can any argument for this purpose be de- 
rived from writings which are confessedly lost; and 
which have not been proved to have ever existed.” 
Before you can establish your system from lost rev- 
elations, two new revelations are necessary; one, 
that those revelations did exist, and another, that 
your opinions were taught inthem. But two facts, 
Sir, show that this ground on which you rest your 
cause is faise. Ist. The heathen never alleged that 


their belief in the immortality of the soul and its condi- 


tion afler death originated in revelations which hap- 
pened to get lost. 2d. On the contrary there isa 
profusion of evidence that the Jews derived their 
opinions respecting the soul and its condition after 
death from their intercourse with the heathen. It 
would be a waste of time to show this here. — Evi- 
dence of it will appear inthesequel. See Dr.Camp- 
bell’s 6th Dissertation with many other writers | 
might name, who all bear testimony to this fact. 
You will then ask, whence could such opinions 
originate? It shall now be my business to show this: 
and before | begin, I premise two things which yor 
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will not dispute. ist. Men began at a very early 
period to speculate on divine revelation. Eve began 
to speculate on the prohibition, Gen. 3: 4,5. For 
my views of the serpent, see Second Inquiry, sect. 2. 
‘** Immortality,” “ ye shall not surely die,” and to be 
‘as gods,” are held up as the advantages which 
would result from transgression. Thus the human 
race, from the very beginning, “ professing them- 
selves to be wise became fools.” That men in after 
ages went on to indulge their own wisdom, is too 
manifest to need any proof. At the flood “all flesh 
had corrupted their way upon the earth.” In the 
family of Noah, the human race as it were, began 
anew; but in Abraham’s day the world had relaps- 
ed again into idolatry. God called him out of Ur of 
the Chaldees, made him the father of the Jewish na- 
tion, and from whom the Messiah was to proceed. 
Among this nation the knowledge of true religion was 
to be preserved, amidst the idolatry and superstitions 
of the surrounding nations. God suffered all nations 
except the Jewish, to walk after their own ways, and 
to what extent in superstition and wickedness the in- 
dulgence of their own supposed wisdom led them, 
Rom. 1. shows. But it deserves special notice, that 
whatever were the opinions of the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians, in the days of Abraham and Moses, re- 
specting the immortality of the soul or its condition 
after death, they could not have learned them from 
the Jews. Enfield, in the pages referred to above, 
tells us “that Thoth, Hermes, Trismegistus, the Chal- 
dean Zoroaster, and other founders of the ancient 
barbaric philosophy, were prior in time to Moses, 
and even to Abraham.” What opinions the Chal- 
deans and Egyptians did hold, we shall see present- 
ly. But why Abraham and Moses did not teach 
their opinions, though brought up in Chaldea, and 
Egypt, and familiar with them, 1 leave you to ac- 
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count for, if they believed them of divine origin. 
How do you account for this fact, for you allow 
Moses in his law teaches no such opinions ?. 


2d. Permit me to premise, that none of the heathen: 


had the least idea of future life by a resurrection 
from the dead. This remark I believe is without ex- 
ception true. The very wisest of them deemed a 


resurrection incredible. It was mocked at when. 


Paul preached it at Athens; Acts 17, and 26: 8.— 
Such a thing was contrary to all their observation 
and experience, and a divine revelation, they did 
notenjoy. Ifthe heathen then speculated at all re- 
specting a future life, or entertained any hope about 
it, it must have been about the soul. That they did 


speculate about the immortality of the.soul and its con-. 


dition ina future state, is certain. ‘To their specula- 
tions I shall now call your attention, and in them we 
shall find the origin of your opinions. I have 
drawn my information from the best sources I could 
find, and if you:know any better, I will thank you te 
point mete them. ‘The sources of information on 
this subject are scanty, and Enfield accounts for it 
vol. i. p. 7—to which I refer you. But, Sir, scanty 
as these means are, my fear is, I shall not find room 
for all the materials | have collected. What I can- 
not quote, | shall condense, or refer-to the pages 
where the information may be found. ‘To understand 
more distinctly the quotations now to be introduced, 
it is proper to notice what Enfield says, vol. i. p. 15. 
He says—“ the term barbarian was applied by the 
Greeks to all those nations who spoke a language 
different from their own.” | He adds—* it has long 
been a subject of dispute, whether philosophy first ap- 
peared among the barbarians, or among the Greeks.” 
After showing, p. 15, 16, that the vanity of the 


Greeks led them to claim this honor, he adds, ‘on. 
the other hand, the barbarian nations, in their turn,. 
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treated the Greeks as barbarians, and looked upon 
themaschildren in philosophy. Plato, in his Timeus, 
introduces a barbarian as instructing the wise Solon, 
and saying, ‘ you Greeks are always children; there 
is not an old man among you: you have no such 
thing as gray headed wisdom.’ ‘They were the more 
confirmed in this persuasion when they understood 
that the most learned men and the most ancient phi- 
losophers among the Greeks had either been bar- 
barians by birth, or instructed by barbarians: that 
Pythagoras, for example, was a ‘Tuscan, Antisthenes 
a Phrygian, Orpheus a Thracian, Thales a Phenician; 
and that Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and others, had 
derived their knowledge from Chaldean and Egyp- 
tian priests.” He thus concludes, p. 17—*“ hence it 
is easy to perceive, that though the improvement of 
philosophy is to be ascribed to the Greeks, its origin 
is to be sought for among the barbarian nations.” 

In vol. i. chap. 2. Enfield treats of the philosophy 
of the ancient Hebrews. He denies that they were 
philosophers. See Enfield’s work referred to above, 
p. 20, 21. He states the same in concluding this 
chapter, which I need not quote. He says nothing 
of their opinions respecting the soul; and you allow 
Moses did not teach your opinions. 

In chapter 3, Enfield treats ‘ of the philosophy of 
the Chaldeans.” Hesays, p. 25—‘ Among the east- 
ern nations, the most ancient people, next to the 
Hebrews, who appear to have been acquainted with 
philosophy (using the term in its more relaxed sense) 
are the Chaldeans. For, although the Egyptians 
have claimed the honor of being the more ancient 
nation, and contended that the Chaldeans were an 
Egyptian colony, and consequently derived all their 
learning from Egypt, there is reason to believe that 
the kingdom of Babylon, of which Chaldea was a 
part, flourished before the Egyptian monarchy ; 
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whence itis probable, that, with respect to knowl- 
edge, the Egyptians were rather indebted to the 
Chaldeans, than the Chaldeans to the Egyptians.— 
There is little room, however, to doubt, that Chaldea 
had, from the mast remote times, its own preceptors, 
and was not indebted for its wisdom to any other 
country.” 

He further says, p. 31—* it is universally ac- 
knowledged by the ancients, that Zoroaster was the 
founder of the Chaldean philosophy. But learned 
industry has in vain attempted to draw aside the veil 
of obscurity, which covers this celebrated name.” 
Concerning their religious opinions he thus writes, p. 
35, 36—*“ It appears, not only from the testimony of 
Diodorus, but from other ancient authorities collect- 
ed by Eusebius, that the Chaldeans believed in God, 
the Lord and Parent of all, by whose providence the 
world is governed. And indeed, without this it is 
impossible to conceive, how their religious rites should 
ever have arisen ; for the immediate object of these 
rites was a supposed race of spiritual beings or de- 
mons, whose existence could not have been imagined, 
without first conceiving the idea of a Supreme Being, 
the source of all intelligence. Accordingly we find 
in fact, that not only the Chaldeans, but the Egyp- 
tians, and the whole heathen world, from the most re- 
mote times, believed ina Supreme Deity, the foun- 
tain of all the divinities which they supposed to pre- 
side over the several parts of the material world. 
This was the true origin of all religious worship, how- 
ever idolatrous, not excepting even that which con- 
sisted in paying divine honors to the memory of dead 
men. Besides the Supreme Being, the Chaldeans 
supposed spiritual beings to exist, of several orders, 
gods, demons, heroes. These they probably divided 
into subordinate classes, as their practice of theolo- 
gy, or magic, required. ‘The ancient easternnations. 
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in general, and among the rest the Chaldeans, ad- 
mitted the existence of certain evil spirits, clothed in — 
a vehicle of grosser matter ; and in subduing or coun- 
teracting these, they placed a great part of the effii- 
cacy of their religious incantations.” 

Enfield thus concludes his account, p. 38.—“ The 
sum of the Chaldaic cosmogony, as it is given by 
Berosus in his Babylonica, preserved by Syncellus, 
divested of allegory, is, that in the beginning all things 
consisted of darkness and water; that Belus, or a di- 
vine power, dividing this humid mass, formed the 
world; and that the human mind is an emanation from 
the divine nature.” Remember, Sir, you have defin- 
ed the immortal soul to be the mind ; and in this quo- 
tation we have the first trace of speculation among 
the heathen concerning it. |The Chaldeans called: 
‘the human mind an emanation from the divine na- 
ture.” But nothing is yet said about its immortality 
or existence after death, either to suffer or enjoy. 
Whatis meant by its being—* an emanation from the 
divine nature” we shall see afterwards. Concerning 
the Chaldeans, he says, p. 30—‘‘no one, who has a 
just idea of the nature and use of philosophy, can 
hesitate in dismissing them from the rank of philoso- 
phers, to their proper station among impostors.— 
Whatever share of knowledge they possessed, it is 
evident that they applied it to the purposes of super- 
stition.” The book of Daniel shows that this was 
the state of things in Chaldea in his day. In the 
first of these quotations, observe, Enfield says “ there 
is little room, however, to doubt, that Chaldea had, 
from the most remote times, its own preceptors, and 
was not indebted for its wisdom to any other coun- 
try.” If this, Sir, be true, they did not derive their 
opinions respecting the soul from the Jews. And if 
they derived them from lost revelations, you must 
perceive those revelations did not contain your opin- 
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ions, for not.a word is said about the Chaldeans be- 
lieving in the immortality of the soul, or its punishment 
after death. Their idea looks more like the Scrip- 
ture account of it, though corrupted by idle specu- 
lation. 

In chapter 4, Enfield gives us an account “of the 
philosophy of the Persians.” Concerning it he says 
‘it is difficult to form a satisfactory judgment on ac- 
count of the objectionable sources of our informa- 
tion.” He says—* philosophy was introduced, or 
rather revived and corrected among the Persians by 
Zoroaster.” He thinks “that the Chaldean and 
Persian Zoroaster were different persons, and that 
the latter lived at a much later period than the for- 
mer. He says the book called the Zend, ascribed to 
the Persian Zoroaster—“ was probably written about 
the fourth or fifth century.” The fragments of a 
work entitled ‘ the oracles of Zoroaster,” with * Patri- 
cius’ larger collection, containing 323 verses, with 
the commentaries of the Platonic philosophers,” he 
thinks “ were written by some Platonist, about the 
beginning of the second century: a period when 
nothing was more common than to attempt to sup- 
port the falling credit of Gentile philosophy by spuri- 
ous writings.” After giving us an account of the 
-worship and opinions of the Persians from various 
sources he says, p. 50, “ if these authorities be care- 
fully compared, it will appear probable, that Zoroas- 
ter, adopting the principle commonly held by the 
ancients, that from nothing nothing can be produced, 
conceived light, or those ‘Spiritual substances which 
partake of the active nature of fire and darkness, or 
the impenetrable, opaque, and passive mass of mat- 
ter, to be emanations from one eternal source; that, 
to the derived substances he gave the names, already 
applied by the Magi tothe causes of good and evil, 
Oromasdés and Arimanius ; ; and that the first foun- 
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tain of being, or the supreme divinity, he called Mi- 
thras. These active and passive principles he con- 
ceived to be perpetually at variance ; the former tend- 
ing to produce good, the latterevil; butthat, through 
the mediation or intervention of the Supreme Being, 
the contest would at last terminate in favor of the 
good principle. According to Zoroaster, various or- 
ders of spiritual beings, gods or demons, have pro- 
ceeded from the deity, which are more or less per- 
fect, as they are at a greater or less distance, in the 
course of emanation, from the eternal fountain of in- 
telligence ; among which, the human soul is a_parti- 
cle of divine light, which will return to its source, and 
partake of its immortality ; and matter is the last and 
most distant emanation from the first source of being, 
which, on account of its distance from the fountain of 
light, becomes opaque and inert, and whilst it remains 
in this state is the cause of evil; but being gradually 
refined, it will at length return to the fountain whence 
it flowed. This doctrine of emanation afterwards 
produced many fanciful opinions in theology.” 

We have seen above that the Chaldeans taught 
“that the human mind (your immortal soul) is an 
emanation from the divine nature.” But observe, we 
are now told that “ the human soul 1s a particle of .di- 
vine light.” ‘Vhat itis one of the spiritual beings ° 
proceeding “inthe course of emanation from the eter- 
nal fountain of intelligence. which will return to its source, 
and partake of its immortality.” From these accounts 
the Chaldean Zoroaster gave the first hint respecting 
your immortal soul, but which is now vastly improv- 
ed by the Persian Zoroaster. But observe, he still 
holds it on the principle of emanation incommon with 
gods, demons, and matter, which all emanated from 
the deity and will return to him. In this quotation, 
the first hint is given that the soul is immortal, but 
still nothing is said respecting its existing to suffer or 
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enjoy in a disembodied state. The world is much 
indebted to the family of the Zoroasters, for from 
them have come the doctrines of an immortal soul 
and a persona! devil, which have so long existed in 
the Christian church. See Second Inquiry respect- 
ing the devil and satan. : 
In chapter 5, Enfield proceeds to “ the philosophy 
of the Indians.” . He says, p. 51, “from whatever 
quarter India, the country which, as adjacent to Per- 
sia, next comes under our notice, received its wisdom, 
there can be no doubt that its wise men very early 
obtained a high degree of reputation. . We find that 
it was visited for the purpose of acquiring knowledge, 
by Pythagoras, Anaxarchus, Pyrro, and others, who 
afterwards became eminent philosophers in Greece.” 
In p. 55, 56 he gives us the following account of their 
doctrines. “God is light, not such as is seen, like 
the sun on fire, but intelligence and reason; that 
principle, through whose agency the mysteries of 
knowledge are understood by the wise. He never 
produced evil, but light, and life, and souls, of which 
he is the sole Lord. The former and governor of the 
universe pervades it, and is invested with it, as with 
a garment: he is immortal, and sees all things; the 
stars, the moon, and the sun, are hiseyes. He is be- 


‘neficent, and preserves, directs, and provides for all. 


The human mind is of celestial origin, and bas a near 
relation to God. When it departs from the body, it 
returns to its parent, who expects to receive back 
the souls which he has sent forth. Besides the su- 
preme divinity, inferior deities, proceeding from him, 
are to be worshipped, but not with the sacrifice of 
harmless animals, norin temples, and upon altars 
adorned with gold and gems, but with eyes lifted up 
_ towards heaven, and with minds free from criminal 
passions. | 

4‘The notions which the ancient Indians seem to 
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have had of God, approach so near to the tenets of 
the Persian Zoroaster on this subject, that it is very 
probable that his doctrine passed over to India, and 
was, in part atleast, received among them. In speak- 
ing of the universe as the garment of God, their idea 
seems to have been, that the intellectual principle, 
which animates all things, is contained within the 
sphere of the universe. They conceived God to be 
the soul of the world,a rational and intellectual 
light, whence all good is produced, and the chief seat 
of whose divinity is the sun. ‘Their notion of divine 
providence, deduced from that of the soul of the 
world, probably extended no farther, than that this 
principle is necessarily the first spring of all motion, 
life, and enjoyment; and fell far short of that wise, 
and gracious voluntary superintendence, which is the 
Christian idea of providence. The human soul they 
represented as of divine original, because, with all 
the other eastern nations, they conceived it to bea 
particle, or an emanation, of that intellectual fire, by 
which they believed the universe to be animated. 
Their doctrine of the return of the soul to God, which 
some have confounded with the Christian doctrine of 
the resurrection, seems to have meant nothing more, 
than that the soul, after being disengaged from the 
grosser material body, would be re-united to the 
fountain of all being, the soul‘of the world. | It is an 
opinion still found among the Indians, and probably 
of very ancient date, that there is in nature a period- 
ical restitution of all things; when, after the return 
of all derived beings to their source, they are again 
sent forth, and the whole course of things is renewed. 
Inferior divinities were, doubtless, worshipped among 
them as emanations from the first spring of life.” 
You may perceive from this quotation, that Zoro- 
aster is allowed to have been the author of your doc- 
trine of an immortal soul among the Indians, and they 
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like others, held it on the principle of emanation. 
Enfield here declares that “ with all the other eastern 
nations they conceived it to be a particle, or an 
emanation, of that intellectual fire, by which they be- 
lieved the universe to be animated.” And “when 
it departs from the body it returns to its parent, who 
expects to receive back the souls which he has sent 
forth.” Besides—* their doctrine of the return of 
the soul to God—meant nothing more, than that the 
soul, after being disengaged from the grosser mate- 
rial body, would be re-united to the fountain of all 
being, the soul of the world.” And you-may also 
see what were their notions ofa “ restitution of all 
things.” It is obvious, Sir, that they had no idea of 
your immortal soul, which has a distinct existence 
from the body, to suffer or enjoy after death. No Sir, 
‘‘after being disengaged from the grosser material 
body,” it was to * be re-united to the fountain of all 
being, the soul of the world.” This, Sir, comes 
much nearer to the Scripture view of the soul than it 
does to yoursystem. If derived then from early 
revelations now lost, their opinions about the soul 
do not favor your theory. 

_ In chapter 6, Entield gives us some account * of the 
philosophy of the Arabians.” He says, p.59— 
“their religion consisted in the worship of the sun, 
stars, and planets, and resembled the ancient Chal- 
dean superstition; which is not at all surprising, con- 
sidering how extensively the Chaldean tenets were 
spread through the east. Their system of opinions — 
was an heterogeneous mass, which must have been 
the produce of a period much later than that of which 
we are now treating.” 

Enfield, chapter 7, adverts to “the philosophy of 
the Phenicians” but says nothing respecting their 
views of the soul. He merely observes—* that the 
Phenicians like the other eastern nations, philosophis- 
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ed in the barbaric manner,” which ieads to the con- 
clusion that their views were similar to those of the 
nations already mentioned. 

In chapter 8, Enfield gives us an account of “the 
philosophy of the Egyptians.” ‘To the whole chapter 
I must refer the reader ; and particularly to p. 66—68, 
for an account of the darkness in which the ancient 
opinions of the Egyptians are involved. It is too 
lengthy for quotation. He thus writes respecting 
their opinions concerning the soul and its condition 
after death, p. 82—84. “The opinion of the Egyp- 
tians concerning the human soul is very differently 
represented by different writers.. It is indeed uni- 
versally agreed, that they believed it to be immor- 
tal. Herodotus asserts, though perhaps without suf- 
ficient ground, that they were the first people who 
taught this doctrine: and Diodorus Siculus relates, 
that the Egyptians, instead of lamenting the death of 
good men, “rejoiced i in their felicity, conceiving that, 
in the invisible world, they would live forever among 
the pious. ‘othe same purport is the account which 
he gives of the custom of bringing the characters of 
the deceased under a public trial, and offering up 
prayers to the gods on behalf of those who were ad- 
judged to have lived virtuously, that they might be 
admitted into the society of good men. But it has 
been a subject of debate, into what place, according 
to the Egyptian doctrine, the souls of men passed af- 
ter death. Plutarch speaks of the amenthes of the 
Egyptians, corresponding to the hades of the Greeks, 
a subterraneous region, to which the souls of dead 
men were conveyed. "With this agrees the account 
given by Diodorus Siculus of the funeral customs of 
the Egyptians. It is alsoconfirmed by a fact, related 
by Porphyry, upon the authority of Euphantus, that 
the Egyptians, at their funerals, offered up this prayer 


in the name of the deceased: * Thou sun, whorulest. 
Py as 
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all things, and ye other powers, who give life to man, 
receive te and grant me an abode among the immor- 
tal gods.’ Herodotus, on the contrary, gives it as 
the opinion of the Egyptians, that, when the body de- 
cays, the soul passes into some other animal, which 
is then born; and that after it has made the circuit 
of beasts, birds and fishes, through a period of three 
thousand years, it again becomes an inhabitant of a 
human body. Diogenes Laertius, after Hecateus, 
relates, that according to the tenets of the Egyptians, 
the soul after death continues to live, and passes in- 
to other bodies. 

“ These different notions concerning the state of 
the soul after death were probably held by different 
colleges of priests, some of whom were advocates for 
the doctrine of transmigration, while others held, that 
ihe souls of good men, after wandering for a time 
among the stars, were permitted to return to the so- 
ciety of the gods. Or, the seeming inconsistency of 
these opinions may be reconciled by means of a con- 
jecture, which naturally arises from the doctrine, that 
God is the soul of the world, from which all things 
came, and to which they will return. According to 
this doctrine it may be conceived, that all souls, be- 
ing portions of the universal mind, must return tothe 
divinity ; ; but that since different minds, by their 
union with the body, are. stained with different de- 
grees of impurity, it becomes necessary that. before 
their return, they should pass through different de- 
grees of purgation, which might be supposed to be 
accomplished by means of successive transmigrations, 
According to this system, bad men would undergo 
this metenpsychosis for a longer, good men for a 
shorter period; and the amenthes, or hades, may . 
conceived to have been the region, in which depart- 
ed souls, immediately after Aeaih, received their re- 
spective designations.” 
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it is easily perceived from this quotation, that some- 
thing like your system now begins to makes its ap- 
pearance. Let us notice the similarity of your opin- 
ions to those held by the ancient Egyptians. Ist. 
The Egyptians believed the souls of men were im- 
mortal. Sodo you. 2d. They believed the soul to 
have a distinct conscious existence after death, and 
that it should either suffer or enjoy, according to the 
character and conduct of its possessor in this world. 
Sodo you. 3d. The Egyptian amenthes and the 
Greek hades, are only different names for the same 
repository of souls after death. \t is “a subterranean re- 
gion, to which the souls of dead men were conveyed.”— 
The Egyptian amenthes, and your “ place of departed 
spirits,” is precisely the same. Dr. Allen adopted 
the whole of this Egyptian notion; and could tell us 
where hades is. You only tell us it is. ‘* somewhere.” 
But, do the Scripture writers ever speak of sheol or 
hades as a repository of souls after death? Dr. Whit- 
by, we have seen above, denies this. 4th. At death the 
Egyptians were much concerned about the future 
fate of the soul, and offered up prayers for its future 
welfare. So do our orthodox brethren, and if you 
do not, it is certain you ought to doit. Sth. The 
Egyptians believed in the purgation of souls after 
death. Sodo you; and only differ a little from 
them about the mode of accomplishing it. They 
purged souls by a series of transmigrations. You do 
it by “consideration and reflection.” ‘The Egyptians 
believed souls after death made the whole circuit of 
transmigrations in beasts, birds, and fishes, in “ @ pe- 
riod of three thousand years.” | But the souls of those 
who perished in the flood were still in hell when you 
wrote your Letters, which is more than three thous- 
and years. The Egyptian mode of purging souls af- 
ter death, is then more efficacious than yours, and in. 
my apprehension it is more ratienal. A polluted 
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soul in the round of its transmigrations, certainly has 
a better chance of hearing of Jesus Christ, than to be 
shut up in your “infernal prison.” And could cer- 
tainly consider and reflect to as much advantage, in a 
horse or an ass, asin your hell. The Egyptians and 
you are of one mind—“ that since different minds, by 
their union with the body are stained with different 
degrees of impurity, it becomes necessary, that, be- 
fore their return (to God) they should pass through 
different degrees of purgation.” This, Sir, is pre- 
cisely your system, and you only differ from the 
Egyptians about the means of this purgation. [I will 
really feel obliged to you, to show us from the Bible, 
that it teaches your means of purging souls after 
death, but does not teach thatofthe Egyptians. 6th. 
It appears from the above quotation, that.‘ different 
notions concerning the state of the soul after death, 
were probably held by different colleges of priests 
among the Egyptians.” But this, Sir, is nothing 
strange, for are not ‘different notions concerning the 
state of the soul after death,” held “ by different colleges” 
of Christian priests? You know one college holds that 
the punishment of the soul after death is to be end- 
less. Another holds it is to be limited in its duration. 
One holds the punishment is to be by literal fire and 
brimstone. Another holds it is to be by ‘ panful 
mental reflections,” and no punishment is to be inflict- 
ed by “ the immediate hand of God.” Sir, are any of 
these opinions a whit more rational or Scriptural 
than those held by the Egyptians? “Some of whom 
were advocates for the doctrine of transmigration, 
while others held, that the souls of good men, after 
wandering for a time among the stars, were per- 
mitted to return to the society of the gods.”’ In fact, 
Sir, are not the opinions of Christian priests, as va- 
rious, as unscriptural, and as irrational, as the notions 
of the Egyptian priests on this subject? Had you 
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broached your system in Egypt, it would have met 
with more opposition than mine does, from you and 
others in the present day, so far as your mode of 
purifying souls after death isconcerned. ‘The Egyp- 
tians would have told you that you were indebted to 
them for the radical features of your system, but as 
to the mode of purifying souls after death, you are 
far from being orthodow in your opinions. The 
chronology of the cases show that Christians are in- 
debted to the Egyptians, and not the Egyptians to 
them, for all the radical features of this system of fu- 
ture punishment of souls after death. 7th. Enfield 
thinks “ the seeming inconsistency of the Egyptian 
opinions .may be reconciled by means of a conjec- 
ture, which naturally arises from. the doctrine, that 
God is the soul of the world, from which all things 
came, and to which they willreturn.” Permit me to 
say, “the seeming, or rather real inconsistency of | 
the Christian opinions,” may be reconciled by re- 
turning to the Scripture doctrine, that the only hope 
revealed to man of future life is in being raised from 
the dead in the resurrection atthe last day. Return 
to this, Sir, and it puts to rest forever the jarrings, 
contentions, and contradictions among all sects of 
Christians. I despair of ever seeing peace restored 
among them until this takes place. os 

In chapter 9, Enfield gives an account “of the 
philosophy of the Ethiopeans.” He says their opin- 
ions on many subjects were similarto those of the 
Egyptians, but says nothing definitely on the points 
in question. aw 

In chapter 10, he gives us an account “ of the phi- 
losophy of the Celts, including the Gauls,. Britons, 
Germans, and northern nations.” He says, p. 88, 
“the history of the Celtic nationsis involved in great 
obscurity, not so. much from the unavoidable depre- 
dations of time, as from the total want of ancient 
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records.” He further says, p. 92, “so offensive 
were their savage customs to. the Romans, that Au- 
gustus prohibited the use of theirreligious ceremonies 
in Gaul, and Tiberius and Claudius issued edicts for 
the abolition of the druidical order.” He adds, p. 


93,‘ the same religious tenets, which the Persians 


had received from the Scythians, were probably also 
embraced by the Celts, and by them transmitted, in 
their migrations through Germany, Gaul and Spain.” 

Concerning their religious tenets he thus writes, p. 
98—101, “these northern nations conceived of the 
human soul.as of divine original, rational and immor- 
tal. And that this was the universal doctrine of the 
Celts, whether:Gauls, Britons, Germans, or other na- 
tions, is unanimously attested by the Greek and Ro- 
man writers, and by the remains of northern antiqui- 


ties. Cesar relates, that the first doctrine of the 


Gallic Druids was, that the soul of man is immortal : 


and Pomponius Mela, that one of their doctrines. 


which is divulged among the people in order to in- 
spire them with martial courage, is, that the soul is 
immortal. This account is confirmed by Valerius 
Maximus, Strabo, and other historians, and the fa- 
bles every where received among the Celts, concern- 
ing a future state, leave no room to doubt, that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was generally 
received among them. 

“Such was the actual effect which this doctrine 
had upon the minds of the Celts, that we find no peo- 
ple superior to them in the magnanimous contempt of 
death. Valerius Maximus extols the brave and har- 
dy spirit of the Cimbrians and Celtiberians, who, in 
the midst of the hazards of battle, exulted in the ex- 
pectation of going to a more glorious and happy life. 
He also speaks of a Thracian people, with whom it 
was the custom to celebrate the birth of a man with 
tears, but his funeral with joy; because the end of 
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life is better than the beginning. Of the Hipsani, 
who were a Celtic colony, Silius Italicus says: 

“‘ This hardy race, still lavish of their breath, 

The flow’r of youth once. past, rush on to death ; 

Scorning life’s path with tott’ring steps'to tread, 

With their own hand they cut the fatal thread. 


“The history of all the northern nations abounds 
with facts, which prove their contempt of death to 
have originated from an expectation of immortality. 

“What kind of immortality these nations expected 
is not Clearly ascertained. According to Cesar and 
Diodorus Siculus, they thought that the soul, at death, 
passes from one body to another. This doctrine of 
transmigration is also ascribed to them by Lucan: 


“© 1f dying mortals doom they sing aright, 
No ghosts descend to dwell in dreadful night : 
No parting souls to grisly Pluto go, 

Nor seek the dreary silent shades below ; 
But forth they fly, immertal in their kind, 
And other bodies in new worlds they find : 
Thus life forever runs its endless race, 

And, like a line, death but divides the space. 


“On the contrary Pomponius Mela represents the 
Celts as expecting to pass, after death, into the invis- 
ible world. And this notion best agrees with the 
authorities already cited on this subject, and with 
the accounts which are given, by various writers, of 
the funeral ceremonies practised in the northern na- 
‘tions, particularly that of committing to the funeral 
pile, or to the sepulchre, whatever had been dear to 
the deceased. It is also most consonant to the my- 
thological language of the ancient Edda, which every 
where represents the future life, as,an assembly of 
good or bad men, in astate of reward or punishment, 
and only speaks of a return to life for the purpose of 
re-uniting the soul and body, after the soul has passed 
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through a necessary course of purification, previous- 
ly to its admission into the regions of the happy. 
From this state of purgation none were to be excus- 
ed, except those who had voluntarily exposed them- 
selves to death in batile: and hence it was, that they 
who fell in war were deemed to have made a glori- 
ous and happy exit from life, whilst they who died 
by sickness were thought to have perished shameful- 
ly and wretchedly. ‘To those brave spirits who died 
in battle, the gates of the palace of Odin were imme- 
diately opened; and they were to live in his hall 
(Valhalla) in the full enjoyment of every thing which 
delighted them on earth. Others, who had lived a 
pious, just, and temperate life, and at last died by 
_ sickness, were to be admitted, after the necessary pu- 
 rification, into Gimle, a. bright and happy mansion, 
_ where they should live forever; whilst they who 
~ had, if this life, been guilty of great crimes (among 
- which perjury, adultery, and assassination, were 
reckoned the most heinous) were to be consigned to 
hela, where they should remain in punishment, till 
the twilight of the gods ; a term by which ‘is denoted 
a general restitution of all things, when after the 
burning of the world, a new period of existence would 
commence. _ . 
“The similarity of the Celtic doctrines to those of 
the eastern nations already considered, favors the 
conjecture, that the northern mythology is derived 
from oriental traditions, which accompanied the’mi- 
grations of the Scythians towards the northern and 
western parts of Europe.” 

On this quotation it may be remarked, Ist, that 
those northern nations believed the soul rational and 
immortal, and a subject of reward and punishment 
after death. ‘This accounts for such opinions being 
so prevalent and deep-rooted in those nations to this 
day. But observe, Sir, this doctrine was used for 
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military purposes, for “ Pomponius Mela” declares 
“that one of their doctrines which is divulged among 
the people in order to inspire them with martial courage, 
is, that the soul is immortal.” More proof of this I 
shall adduce immediately. 

2d. Those nations had their hela, which I presume 
is only another name for your hell, in which to pun- 
ish sinners after death. “They who had, in this 
life, been guilty of great crimes (among which per- 
jury, adultery and assassination were reckoned the 
most heinous) were to be consigned to hela, where 
they should remain in punishment till the twilight of 
ihe gods ; a term by which is denoted a general res- 
titution of all things, when after the burning of the 
world, a new period of existence would commence.” 
Those northern-nations like you, sent great sinners to 
hell or hela. But these great sinners, could pay off 
the whole score-by dying in the field of battle, just 
as easily as the thief on the cross by a few hours pent © 
tence and suffering. But it seems those who did go 
to hell, were to remain there in punishment till the 
twilight of the gods, or until after the burning of the 
world, when a new period of existence would com- 
mence. But you carry your punishment beyond 
this, for you tell us, God after this is to destroy both 
soul and body in gehenna; and without mentionin 
any twilight of the gods, after this, when they shall be 
_ released from their punishment. When, Sir, is your 
twilight of the gods to commence after the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? 

3d. From a state “of purgation after death none 
were to be excused,” except those “ who fell in war.” 
To “those brave spirits who died in battle the gates 
of the palace of Odin were immediately opened ; and 
they were to live in his hall (Valhalla) in the full en- 
joyment of every thing which delighted them on 
earth.” ‘T'o die, covered with glory in the field of 
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battle, was a better passport for this heaven, thar 
piety or justice, for it is added, ‘others, who had 
lived a pious, just, and temperate life, and at last died 

by sickness, were to be admitted, after the necessary 
purification, into gimle, a bright and happy mansion, 
where they should live forever.” But why all this 
preference to persons who died in the field of battle? 
The following quotation from Mosheim, vol. i. chap. 

1. not only explains this, but shows both ‘the origin 
and intention of the ancient religions of the heathen. 
He says—‘ when, from the sacred rites of the an- 
cient Romans, we pass toa review. of the other re- 
ligions that prevailed in the world, we shall find, that 

| the most remarkable may ‘be properly divided into 
two classes, of which the one will comprehend the 
religious systems which owe their existence to politi- 
cal views; and the other, those which seem to have 
been formed for military purposes. In the former 
class may be ranked the religions of most of the 
~ eastern nations, especially of the Persians, Egyptians, 
and Indians, which appear to have been solely cal- 
culated for the preservation of the state, the support- 
ing of the royal authority and grandeur, the main- 
tenance of public peace, and the advancement of 
civil virtues. Under the military class may be com- 
prehended the religious system of the northern na- 
tions; since all the traditions that we find among the 
Germans, the Britons, the Celts, and the Goths, con- 
cerning their divinities, have a manifest tendency to 
excite and nourish fortitude and ferocity, an insensi- 
bility of danger, anda contempt of life. An atten- 
tive inquiry into the religions of these respective na- 
tions will abundantly verify what is here asserted.” 
This is fully verified by Enfield’s statements above ; 
and Mosheim and Enfield mutually testify that those 
religions were got up for state and military purposes. 

_ That your system in its radical features, is the same 
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as theirs, you will not deny,. for it has been your 
theme throughout your book, that the heathen be- 
lieved in the immortality of the soul and a future re- 
tribution. You have gloried in this, that you were 
of the same faith with them on these subjects. Look 
then, my dear Sir, at the origin of your system.— 
Consider well by whom, and for what purposes it 
was first invented. I trust in God that this free and 
enlightened country will never need your hell for 
“* supporting of the royal authority and grandeur, the 
maintenance of a public peace and the advancement of 
civil virtues, or urging on its soldiers to death and heaven 
in a field of battle.” But has not the Christian. hell 
been often used for these purposes? Yes Sir, even 
in the island of Great Britain, the idea has been held 


up to the soldiery, that if they died covered with — 


glory in the field of battle they were sure of heaven. 


In chapter 11, Enfield gives an account “of the — 
philosophy of the Etruriansand Romans.” Hesays — 


nothing respecting their views of the soul or itscon- 


dition after death. 

Chapter 12, gives an account of “ the philosophy 
of the Scythians, including the Thracians and. Gete.” 
In p. 107, 108, he gives an account of their religious 
opinions. But they are similar to those among the 
Celtic nations mentioned above, who migrated. from 
the Scythians. He says, p. 111, 112, that the most 
celebrated name among the Scythians was Zamolxis. 
Concerning him he says—* from. the general testi- 
mony of the ancients it appears, that Zamolxis was 
a Thracian, who, in a very remote period, taught the 
Scythians the doctrine of the immortality of the soul; 
whose name they, after his death, enrolled among 
the divinities, and with whom they assured them- 


selves that they. should dwell in the invisible world. 


Herodotus. relates, that, on certain festal solemnities, 
they chose by lot several persons, who were to be 
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sent as messengers to Zamolxis, and that they put them 
to death by throwing them up into the air, and catch- 
ing them, as they fell, upon the points of their spears; 
a story, which is the more credible, as it is well 
known that the practice of offering human sacrifices 
prevailed among the Scythians and Thracians.” 

On the same page in concluding his account of the 
barbaric philosophy, he says—‘ from all that we 
have been able to collect concerning the state of 
knowledge in the several nations which have passed 
under our notice, we must conclude, that the bar- 
baric philosophy was very different, in its leading 
characters, from the philosophy afterwards studied 
and taught among the Greeks. It was indeed em- 
ployed upon important subjects, both divine and hu- 
man; but instead of investigating truth from clear 
principles, and by legitimate methods of reasoning, 
it relied chiefly upon tradition, and gave its simple 
and easy assent to doctrines and fables transmitted to 
_ posterity by the priests.” 

Such is Enfield’s account of the barbaric philoso- 
phy. I have quoted every thing material said of the 
opinions held by those nations, respecting the soul 
and its condition after death. I leave the reader to 
_ judge of the occasional remarks made, and add many 
to them, which for want of room 1 must omit. I 
should swell my book beyond all reasonable bounds, 
to put on paper all the remarks which have occurred 
in the course of this investigation. 

In vol. i. book 2, chap. 1, Enfield proceeds to the 
fabulous philosophy of the Greeks.” By consult- 
ing p. 113—115, you will see, that the Greeks ‘ re- 
ceived the elements of knowledge from barbarians.” 
That ‘Greece was first civilized by colonies from 
Egypt, Phenicia, Thrace, and other countries.” And 
“‘ whatever dogmas they had been taught, in their re- 
spective countries, concerning things divine and. hu-~ 
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man, they delivered to those new formed societies, 
with the design of bringing them under the restraint 
of virtuous discipline. Hence the aspect of sacred 
philosophy was very. different in different parts of 
Greece. Phoroneus. and Cecrops being Egyptians, 
Cadmus a Phenician, and Orpheus a Thracian, each 
of these would, of course, bring into Greece, with 
their several colonies, the religious and philosophical 
tenets of their respective nations, and thus lay the 
foundation of diversity of opinion.” They had seen 
the uses to which religious tenets had been put in 
their own countries, and Enfield admits they were 
used for state purposes among the Greeks. Headds: 
“it wag not possible” says Strabo “to lead a promis- 
cuous multitude to religion and virtue by. philosophi- 
cal harangues; this could only be effected by the 
aid of superstition, by prodigies and fables. The 


thunderbolt, the egis, the trident, the spear, torches. — 


and snakes, were the instruments made use of by the 
founders of states to terrify the ignorant vulgar into. 
subjection.” The Egyptian amenthes, and the Celtic: 
hela, were powerful instruments, “ to terrify the igno- 

rant vulgar into subjection.” ‘The orthodox hell is an 

improvement on all the instruments before used “to 

terrify the ignorant vulgar into subjection.” Your 

hell, Sir, is only a modification of theirs, too strong 

for common nervesto bear; but both,in the present 

day, seem in a great measure to have lost their 

power to terrify. : 7 

Enfield says, p. 115—“ the first of the Greeks who 

is said to have taught philosophy and the arts, is 

Prometheus.” Again, p. 116, he says, ‘ Orpheus, 

the most celebrated of all the Greeks in the fabulous~ 
ages, distinguishes himself asa teacher of religion 

and philosophy. His name is as illustrious among 

the Greeks, as that of Zoroaster among the Persians, 

Buddas among the Indians, or of Thoth or Hermes. 
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among the, Egyptians.” On p. 118, he adds, “the 
~ instruments which Orpheus made use of in govern- 
ing and instructing the ignorant Greeks, were poetry, 
music, medicine, magic, and astrology, which he had 
learned in Egypt. Having been accustomed, both 
here and in his owncountry, tothe allegorical mode of 
instruction, he communicated to them the doctrine of 
religion in a mythological form.’ He was probably 
the author ofthe Eleusinian and Panathenean mys- 
teries, and other religious institutions.” Concerning 
Orpheus’ opinions respecting the soul, he thus writes 
p- 121, 122, “the human soul, Orpheus, after the 
Thracians and Egyptians, from whom he derived 
his philosophy, held to be immortal. Diodorus Sic- 
ulus relates, that he was the first who taught (that 
is among the Greeks,) the dectrine of the future pun- 
ishment of the wicked, and the future happiness of 
the good. That this doctrine was commonly receiv- 
ed among the followers of Orpheus appears from the 
following anecdote. A priest of Orpheus, who was 
exceedingly poor and wretched, boasting to Philip 
of Macedon, that all who were admitted into the Or- 
phic mysteries would be happy after death, Philip 
said to him, ‘ why then do you not immediately die, 
and put an end to your poverty and misery?’ The 
planets and the moon, Orpheus conceived to be hab- 
itable worlds, and the stars to be fiery bodies like 
the sun: he taught that they are animated by divini- 
ties; an opinion, which had been commonly received 
in the east, and which was afterwards adopted by the 
Pythagoreans, and other Grecian philosophers.” 
What this “ priest of Orpheus” boasted of, is pre- 
eisely what Christian priests, and Christian people 
boast of in our day, in regard to the Christian mys- 
teries. Believe an orthodox creed, and join an or- 
thodox sect, and little doubt is entertained of your 
happiness after death. But like this priest of Orpheus, 
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few of them ever end their days, to get to heaven, 
which shows they have no greater confidence in their 
doctrine than he had in the truth of his. Yet some 
of these people say—‘ if they believed as Universal- 
ists do, they would end their days by suicide, and 


get out ‘of this miserable world.” It is not the hepe 
of heaven leads them to commit suicide, but the ter- 


ror of hell, and the present age abounds with so many 
cases of this kind, that it ought to rouse the whole 
community into alarm, about that system of religion 
which has such atendency. {am surprised that this 
fact does not lead sensible orthodox men to reflect, 
that there must be something wrong about their sys- 
tem. What Scripture writer’s preaching ever led one 
of their hearers to commit suicide ? 

Enfield further says, p. 126, 127—“there were 
perhaps, different opinions among the ancient cos- 
mogonists, concerning the first cause of nature.— 
Some might, possibly, ascribe the origin of all things 
to a generating force, destitute of thought, which they 
conceived to be inherent i in matter, without looking 
to any higher principle. But it is probable, that the 
general opinion among them was that which had pre- 
vailed among the Egyptians and in the east, and was 


communicated by tradition to the Greeks, that mat- 


ter, or chaos, existed: eternally with God, that by the 
divine energy of emanation, naterial forms were sent 
forth from him, and the visible world arose into exis- 
tence. This principle. being admitted, the whole 
system of the ancient theogonies appears. consistent, 
“anda satisfactory explanation may be given of most 
of the Grecian fables. Upon this supposition, the 


‘sum of the doctrine of the theogonies, divested of alle-. 


gory and poetry, will be as follows 

“The first matter, containing the weeds ‘of all future 
being, existed from eternity with God. At length, 
the divine energy upon matter produced a motion 
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among its parts, by which those-of the same kind 
were brought together, and those of a different kind 
were separated, and by which, according to certain 
wise laws, the various forms of the material. world 
were produced. ‘The same energy of emanation gave 
existence to animals and men, and to gods who in- 
habit the heavenly bodies, and various other parts of 
nature. Among men, those who possess a larger 
portion of the divine nature than others, are hereby 
impelled to great and beneficent actions, and afford 
illustrious proofs of their divine original, on account 
of which, they are after death raised to a place among 
the gods, and become objects of religious worship. 

“ Upon the basis of these notions, it is easy to con- 
ceive, that the whole mythological system, and all 
the religious rites and mysteries of the Greeks, might 
be founded.” 7 

The eternity of matter was almost universally be- 
lieved in the heathen world. “From nothing noth- 
ing can come.” was a maxim generally adopted. | 
submit it for consideration, if Gen. 1: 1, was not di- 
rected against this maxim. ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” - Or as some ren- 


_ der the words, “in the beginning God created the 


‘substance of the heavens, and the substance -of the 


earth.” jt is manifest, that throughout the Bible, 
the true God and his wisdom is often set in contrast 
to the heathen gods and their superstitious maxims 
and worship. 5 

On p. 128, he says—“ the immortal Homer flour- 
ished before any other poet, whose writings are now 
extant. The timeof his birth, after all that has been 
written to ascertain it is still disputed. It is proba- 
ble that he lived about 900 years before the Chris- 
tian era.” He adds, p. 129, “ but his works were 
written merely as a display of poetical genius, with- 
out any design of delivering precepts of religion, 
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philosophy, or the arts, further than as they acci- 
dentally arose from his subject.” 

In chapter 2, he proceeds to “the political philoso- 
phy of the Greeks,” and in p. 131, strongly confirms 
what was stated above, that the heathen religions 
were got up for state and military purposes. He 
says—* one principal end of the religious rites and 
mysteries which the first founders of the Grecian 
states introduced, was, unquestionably, the support of 
civil authority ; and the management of the affairs 
of religion and of those of government, were, at first, 
in the same hands.” It is so to this day in most na- 
tions of the earth. In chapter 3, Enfield proceeds 
to the different sects of philosophy among the Greeks 
and begins with 

“‘ The Ionic sect.” It was founded by Thales; con- 
cerning whom he says, p. 149, 150-—* a principle of 
motion, wherever it exists, is, according to Thales, 
mind. Hence he taught, that the magnet, and am- 
ber, are endued witha soul, which is the cause of 
their attracting powers. The soul, in all beings (as 
Aristotle represents his doctrine) is a moving power 
having the cause of motion within itself, and is al- 
ways.in action. It was one of his tenets, that all na- 
ture is full of demons, or intelligences proceeding | 
from God. It is easy to conceive, that these opin- 
ions might have been derived from the notion, that 
the deity is the soul of the world, and the source of 
all motion and intelligence.” 

Concerning Anaxagoras he says, p. 156—* being 
asked, just before his death, whether he wished to be 
carried for interment to Clazomene, his native city, 
he said: it is unnecessary ; the way to the regions 
below is every where alike open.” And adds, on p. 
159—-that “ Anaxagoras was the first among the 
Greeks who conceived mind as detached from mat-_ 
ter, and as acting upon it with intelligence and de- 
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sign in the formation of the uviverse.” He says fur- 
ther on p. 161, Archelaus, of Miletus, taught—* that 
the earth was at the beginning a muddy mass, whence 
living animals were produced and nourished; and 
that animals have souls which differ in their powers 
according to the structure of the bodies in which 
Cavey res wes ss): 

“© The Socratic school or sect.” Seechapter 4. En- 
field says, p. 185, 186—* concerning the human soul, 
the opinion of Socrates, according to Xenophon, was, 
that it is allied to the divine being, not by a partici- 
pation of essence, but by asimilarity of nature; that 
man excels all other animals in the faculty of reason, 
and that the existence of good men will be continued 
after death, in a state in which they will receive the 
reward of their virtue. Although it appears that, on. 
this latter topic, Socrates was not wholly free from 
uncertainty, the consolation which ‘he professed to 
derive from this source in the immediate prospect of 
death, leaves little room to doubt that he entertained 
a real belief and expectation of immortality. The 
doctrine which Cicero ascribes to Socrates, on. this 
head, is, that the human soul is a divine principle 
which, when it passes out of the body, returns to 

heaven; and that this passage is most easy to those 
who have, in this life, made the greatest progress in 
virtue.”* Jt is well:Known that Socrates was unjust- 


* Concerning the confidence of Cicero and Socrates in the truth of 
the soul’s immortality, and their arguments in support of this doe- 
trine, let us hear professor Stuart. He says in his Essay on azon and 
aionios, published in a late number of * the Spirit of the Pilgrims,” 
p. 407, 408, ‘* Cicero, incomparably the most able defender of the 
soul’s immortality of which the heathen world can yet boast, very in- 

- genuously confesses, that after all the arguments which he had ad- 
duced in order to confirm the doctrine in question, it so fell out, that 
his mind was satisfied of it, only when directly employed in contem- 
plating the arguments adduced in its favor. At all-other times, he 
fell unconsciously into a state of doubt and darkness. 

_ It is notorious, also, that Socrates, the next most able advocate 
among the heathen for the same doctrine, has adduced arguments to 
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ly condemned to death by the Athenians. | Enfield, 
p- 180—182, gives an account of his last moments, 
to whichI referthe reader. “A story,” says Cicero, 
‘‘which I never read without tears.” . 

From the school of Socrates many sects arose. In 
chapters 5, 6, and 7, Enfield gives an account of the 
Cyrenic sect, the Megaric or Eristic sect, and the 
Eliac and Eretric school, but says nothing respect- 
ing their views of the soul. ‘These sects were of 
short duration. 

In chapter 8, he gives an account “ of the Academ- 
ic sect,” and sect. 1, “ of Plato and his philosophy.” 
Enfield says, p. 211—* when other sects. fell into 
oblivion, the Platonic philosophy, united with the 
Peripatetic, still flourished. Even to the present 
day, Plato has many followers: his writings still give 


establish the never-ceasing existence of the soul, which will not bear 
the test of examination. Such is the argument by which he endeavors 
to prove, that we shall always continue to exist because we always 
have existed ; and this last proposition he labors to establish, on the 
ground that all our present acquisitions of knowledge are only so 
many reminiscences of what we tormerly knew, in a state of existence 
antecedent to our present one. Unhappy lot of philosophy, to be 
doomed thus to prop itself up, with supports so weak and fragile as 
this! How can the soul be filled with consolation, in prospect of 
death, without some better and more cheering light than can spring 


from such a source?) How ean it quench its thirst for immortality, |. 
by drinking in snch impure and turbid streams as these ? Poor wan- — 


dering heathen! How true it is—and what a glorious, blessed truth — 
it is—that ‘ life and immortality are brought to light in the gospel !? 
It is equally true, that they are brought to light on/y there.” And 
may I not be permitted to say—“ poor wandering Christian,” who 
still goes back to the heathen, yea, to lost revelations, to support the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul and a future retribution ? It is 
indeed a * glorious, blessed truth?’ that ‘life and immortality are 
brought to light in the gospel.” = But if-—‘* they are brought to light 
only there,” ] call on Messrs. Stuart and Hudson to show if they can, 
that any Other life or immortality are brought to light in the gospel, 
except life and immortality by a resurrection from the dead. Either 
show that there is a life and immortality founded on the immortality 
of the soul revealed in the gospel, or renounce this doctrine. tf the 
reasons of Cicero and Seerates in its support, ‘ will not bear the test 
of examination,” produce yours, that we may see if they are any 
better. , 
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a tincture to the speculations and language of philos- 
ophy and theology.” ‘This part then demands at- 
tention. 

It was asserted by you that the ancient heathen de- 
rived their opinions from the Jews. It seems this 
was asserted also respecting Plato. But if you con- 
sult Enfield from p. 214—218, you will see that he 
formally refutes this opinion. And on p. 232, 233, 
declares, that Plato—* collected the tenets of other 
philosophers which were, in many particulars, con- 
tradictory, and could by no exertion of ingenuity be 
brought to coalesce; and that, out of this heterogene- 
ous mass he framed a peniaced system, destitute of 
form or consistency.” In p. 234, he says—“ wisdom 
in the strict Platonic sense of the term, is the knowl- 
edge of those things which truly exist and are com- 
prehended by the intellect, particularly those which 
respect God, and the human sou] as distinct from the 
body.” . He adds, p. 235—* in meditation, the soul 
converses with itself; thought flows through the lips 
by means of the vocal organs.  Intellection is the 
operation of the understanding contemplating intelli- 
gible forms, or ideas. It is two-fold; the first, that 
of the soul contemplating ideas before it descends 
into the body; the other, that which it exercises af- 
ter it is immersed in the body, which may be also 
termed natural knowledge. ‘This kind of knowledge 
consists in the recollection of those things which the 
mind had known in its pre-existent state, and differs 
from memory in the object; memory being employ- 
ed upon. sensible things, reminiscence upon things 
purely intelligible.” 

-But Enfield, p. 246—248, gives us the following 
account of Plato’s. opinions respecting the soul,— 
“ Plato refers to the head of the philosophy. of na- 


Pe ture his doctrine concerning the human soul ; a doc- 


-trine which he treats obscurely, on the ground of his 
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assumed hypothesis concerning spiritual emanations 
from the divine nature. He appears to have taught, 
that the soul of man is derived by emanation from 
God; but that this emanation was not immediate, 
but through the intervention of the soul of the world, 
which was itself debased by some material admix- 
ture; and consequently, that the human soul, reced- 
ing further from the first intelligence, is inferior in 
perfection to the soul of the world. He conceived 
the soul of man to be, in the material parts of its na- 
ture, formed for conversing with sensible objects, 
and, in its intellectual part, capable of spiritual con- 
templation, but what he meant by ohema, the mate- 
rial vehicle of the soul, is uncertain. The relation 
which the human soul, in its original constitution, 
bears to matter, Plato appears to have considered as 


the source of moral evil. Since the soul of the world, | 


by partaking of matter, has within itself the seeds of 
evil, he inferred, that this must be the case still more 
with respect to the soul of man. Upon the great 
question, in what manner the soul acts upon the body, 
Plato speaks obscurely and inconsistently, but it Is 
probable that, as he conceived the soul of the world 


to produce the motion of the earth, and the heavenly | 


bodies, by means of that part of its nature which ts — 


material; so he supposed the power of moving bodies, 
which belongs to the human soul, to be the effect of 
its material principle. 

.“'To account for the origin and present state of 
human souls, Plato supposes, that when God formed 
the universe, he separated from the soul of the world 
inferior souls, equal in number to the stars, and as- 
signed to each its proper celestial abode; but that 
these souls (by what means, or for what reason, does 


not appear) were sent down to the earth into human 
bodies, as into a sepulcbre or prison. \ He ascribes 


to this cause the depravity and misery to which hu- 
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man nature is liable; and maintains, that it is only 
by disengaging itself from all animal passions, and 
rising above sensible objects to the contemplation of 
the world of intelligence, that the soul of man can be 
prepared to return to its original habitation. 

‘‘ Not consistently with the preceding doctrine, our 
philosopher frequently speaks of the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts; the first, the seat of intelli- 
gence; the second, of passion; the. third, of appe- 
tite; and assigns to each its proper place in the hu- 
man body. ‘The first of these portions or faculties of 
the soul (for Plato speaks of them under both these 
denominations) he conceived to have been derived 
from God; the second and third, from matter. ‘The 
irrational parts of the soul, in the Platonic system, 
are not, however, to be confounded with the blood and 
nerves, which they were supposed to inhabit, and to’ 
move. 

“‘ Lastly, Plato teaches, in express terms, the doc- 
trine of the immortality of the rational soul; but he 
has rested the preof of this doctrine upon arguments, 
' drawn from the more fanciful parts of his system. 
For example: in nature, all things terminate in their — 
contraries; the state of sleep terminates in that of 
waking ; and the reverse: so, life ends in death, and 
death in life. ‘The soul isa simple indivisible sub- 
stance, and therefore incapable of dissolution, or cor- 
ruption. The objects to which it naturally adheres 
are spiritual and incorruptible ; therefore its nature 
isso. All our knowledge is acquired by the remin- 
iscence of ideas contemplated in a prior state; as the 
soul therefore must have existed before this-life, it is 
probable, that it will continue to exist after it. Life 
being the conjunction of the soul with the body, 
Tete eee bine more than their separation. What- 

ever is the principle of motion, must be incapable of 
destruction. Such is the substance of the arguments 
a 
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for the immortality of the soul, contained in the cel- 


ebrated dialogue of the Phedo.” 

Concerning Plato’s opinions on this subject he says 
further, p. 250—* the only power in human. nature, 
which can acquire a resemblance to the supreme 
good is reason. The minds of philosophers are 


fraught with valuable treasures; and, after the death 


of the body, they shall be admitted to divine enter- 
tainments; so that, whilst, with the gods, they are 
employed in surveying the fields of truth, they will 
look down with contempt upon the folly of those who 
are contented with earthly shadows.” He adds on 
the same page: ‘“‘it is necessary to be convinced, 
that the body is a prison, from which the soul must 
be released, before it can arrive at the knowledge of 
those things which are real and immutable.” Such, 
Sir, were Plato’s notions concerning the soul, and 
such the arguments by which he supported its im- 
mortality. Bad as they are, they are rather better 
than yours, founded on lost revelations. Did he ob- 
tain his system from this source? If he did, they are 
certainly a strange jumble of opinions to be called a 
revelation from God. Why you and others should 
hold Plato’s opinions concerning disembodied souls, yet 
reject his notion of pre-existent souls is rather strange. 
What proof can you give us that disembodied souls can 
think but-that Plato’s pre-existent souls could not? 

In section 2, Enfield says—* the school of Plato 
long continued famous, but passed through several 
_changes, on account of which it was successively dis- 
tinguished into the old, the middle, and the new acad- 
emy.” But he-gives us nothing different respecting 
their opinions concerning the soul or its condition 
after death from those taught by Plato. Sce the 
whole section.. ee ey 

In chapter 9, we have an account “ of Aristotle and 


Be 
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the Peripatetic sect.” He. Says, p. 304—* nothing” : 
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is to be met with in the writings of Aristotle, which 
decisively determines, whether he thought the soul 
of man mortal or immortal: but the former appears 
most probable, from his notion of the nature and ort- 
gin of the human soul, which he conceived to be an 
intellectual power, externally transmitted into the 
human body from an eternal intelligence, the com- 
mon source of rationality to human beings.  Aris- 
totle does not inform his readers what he conceived 
this universal principle to be; but there is no proof, 
that he supposed the union of this principle with any 
individual to continue after death.” 

Among the successors of Aristotle, he says, p. 
312—** Strato also taught that the seat of the soul is 
in the middle of the brain; and that it only acts by 
means of the senses.” And adds on the same page, 
concerning Dicearchus, “ his tenets were, that there 
is no such thing as mind, or soul, either in man or 
beast; that the principle by which animals perceive 
and act is equally diffused through the body, is in- 
separable from it, and expires with it.” 

In chapter 10, Enfield gives us some account “ of 
the Cynic sect.” But the following is all he says re- 
specting their opinions concerning the soul or its con- 
dition after death. Diogenes “hearing one of his 
friends lament that he should not die in his own coun- 
try, he said ‘ be not uneasy ; from every place there 
is a passage to the regions below,’” p. 329. And on 
p- 332, says—in Menedemus, of Lampsacus, the 
spirit of the Cynic sect degenerated into downright 
madness. Dressed ina black cloak, with an Arca- 
dian cap upon his head, on which are drawn the 
figures of the twelve signs of the zodiac, with tragic 
buskins on his legs, with a long beard, and with an 
ashen staff in his hand, he went about like a maniac, 
saying, that he was a spirit returned from the infer- 
nal regions to admonish the world.” This man’s 
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philosophy, and some people’s religion in the present - 
day, produce similar effects. It makes no great dif- 
ference, whether a person is made crazy with philos- 
ophy or religion. | 

In chapter 11, Enfield gives an-account “of the 
Stoic sect.” He says it resembled in its principles 
the sects from which they were borrowed, p. 340. 
And p. 356, 357, adds—“ portions: of the etherial 
soul of the world being distributed throughout all 
bodies, hence arise, in the system of the Stoics, infe- 
rior gods and demons, with which all nature is peo- 
pled. All these divinities they considered as deriv- 
ed from the.soul of nature, and as limited in their 
duration. ‘Chrysippus and Cleanthes,’ says -Plu- 
tarch, ‘taught, that the heavens, the earth, the air, 
and the sea, are full of demons. (the devils who pos- 
sessed persons mentioned in the New. Testament). 
were divided by the Stoics into superior and infe- 
rior; the superior, those which inhabited the sun and 
stars, which they considered as ousias psuhikas, ani- 
mated substances; the inferior, human souls. separ- 
ated from the body, or heroes.’ ‘Illustrious men,’ 
says Cicero, ‘ whose souls survive and enjoy immor- 
mortality, are justly esteemed to be gods, since they 
are of an excellent and immortal nature. As the 
Stoics held, that all inferior divinities are portions 
separated from the soul of the world; so they con- 
ceived, that a period would arrive, when they would 
return into the first celestial fire, and supposed that, 
at the same time, the whole visible world would be 
consumed in one general conflagration.’” He says- 
further, p. 362, 363, “‘ from this brief account of the 
Stoic doctrine of the final. conflagration, it evidently 
appears, that it differs in several essential particu- 
lars from the Christian doctrine on this head. It is 
the work of fate performed by natural and mechani-__ 
cal laws, and repeated eternally at certain periods, 
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without any good reason, since with every revolution 
the same disorders and vices return. Philo justly 
ridicules this dogma; remarking, that the Stoics 
make their deities act like children, who raise up 
piles of sand only for the pleasure of beating them 
down. Several of the Stoics themselves were aware 
of the absurdity of this system, and rejected it ; par- 
ticularly Boethius, Posidonius, Diogenes the Baby- 
Jonian, and Panetius. © i 

“It is a necessary consequence of this doctrine, of 
the conflagration and subsequent restoration of all 
things, that the race of men will return to Jife,— 
Whence it appears in what sense we are to under- 
stand the Stoic doctrine of a resurrection, upon which 
Seneca has written with so much elegance ; and what 
meaning we are to annex to his words, when he says, 
‘death, of which we are so much afraid, and which 
we are so ‘desirous to avoid, is only the interruption, 
not the destruction, of our existence; the day will 
eome, which will restore us to life. This. tenet is 


not to be confounded with the Christian doctrine of 


the resurrection of the body; for, according to the 
Stoics, men return to life, not by the voluntary ap- 
pointment of a wise and merciful God, but by the 
law of fate ;-and are not renewed for the enjoyment 
of a better and happier condition, but drawn back 
into their*former state of imperfection and misery. 
Accordingly Seneca says, ‘this restoration many 
would reject, were it not that their renovated life is 
accompanied with a total oblivion of past events.’ ” 
On the same page, and p. 364, he adds—* Concern- 
ing the duration of the soul of man, the Stoics enter- 
tained very different opinions. Cleanthes thought, 
that all souls would remain till the final conflagra- 
tion. Chrysippus was of opinion, that this would 
only be the lot of the wise and good; and Seneca 


seems to have entertained the same notion. Enpicte- . 
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tus and Antoninus asserted, that as soon as the soul 
is released from the body, it returns to the soul of 
the world, or is lost in the universal principle of fire. 
Some were so absurd as to believe, that the human 
soul, consisting of a fiery spirit condensed by its 
union with air, is capable of being extinguished.— 

Whilst others, with equal absurdity, conceived that 
the human soul, shut up within the gross body, could 
not, at death, find a free passage, but remained with 
the body till it was entirely destroyed. The only 
idea of the immortality of the soul, which seems to 
have been entertained by the Stoics, was that of a 
renovation of being, in that fated circuit of things 
which we have seen to be one of their fundamental 
doctrines. In the universal restoration of nature, 
some imagined that each individual would return to 
its former “body 3 whilst others conceived, that, after 
a revolution of the great year, similar souls would be 
placed in similar bodies. ‘Those who held the exis- 
tence of the soul after death, supposed it to be re- 
moved into the celestial regions of the gods, where it 
remains, till, at the general conflagration, all souls, 
both human and divine, shall be lost in the deity. 
But many supposed, that before they were admitted 
among the divinities, they must purge away their in- 
herent vices and imperfections, by a temporary resi- 
dence in the erial region between the earth and the 
moon itself. With respect to depraved and. ignoble 
souls, it was a common opinion, that after death they 
were agitated in the lower region of the air, till the 
fiery parts were separated front the grosser, and.rose 
by their natural levity to the orbit of the moon, 
where they were still further purified and refined: a 
kind of mechanical. purgatory, which very well 
agreed with the mechanical principles of the Stoic 
philosophy, ‘These fancies are treated with ridicule 
by Epictetus and Seneca, who frequently speak of 
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the happiness of good men after death in terms, which 
might have suited a better system. Seneca, consol- 
ing Marcia under the loss of her son, says, ‘the sa- 
cred assembly of the Scipios and. Catos, who have 
themselves despised life, and obtained freedom by 
death, shall welcome the youth to the region of hap- 
py souls. Your father himself (for all are there known 
to all) shall embrace his grand-son, and shall direct 
his eyes, now furnished with new light, along the 
courses of the neighboring stars, with delight ex- 
plaining to him the mysteries of nature, not frem con- 
jecture, but from certain knowledge. Like a wel- 
come guide in an unknown city, he will unfold to the 
inquiring stranger the causes of the celestial appear- 
ances.’ ?? | 
These quotations afford matter for many remarks. 
I shall only notice the following... 1st. Have not 
Christians learned from Seneca how to console peo- 
ple under the loss of their relations by death? Where 
Sir, do you find any Scripture writer administering 
this kind of consolation? 2d. Were notthe Stoic no- 
tions about the soul, and the means of its reforma- 
tion after death, as rational, and as Scriptural as 
yours? And surely, they quote just as much of the 
Bible as you have done, in proof of your means of 
purifying souls after death. . 3d. But in those days 
such fancies were “ treated with ridicule by Epicte- 
tus and Seneca.” And Enfield tells us, p. 382, 383, 
*‘ Panetius, a Rhodian, was a polite and respectable 
philosopher” but “he treated astrological predic- 
tions, and divinations of every kind with contempt, 
and seems to have rejected the doctrine of the im- 
mortality of the soul.” Ought your system to be 
any better treated now? Its popularity is its safety 
against this. Is it not a pity, Sir, that notions should. 
be retained by Christians-in the nineteenth century,- 
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which the heathen themselves laughed at and treated 
with contempt ? 

In chapter 12, sect 1. Enfield gives us an account 
“ of the Italic or Pythagoric sect.” But whatis said 
in reference to the soul or its condition after death is 
similar to what has been already quoted. See the 
whole section, particularly p. 385—-387. 418-—423. 
He says, p. 420, 421—“ subordinate to the deity, it 
was taught in the Italic school, that there are three 
orders of intelligence, gods, demons, heroes, who are 
distinguished by their respective degrees of excel- 
lence and dignity, and by the nature of the homage 
which is due to them; gods being to be preferred in 
honor to demi-gods or demons, and demons to heroes, 
ormen. These three orders, in the Pythagorean 
system, were emanations at different degrees of prox- 
imity from the supreme intelligence, the particles of 
subtile ether assuming a grosser clothing the further 
they receded from the fountain. ‘The third order, 
or heroes, were supposed to be invested with a sub- 
tile material clothing. Hierocles defines a hero to be, 
a rational mind united with a luminous body. If to 
these three species we add a fourth, the hurman mind, 
we have the whole scale of divine emanation, as it 
was conceived by this sect of philosophers. All 
these they imagined to proceed from God, as the first 
source of intelligence, and to have received from him 
a pure, simple, immutable nature. God, being him- 
self one, and the origin of all diversity, they repre- 
sented him under the notion of Monad, and _ subordi- 
nate intelligences, as numbers derived and included 
in unity. Thus the numbers or derived intelligen- 
ces of Pythagoras agree with the ideas of Plato, ex- 
cept, perhaps, that the latter were of a nature per- 
fectly spiritual, but the former were .clothed with a. 
subtile etherial body. 

The region of the air was supposed by the Pytha- . 
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goreans to be full ef spirits, demons, or heroes, who 
cause sickness or health to man or beast, and com- 
municate, at their pleasure, by means of dreams, and 
other instruments of divination, the knowledge of fu- 
ture events. .That Pythagoras himself held this opin- 
ion cannot be doubted, if it. be true, as his biogra- 
phers relate, that he professed to cure diseases by 
incantations. It is probable that he derived it from 
the Egyptians, among whom it was believed that 
many diseases were caused by demonical posses- 
sions.” | 
Again he says, p. 422, “ concerning man, the Pyth- 
agorians taught, that, consisting of an elementary na- 
ture, a divine or rational principle, he is a microcosm, 
or compendium of the universe; that his soul is a 
self-moving principle, composed of two parts, the ra- 
tional, which is a portion of the soul of the world, 
seated in the brain, and the irrational, which includes 
the passions, and is seated in the heart; that man 
participates in both these with the brutes, which, 
from the temperament of their body, and their want 
_ of the power of speech, are incapable of acting ra- 
tionalby ; that the sensitive soul, thumos, perishes, but 
the rational mind, fren, is immortal, because the 
source whence it is derived is immortal; that after 
the rational mind is freed from the chains of the 
body, it assumes an etherial vehicle, arid passes into 
the regions of the dead, where it remains till it is sent 
back to this world, to be the inhabitant of some other 
body, brutal or human; and that after suffering suc- 
cessive purgations, when it is sufficiently purified, it 
is received among the gods, and returns to the eter- 
nal source from which it first proceeded. The doc- 
trine of the Pythagoreans, respecting the nature of 
brute animals, and the transmigration of souls, were 
the foundation of their abstinence from animal food, 
and of the exclusion of animal sacrifices from their 
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religious ceremonies.” J suspect, Sir, you derived 
your “vehicle” for souls after death from the Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. It is certain you did not learn 
it from the Bible. Here you may also see the origin 
of demonical possessions. 

In section 2, be gives us some account * of the dis- 
‘ciples and followers of Pythagoras.” Concerning 
Alemon, be taught—*‘the sun, moon, and stars are 
eternal, and are inhabited by portions of that divine 
fire, which is the first principle innature. The moon 
is in the form of a boat, and when the bottom of the 
boat is turned towards the earth, itisinvisible. The 
brain is the chief seat of the soul.” Concerning Em- 
pedocles he says, p. 430, 431, that he taught—* many 
demons. portions of the divine nature, wander through 
the region of the air, and administer human afiairs. 
Not only man, but brute animals are allied to the di- 
vinity ; for that one spirit which pervades the uni- 
verse unites all animated beings to itself, and to one 
another. It is therefore unlawful to kill or eat ani- 

mals, which are allied tous in their principle of life.” 
And p. 432—* the soul of man consists of two parts ; 
the sensitive, produced from the first principles with 
the elements ; and the rational, a demon sprung from 
the divine soul of the world, and sent down into the 
body as a punishment for its crimes in a former 
state, to remain there till it is sufficiently purified to 
return to God. In the course of the transmigration 
to which human souls are liable, they may inhabit 
not only different human bodies, but the body of an 
animal or plant. All nature is subject to the immuta- 
ble and eternal law of necessity.” And p. 434, 435, 
Ocellus taught—* since there is nothing exterior to 
the universe, it is impossible that any thing which 
now exists should ever have been produced from, or 
should ever be reduced to, nothing: individual be- 
ings, however, are of limited duration, being subject 
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to the changes of birth, increase, and decay, in per- 
petual succession. Human beings do not undergo 
this kind of circuitous change, but at death suffer en- 
tire dissolution. Every region of nature is filled with 
inhabitants; the heavens with gods, the air with de- 
mons, and the earth with men. The race of man is 
perpetual. The parts of the earth, and its inhabi- 
tants, are changed and _ perish ; the earth itself al- 
ways remains.” See the whole section. ; 

Chapter 13, gives an account “ of the Eliatic sect.” 
Enfield says, p. 446, that Parmenides taught—*“ the 
first men were produced from mud, by the action of 
heat upon cold; that the frame of the world is liable 
to decay, but the universe itself remains the same; 
and that the chief seat of the soul is the heart.” He 
adds, p. 448, “that all bodies are composed of four 
elements, ath and moisture, cold and dryness; and 
that the body of man is from the earth, and his soul 
an equal mixture of these four elements.” And p. 
458, 459, Democritus taught—* men were at first 
from water andearth. Our knowledge of the exis- 
~tence of man arises from consciousness. The soul, 
or principle of animal life, and motion, is the result 
of a combination of round and fiery particles: it con- — 
sists of two parts, the one seated in the breast, which 
is the rational; the other diffused through the whole 
body, which is irrational. The soul is mortal, and 
perishes with the. bodys ; but human bodies, which 
perish, will revive.” And adds, p. 460—* the notion 
of Democritus concerning the reviviscence of human 
bodies seems to have been misunderstood by Pliny. 
This philosopher can only be supposed, consistently 
with his system, to have meant, that the atoms of 
which, any human soul had consisted, after being 
separated and dispersed through infinite space, would 
in some distant period meet again, and recover their 
former life.” 
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Enfield, chapter 14, gives an account “ of the He- 
raclitean sect.” He says, p- 471, that Heraclitus 
taught, that «human souls’ are liable to perpetual 
changes; and when they are loaded with moist vapors, 
they pass into the watery mass and perish; but if 
they are purified from these, they return into the 
soul of the universe.” And p. 472, “that human 
life is in fact the death of the soul, as, whilst it con- 
tinues in the body, it is confined and depressed, and 
never gains its true freedom and activity, till it re- 
turns to the divine nature from which it comes.” And 
p- 475, Hippocrates taught that “a portion of the 
primary principle of beat, uniting itself to the human 
body, forms the soul. ‘| he gods have established 
all nature in a certain order, and always conduct it 
well.” 

In chapter 15, Enfield gives us an account “of the 
Epicurean sect.” From page 502—505, he gives us, 
among other less important matter, the following re- 
specting Epicurus’ views of the soul. ‘ The soul is 
a subtile, corporeal substance, composed of the finest 
atoms ; for if it were not corporeal, it could neither 
touch nor be touched, and consequently could nei- 
ther act nor suffer. The soul is only capable of ex- 
ercising its faculties of sensation by means of the 
bodily organs; and although, w hilst they are united, 
the body partakes of the sensations of the soul, upon 
their separation it becomes wholly insensible; whence 
it appears, that sensation is the result of their union.” 
He adds, p. 514—* philosophy instructs us to pay 
homage to the gods, not through -hope or fear, but 
from veneration of their superior nature. It more- 
over enables us to conquer the fear of death, by 
teaching us, that it is no proper object of terror ; 
since, W hilst we are, death is not, and when death ar- 
rives. we are not: so that it BEE See concerns the liv- 
ing nor the dead.’ To the same result must all 
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come, who know not, or who reject revelation ; for 
life and immortality are only brought to light in the 
gospel. é 

In chapter 16, Enfield gives an account “of the 
Phyrrhonic or Sceptical sect.” But they held no 
opinions whatever, but this one, that every thing 
is uncertain, and truth on no subject can be attained. 
see p. 531, 532. : 

Enfield thus concludes his first volume: p. 536— 
539—* we have now completed the first period of the 
History of Philosophy, Barbaric and Grecian. The 
latter we have followed from its infancy, through 
every stage of its growth, till it was transferred to 
Rome; and, as far as the numerous difficulties and 
obscurities, which, after every effort to clear them 
away, still hang over the subject, would permit, we 
‘have delineated the peculiar features of the several 
sects, and given a summary of their respective sys- 
tems. It only remains that we conclude this part of 
our work with remarking, in a few words, the fate of 
the Grecian philosophy in countries foreign to Greece, 
where it was disseminated and professed, excepting 
among the Romans, among whom the fortune it ex- 
perienced through a long course of years is so inter- 
esting as to require a particular discussion. 

* The Grecian philosophy was at first confined, as 
we have seen, within the limits of Greece, and the 
neighboring regions, except the Italic school, insti- 
tuted by Pythagoras in Magna Grecia. Several 
eminent philosophers, it is true, travelledfinto Egypt ; 
but it was chiefly in the infancy of philosophy, and 
rather for the purpose of acquiring, than of communi- 
cating, knowledge. But after Egypt, and almost all 
Asia, was brought under the Grecian yoke by the 
conquests of Alexander, the Grecian philosophy 
passed, as might naturally be expected, from the con- 
querors to the nations whom they had subdued. Al- 
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exander himself, who had been early initiated into 
philosophical studies, and inspired with respect for 
philosophers by his master Aristotle, enlarged the 
boundaries of philosophy, by carrying with him, 
wherever he went, a train of philosophers, (among 
whom were Calisthenes and Anaxarchus) whom he 
treated with great respect, and employed in conciliat- 
ing the affections of the people to their conqueror. 
Notwithstanding the reverence which the orientalists 
unquestionably entertained for their ancient doc- 
trines, there can be little doubt that, when Alexan- 
der, in order to preserve, by the arts of peace, that 
extensive empire, which he had obtained by the 
force of arms, endeavored to incorporate the customs 
of the Greeks with those of the Persian, Indian, and 
other eastern nations, the opinions as well as the 
manners of this feeble and obsequious race would, in 
a great measure, be accommodated to those of their 
conquerors. ‘The influence of the Grecian upon the 
oriental philosophy continued long after the time of 
Alexander, and was one principal occasion of the- 
confusion of opinions which we shall find in the sub- 
sequent history of the Alexandrian and Christian 
schools. | 

“Jt was in Alexandria ‘chiefly, that. the Grecian 
philosophy was ingrafted upon the stock of ancient 
oriental wisdom. ‘The Egyptian method of teaching 
by allegory was peculiarly favorable to such an 
union. We have already seen that the philosophy and 
religion of the Egyptians early underwent a material 
change of this kind, when Cambyses, in conquering 
this country, introduced the doctrine and theology 
of the Persians. . Under the government of the Greeks, 
‘there were similar innovations; the priests of Egypt 
endeavoring, as well as they were able, to form a co- 
alition between the ancient religion of their country 
and the doctrine and philosophy of their conquerors. 
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“« Alexander, when he built the city of Alexandria, 
with a determination to make it the seat of his em- 
pire, and peopled it with emigrants from various coun- 
tries, opened a new mart of philosophy, which emu- 
lated the fame of Athens itself. A general indul- 
gence was granted to the promiscuous crowd assem- 
bled in this rising city, whether Egyptians, Grecians, 
Jews, or others, to profess their respective systems 
of philosophy and religion without molestation. The 
consequence was, that Egypt was soon filled with re- 
ligious and philosophical sectaries of every kind; 
and particularly, that almost every Grecian sect 
found an advocate and professor in Alexandria. 

“The family of the Ptolemies, who, after Alexan- 
der, obtained the government of Egypt, from motives 
of policy encouraged this new establishment. Ptole- 
my Lagus, who had obtained the crown of Egypt by 
usurpation, was particularly careful to secure the in- 
terest of the Greeks in his favor; and, with this view, 
invited people from every part of Greece to settle in 
Egypt, and removed the schools of Athens to Alex- 
andria. ‘This enlightened prince spared no expense 
to raise the literary, as well as the civil, military, and 
commercial credit of his country. In order to pro- 
vide, in Alexandria, a permanent residence for learn- 
ing and philosophy, he laid the foundation of a libra- 
ry, which, after his time, became exceedingly fa- - 
mous; granted philosophers of every class immunity — 
from public offices; and encouraged science and lit- 
erature by royal munificence. Demetrius Phalereus, 
who was eminent in every kind of learning, especial- - 
ly in philosophy, assisted the liberal designs of the 
prince, by his judicious advice and active services. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus adopted, with great ardor, the 
liberal views of his predecessor, and afforded still 
further aid to philosophy, by enriching the Alexan- 
drian library with a vast collection of books in every 
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branch of learning, and by instituting a college of 
learned men, who, that they might have leisure to 
prosecute their studies, were maintained at the pub- 
lic expense. 

“Under the patronage, first, of the Egyptian 
princes, and afterwards of the Roman emperors, Al- 
exandria long continued to enjoy great celebrity as 
the seat of learning, and to send forth eminent phi- 
losophers of every sect to distant countries. It re- 
mained a school of learning, as well as a commercial 
emporium, till it was taken, and plundered of its lit- 
erary treasures, by the Saracens. 

‘‘ Philosophy, during this period, suffered a griev- 
ous corruption, from the attempt which was made hy 
philosophers of different sects and countries, Grecian, 
Egyptian, and oriental, who were assembled in Alex- 
andria, to frame, from their different tenets, one gen- 
eral system of opinions. ‘The respect which had 
long been universally paid to the schools of Greece, 
and the honors with which they were now adorned 
by the Egyptian princes, induced other wise men, 
and even the Egyptian priests and philosophers them- 
selves, to submit to this innovation. Hence arose an 
heterogeneous mass of opinions, of which we shall af- 
terwards take more particular notice under the name 
of Eclectic philosophy ; and which we shall find to 
have been the foundation of endless confusion, error 
and absurdity, not only in the Alexandrian school, 
but among Jews and Christians; producing among 
the former that spurious kind of philosophy, which 
they called their cabbala; and, among the latter, in- 
numerable corruptions of the Christian faith.” 

- Such is the history of your opinions, from the 
earliest accounts, until the time philosophy was intro- 
duced into Rome. Any additional remarks I have 
to make shall be reserved as a conclusion to my 
next Letter. 

Q5* 
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‘Srey. | ; 
In my last Letter, I brought down the history: 
of your opinions, respecting the immortality of the 
soul and its condition after death, to the period when 
philosophy was first introduced into Rome. In this 
Letter | shall take a brief view of their progress from 
that period to the present times. . 
Enfield, volume 2, says, “ the rise of philosophy in 
Rome may be lated from the time of the embassy, 
which was sent from the Athenians to the Romans, 
deprecating a fine of five hundred talents, which had 
been inflicted upon them for laying waste Oropii, a 
town of Sicyonia.” He adds, it is probable this hap- 
pened about “156 years before Christ.” He fur- . 
ther says, “ Lelius Furius and Scipio, young men of 
the first distinction and highest expectations, discov- 
ered an earnest desire to enlist themselves under the 
banners of philosophy.” But “Cato the censor,” 
being “ apprehensive that the introduction of philo- 
sophical studies into Rome would effeminate the 
spirits of its young men, and enfeeble those hardy 
virtues which were the foundation of their national 
glory” disapproved of it ‘and. philosophy was stern- 
ly dismissed. A spirit of inquiry was however rais- 
ed among the Roman youth,” which “Cato could. 
not suppress.. During the consulship of Strabo and 
Valerius, a decree of the Senate passed—requiring 
the preetor Pomponius to take care that no philoso- 
phers were resident in Rome.” And “some years: 
afterwards, the censors, as if resolved at once to shut 
the door against philosophy and eloquence, issued a 
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similar edict against rhetoricians and this edict was 
afterwards revived in the year of Rome 662, about 
91 years before Christ. But at length philosophy 
under the protection of those great commanders who 
had conquered Greece, prevailed ; and Rome open- 
ed her gates to all who professed to be teachers of 
wisdom and eloquence,” p. 2,3. He adds, p. 6— 
“ the Greek philosophy having been thus transplant- 
ed, flourished with vigor in its new soil.” He fur- 
ther adds, p. 7,‘ hence Greece which had submitted 
to the arms, in her turn subdued the understandings 
of the Romans; and contrary to that which in these 
cases commonly happens, the conquerors adopted the 
opinions and manners of the conquered.” See the _ 
whole of chapter 1. Under such favorable circum- 
stances, philosophy being introduced among the Ro- 
mans, our attention in this Letter, shall be principal- 
‘ ly directed to the following points of investigation.— 
Philosophical opinions, particularly that of the im- 
mortality of the soul and punishment after death, 
among the heathen nations, subject to the Romans: 
the influence of those opinions on the Jewish nation : 
and, how they came to be incorporated with Chris- 
tianity. 

1st. Let us examine the philosophical opinions, 
particularly that of the soul’s immortality and its suf- 
fering after death, among the nations subject to Rome, 
and indeed in all the then known world. Inchap.it. 
sect. 1, Enfield gives an account of the general state 
of philosophy under the emperors. He says, p. 31, 
“the sentiments and language of almost all the. Ro- 
man poets were tinctured with the’ philosopby of 
some Grecian sect.” He mentions Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, Manelius. Lucan, Persius, and Seneca, whose 
poetry received embellishment from the Grecian phi- 
losophy, but from ‘which nothing-can be certainly 
proved as.to their real views of the soul or its condi- 
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tion ina future state. Among historians he men- 
tions Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, and others, who were 
also tinctured with the Grecian philosophy. And he 
mentions Canius Julus, who—* met the death inflict- 
ed upon him with Stoic firmness, expressing his sat- 
isfaction that he was so soon to make the experi- 
ment which would determine whether the soul is im- 
mortal.” 

In section 2, he gives us an account “of the phi- 
losophers who revived the Pythagoric sect.” But 
nothing is said respecting the soul or its condition af- 
ter death, which deserves notice. The same remark 
applies to section 3, which gives an account, “ of the 
state of the Platonic philosophy under the emperors.” 

In section 4, Enfield gives an account “of the Ke- 
lectic sect,” which deserves particular notice, on ac- 
count of its influence on Christianity in subsequent 
ages. Concerning it, Enfield says, p. 59, “ upon the 
foundation of the Platonic philosophy, with an abund- 
ance of heterogeneous materials collected from every 
other sect, was ereeted an. irregular, cumbrous, and 
useless edifice, called the Eclectic school.” On the 
same page he adds—‘ the Eclectic sect took its rise 
at Alexandria, in Egypt; a country, which, in more 
remote periods, had admitted foreign dogmas and 
superstitions, particularly after the invasion of the 
Persians. On p. 60, he says—‘ the present state 
of the several Grecian sects was in no small de- 
gree favorable to the coalescing plan of the Eclec- 
tic philosophy.” And. adds, on p.. 60, 61, “the 
Christian religion, too, which had now found its way 
to Alexandria, became, incidentally, the occasion of 
encouraging and promoting this coalition of opinions. 
For when the heathen philosophers perceived that 
this new establishment, supported by the splendor of 
its miracles, and the purity of its doctrines, was daily 
gaining credit even in the schools of Alexandria; 
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and saw that, like the rising sun, it was likely soon 
to eclipse every inferior light; despairing of being 
able either to refute its claims by argument, or to 
stem its progress by authority, they determined to 
oppose it by every effort of Ingenuity and artifice. 
In order to support the declining credit of their own 
schools, they incorporated Christian ideas and prin- 
ciples into their new system. Several fathers of the 
Christian church themselves, such as Pantenus, Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, and the author of the work called 
the Shepherd of Hermas, by studying philosophy in — 
the Alexandrian school, injudiciously favored the 
views of their opponents, and from their sacred mag- 
azine contributed their share towards that confused 
mass of opinions, Egyptian, Oriental, Pythagoric, 
Platonic, and Christian, which, about the close of the 
second century, rose up into the Eclectic system.” 
On p. 61, he says “the first projector of this plan 
appears to have been Potamo, a platonist.””. And 
adds, p. 62, “ the complete constitution of the Eclec- 
tic sect must be referred to Ammonius, surnamed, 
from the kind of life which he followed, Sacca. He 
was born of Christian parents, and was early instruct- 
ed in the catechetical schools established at. Alex- 
andria. Here, under the Christian preceptors, Athen- 
agoras, Pantéenos; and Clemens Alexandrinus, by 
whom this school was successively conducted, and 
who themselves united Gentile philosophy with Chris- 
tian doctrine, he acquired a strong propensity towards 
philosophical. studies, and became exceedingly desir- 
ous of reconciling the different opinions which at that 
time subsisted among philosophers.” Andon p. 63, 
says, ‘“* Ammonius had many eminent followers, and 
hearers, both Pagan and Christian ; who all, doubt- 
less, promised themselves much illumination from a 
preceptor who undertook to collect into a focus all 
the rays of ancient wisdom.” But this course land- 
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ed him in infidelity, for Enfield says, Ammonius apos- 
tatised from Christianity, and went over to the Pagan 
religion, p. 62, 63. 

On p. 65, we are told—“ the school of Ammonius 
was continued, and the Eclectic system completed, 
by the most celebrated of his disciples, Plotinus, the 
chief of the Alexandrian Platonists, from whom the 
school afterwards took its name. Plotinus was born 
at Lycopolis in Egypt, in the year two hundred and 
five. After attending lectures in the different schools 
with which Alexandria at this time abounded, he at-: 
tached himself to Ammonius, and continued to pros-: 
ecute his philosophical studies under this master 
eleven years; probably because he found in Am- 
monius a disposition towards superstition and fanati- 
cism, similar to his own.” Concerning him he says, 
p- 67——‘‘it was another proof of the fanatical spirit 
of Plotinus, that, though well skilled in the medical 
art, he had such a contempt for the body, that he. 
could never be prevailed upon to make use of any 
means to cure the diseases to which his constitution 
was subject, or to alleviate his pain. He had learn- 
ed from Pythagoras and Plato, that the soul is sent. 
into the body, for the punishment of its former sins, 
and must in this prison, pass through a severe servi- 
tude, before it can be sufficiently purified to return 
to the divine fountain from which it flowed. Such 
was his contempt of the corporeal vehicle in which 
his soul was inclosed, that he would never suffer the 
day of his birth to be celebrated, or any portrait to 
be taken of his person.” ; 

On p. 68, he says of Plotinus—‘‘ when he found 
his end approaching, he said to Eustochius, ‘the di- 
vine principle within me is now hastening to unite it- 
self with that divine being which animates the uni- 
verse :’ herein expressing a leading principle of his 
philosophy, that the human soul is an emanation from 
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the divine nature, and. will return to the source 
whence it proceeded. ~ Plotinus died in the year 
two hundred and seventy, aged sixty-six years.” I 
have deemed it of importance to state these things 
particularly concerning Plotinus on account of what 
Enfield says in the following paragraph, p. 68, 69. 
‘“From the life and writings of this philosopher it 
clearly appears, that he belonged to the class of fan- 
atics. His natural temper, his education, his sys- 
tem all inclined him to fanaticism. Suffering himself 
to be led astray, by a violent imagination, from the 
plain path of good sense, he poured forth crude and 
confused conceptions, in obscure and incoherent lan- 
guage. Sometimes he soared, in extatic flights, into 
the regions of mysticism. Porphyry relates, that he 
ascended through all the Platonic steps of divine 
contemplation, to the actual vision of the deity bim- 
self, and was admitted to such intercourse with him, 
‘as no other philosopher ever enjoyed. They who 
are well acquainted with human nature will easily 
perceive, in these flights, unequivocal proofs of a fee- 
ble or disordered mind, and will net wonder that the 
system of Plotinus was mystical, and his writings ob- 
scure.~ The truth seems to be, that this philosopher 
made it the main scope and end of his life to dazzle 
his own mind, and the minds of others, with the me- 
teors of enthusiasm, rather than to illuminate them 
with the clear and steady rays of truth. How much 
is itto be regretted, that such a man should become, 
in a great degree, the preceptor of the world, and 
should, by means of his disciples, have every where 
disseminated a species of false philosophy, which was 
compounded of superstition, enthusiasm, and impos- 
ture! The muddy waters, sent forth from this pol- 
luted spring, were spread through the most celebrat- 
ed seats of learning, and were even permitted, as we 
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shall afterwards see, to mingle with the Pye stream 
of Christian doctrine.” 

Enfield says the Eclectic sect went so far, that 
“they even imagined that the soul of man, properly 
prepared by previous discipline, might rise to a ca- 
pacity of holding immediate intercourse with good 
demons, and even to enjoy, in exstasy, an intuitive 
vision of God: a point of perfection and felicity, 
which many of their great men, such as Plotinus, 
Porphyry, Jamblichus, and Proclus, were supposed 
actually to have attained,” p. 91.° Have not some 
Christians in our day, supposed they had attained 
this point of perfection? But from p. 91—93, En- 
field adds—“in order to account still further for 
some of the more striking features of the Eclectic 
sect, it is necessary particularly to remark the arts 
which the leaders of this sect employed to obstruct 
the progress of the Christian religion. By combin- 
ing into one system all the important tenets, both the- 
ological and philosophical, which were at that time 
received, either in the Pagan or the Christian schools, 
they hoped to confirm the heathen in their attach- 
ment to their old superstitions, and to reconcile the 
Christians to Paganism.” See the whole cf page 92, 
where other of their arts are stated. Enfield then 
adds—“ in the infancy of the Alexandrian school, 
not a few among the professors of Christianity sufler- 
ed themselves to be so far deluded by the preten- 
sions of this sect, as to imagine that a coalition might, 
with great advantage be formed between its system 
and that of Christianity ; and this union seemed the 
more desirable, as several philosophers of this sect 
became converts tothe Christian faith. But the con- 
sequence was, that Pagan ideas and opinions were 
by degrees mixed with the pure and simple doctrine 
of the “gospel : ; the fanatical philosophy of Ammon- 
ius corrupted the pure religion of Christ; and his 
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church became a field of contention, and a nursery 
of error.”’- 

From p. 94—98, Enfield gives us an account of 
the opinions of Plotinus and Jamblichus. But they 
are very similar to those already detailed in the pre- 
ceding Letter. Suffice it to say, Plotinus believed 
“the human soul is derived from the supramundane 
soul, or principle of life, and is in this respect sister 
to the soul of the world. After death, the souls of 
men pass into other animals, or ascend into superior 
regions, and are converted into beings of an higher or- 
der, according to their present degree of defilement 
er purification.” See the whole account in the 
pages referred to, which is too long for quotation, and 
too absurd to deserve any notice. 

Enfield concludes thus, p. 100, 101—* but it is 
wholly unnecessary to dwell longer upon the vision- 
ary subtleties of the Alexandrian philosophy. The 
facts and opinions which we have laid before the 
reader respecting the Eclectic sect will, we doubt not, 
be thought abundantly sufficient to justify this general 
conclusion: that the Plotinian school, by combining 
systems which were originally distinct from each 
other; by personifying abstract conceptions, and 
speaking of them as real beings; by inventing strange 
fictions concerning the Supreme Being. and concern. 
ing subordinate divinities ; and by raising upon these 
fictions the baseless fabric of enthusiasm and fanati- 
cism, introduced infinite confusion into philosophy, 
and fatally obstructed, instead of promoting, the pro- 
gress of useful knowledge. The pernicious influence 
of the Eclectic system, both upon opinions and man- 
ners, through many succeeding ages, will be seen in 
the sequel.” 

Plotinus did more evil to Christianity, than Calvin 
ever did it good, as Mosheim and other writers 
abundantly show. And it deserves notice, that fa- 
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naticism accompanies the system of this man to the 
present day. 


In section 5, Enfield gives an aceonnt ‘of the state 


im of the Peripatetic philosophy under the Roman em- 
S13 


perors.” He says—‘ whilst Platonism, and the [c- 
lectic sect, which rose out of Platonism, flourished at 
Medandria and Athens. and had many advocates in 


Rome, the other ancient sects still continued to exist 


in their respective forms, and to be supported by able 
patrons. Julius Cesar, and Augustus, patronized 
the Peripatetic philosophy ; the former in the person 
of Sosigines, the latter in that of Nicolaus.” Respect- 
ing the soul, he says nothing, excepting the follow- 
ing, taught by Alexander Aphrodiseus.- “In his 
book concerning the soul, he maintains that it is, not 
a distinct substance by itself, but the form of an or- 
ganized body.” 

In section -6, we have an account “ of the state of 
the Cynic sect under the Roman emperors,” but 
nothing is said of the opinions then. entertained’ re- 
specting the soul or its condition after death. 

In section 7, Enfield gives us an account ‘of the 
state of the Stoic sect under the Roman emperors.” 
He says nothing respecting their opinions concern- 
ing the soul. P. 116. shows. how the * Stoic philoso- 


phy” obtained so much authority during the Roman 


republic, and how Christianity contributed to this. 
In section 8, we have an account “of the state of 
the Epicurean philosophy under the Roman empe- 
rors.” He says, p. 137, “the Epicurean sect, though 
degenerated from the simple manners of its founder, 
continued to flourish threvph a long course of years 
under the Roman emperors.” Nothing i is said of their 
opinions respecting the soul. The same remark ap- 
plies to section 9. in which he gives an account “ of 
the state of the Sceptic sect.” Nothing could be ex- 
pected from this sect, for Enfield shrewdly remarks, 
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*« few persons were found, who were willing to sacri- 


fice interest, or fame, to the empty profession of the 


science of knowing nothing.” 


In chapter 3, Enfield proceeds to an account “of 
Peet 


the oriental philosophy.” He says, p. 147—* hav- 
ing completed the history of the Grecian philosophy, 
during the period of the Roman republic and em- 
pire, before we pass on to ‘the consideration of the 
state of philosophy among the Jews, Arabians and 
Christians, it will be necessary that we endeavor to 
trace the remains of barbaric philosophy in the east.” 
See the whole chapter. See also what is said of the 
oriental philosophy in the preceding Letter. He 
says, p. 148, it is certain a “metaphysical system, 
chiefly respecting the derivation of all natures, spir- 
itual and material, by emanation from the first foun- 
tain, was, before the commencement of the Christian 
era, taught in the east, whence it gradually spread 
through the Alexandrian, Jewish, and Christian 
schools.” After going on to show this, p. 148, 149, 
he adds—“ the uninterrupted continuance of the ori- 
ental philosophy may be further inferred from the 
sudden rise, and rapid spread, of those numerous 
heresies, which, under the ostentatious name of Gnos- 
ticism, over-ran the churches of the east.” The 
system of Gnosticism he says originated in Zoroaster. 

{ shail add here what he says respecting the state 
of philosophy among the Saracens and Arabians. It 
will prevent any interruption, in considering the in- 
fluence which philosophy had, on the Jews and Chris- 
iians in the sequel. In book v. chap. 1, he gives an 
account “of the origin and progress of philosophy 
among the Saracens or Arabians, but says nothing of 
their religious opinions on the points in question. In 
chapter 2, he gives an account “of the nature and 
spirit of the Saracenic philosophy ;” and the follow- 
ing is all which deserves notice. Concerning Aver- 
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roes he says, he—“ denied the distinct existence and 


immortality of the human soul,” p- 250. He adds, 


p- 252, “the Zabii, believing in the resurrection of 
the dead, at the funeral of a departed friend killed a 
camel upon his tomb, that at the resurrection he 
might not be without a beast to ride on.” ‘It is well 
known that Origen was called out of Egypt to sup- 
press what was called the Arabian heresy, that the 
soul was not immortal. 

In the above account of the nations, after philoso- 
phy was introduced into Rome, little is said of their 
religious opinions. ‘There was-no need of this, for 
Enfield had detailed them in volume 1, and of which 
we have given some account in the foregoing Letter, 
to which it is presumed the reader has attended. 

2d. Let us now attend to the philosophical and re- 
ligious opinions which were embraced by the Jews, 
and particularly their views of the soul and its con- 
dition after death. You have allowed, Sir, that Mo- 
ses in his law did not teach the immortality of the 
soul, or any future retribution. [I beg you and all 
my readers now to notice, when, how, and from whom 
they derived these and similar opinions. If Moses 
nor the prophets did not teach them, it is of no small 
importance to ascertain from what masters, and at 
- what schools they learned them. I might here refer 
at once to Dr. Campbell’s 6th Dissertation and dis- 
miss this topic. But I choose to lay open this mat- 
ter to the reader in the following detail. In book iv. 
chap. 1. Enfield gives us an account of the Jewish 
philosophy, from the time of the return from the 
Babylonian captivity to. the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Referring the reader to all Enfield says, 1 can only 
give a few brief extracts. In the preceding Letter 
we have seen, he declares the ancient Jews had noth- 
ing to do with philosophical opinions, and Mr. Hud- 
son, with many others, allow that Moses in his law,, 
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did not teach any thing about the immortality of the | 
soul or its punishment In a disembodied state. But 
Enfield now says, p. 158—“ the changes which took 
place in the Jewish nation, after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, produced material alterations in their philo- 
sophical and religious tenets. ‘Two events in the 
Jewish history must be particularly noticed, on ac- 
count of the great influence which they had upon the 
state of opinions: the one, the separation of the Sa- 
maritans from the Jews, which began in the time of 
Esdras; the other, the settling of a colony of Jews 
in Egypt under Alexander the Great, which was af- 
terwards so increased by their successors, that the 
Jews in Egypt were little inferior, either in number 
or consequence, to those in Judea.” 

From p. 158—167, Enfield goes on to show how 
these two events affected the religious opinions of the 
Jews. On p. 166, he says—“ from this period, there 
can be no doubt that the doctrine of the Jews was 
known to the Egyptians; and, on the other hand, that 
Pagan philosophy was known to the Jews. Grecian 
wisdom, corrupted by being mixed with the Egyp- 
tian and oriental philosophy, assumed a new form in 
the Platonic school of Alexandria. This school, by 
pretending to teach a sublimer doctrine concerning 
God and divine things, enticed men of different coun- 
tries and religions, and among the rest the Jews, to 
study its mysteries, and to incorporate them with 
their own. The symbolical method of instruction 
which had been in use from the most ancient times 
among the Egyptians, was adopted by the Jews; 
and it became a common practice among them to put 
an allegorical interpretation upon their sacred writ- 
ings. Hence, under the cloak of symbols, Pagan 
philosophy gradually crept into the Jewish schools ; 
and the Platonic doctrines, mixed first with the Pyth- 
agoric, and afterwards with the Egyptian and orien- 
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tal, were blended with their ancient faith in their ex- 
- planations of the law and the traditions.” 

Enfield adds, on p. 167—* the preceding narrative 
of facts clearly shows in what manner the purity of 
divine doctrine became corrupted ‘among the Jews in 
Egypt. Enticed by the promise of new and hidden 
treasures of wisdom concerning God and divine things, 
they admitted, under the disguise of allegory, doc- 
trines never dreamed of by their ancient lawgivers 
and prophets, and adopted a mystical interpretation 
of the law, which converted its plain meaning into a 
thousand idle fancies. ‘This corruption, which began 
in Egypt about the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
soon spread into Palestine, and every where dissem- 
inated among the Jews a taste for metaphysical sub- 
tleties and mysteries.” | 

But on p. 168, he proceeds thus: “ from Egypt we 
shall now pass over into Judea, to inquire into the 
state of philosophy among its inhabitants. Soon af- 
- ter their return from the Babylonish captivity, they 
forsook the ancient simplicity of their sacred doc- 
trine, and listened to the fictions of human fancy.— 
This change happened, not through any intercourse 
which the Jews had, during their captivity, with the 
Chaldean magi (for it does not appear that they bor- 
rowed any tenets from these) but in consequence of 
the conquests of Alexander and his successors, which 
obliged them, contrary to their ancient habits, to 
mingle with foreigners. <A circumstance, which, left 
to its natural operation, would have led them imper- 
ceptibly into the adoption of foreign opinions and 
customs. But their conquerors hastened this change 
by compulsion ; for we are informed that Antiochus 
Epiphanes commanded them to forsake their ancient 
religious ceremonies ; and although the greater part 
of the nation bravely resisted this unjust and tyran- 
nical command, there were some among them so un- 
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faithful to their country and their God, as to show 
an inclination to court the favor of the conqueror by _ 
mixing Pagan tenets and superstitions with their own — 
sacred doctrines and ceremonies. ‘The influence of 
example in their Alexandrian brethren, who had al- 
ready caught the infection of gentilism, doubtless, con- 

curred with the circumstances of the times, to intro- 

duce corruption into the schools of Judea. Ac- 

cordingly we find, in fact, that a taste for Grecian 

philosophy and Egyptian mysteries so far prevailed 

in the joint reign of Aristobulus and Hyrcanus, that 

some of the zealous advocates for the purity of the 

Jewish faith and worship thought it necessary to de- 

nounce anathema upon any one who should teach the 

Grecian wisdom to his children. No anathema, how- 

ever, could prevent the spread of Grecian learning 

among the Jews.” | 

On p. 170, Enfield says—* the seeds of the cab- 

balistic doctrine were first sown under the Ptolemies, 

when the Jews began to learn the Egyptian and ori- 

ental theology, and to incorporate these foreign dog- 
mas with the ancient creed.” He then adds: “ hav- 

ing said thus much concerning the introduction of 
Gentile philosophy among the Jews both in Egypt 

and Palestine, the way is prepared for inquiring into 

the rise and progress of their domestic sects.” Ist. 

The sect of the Sadducees. He says it arose about 

two hundred years before Christ. ‘The Sadducees 

treated “ the traditionary law” of the Pharisees with 

contempt and adhered to the written law. The chief 
heads of the Sadducean tenets were these: * alllaws 

and traditions, not comprehended in the written law, 

are to be rejected as merely human inventions.— 

Neither angels nor spirits have a distinct existence, 

separate from the corporeal vestment. The soul of 
man, therefore, does not remain after this life, but 

expires with the body. There will be no resurrec- 
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- tion of the dead, nor any rewards and punishments 
after this life.” Enfield repels the accusation, which 
some have brought against the Sadducees, that they 
rejected all the Scriptures except Moses’ law. On 
their creed I would remark, 

Ist. Our Lord, Luke 22, did not blame the Sad- 
ducees for not believing that the soul is immortal, 
and is to exist ina disembodied state. No Sir, nota 
syllable is said about this, or that they erred in not 
agreeing with the Pharisees who held your opinions. 
Our Lord blamed them for not believing there would 
be a resurrection of the dead, and referred them to 
their Scriptures from whence they might have learn- 
ed it. Their error about this, lay, in not knowing the 
Scriptures or the power of God. But if you are cor- 
rect in your views, he ought to have told them— 
‘they erred not knowing what your lost revelations 
contained, or not believing in the traditionary law of 
the Biirieses ” But where, Sir, did Jesus Christ ever 
reprove a single individual, for not believing in doc- 
trines not revealed in Scripture, but handed down by 
tradition ? 

2d. They denied the resurrection of the dead, yea, 
allfuture existence. But they did right in not believ- 
ing this, if what you have said in your book be true. 
Hlave you not, Sir, labored hard to show that the 
Old Testament does not teach the doctrine of the 
resurrection? And did you not tell us explicitly in 
your Letters that Moses did not even teach a future 
existence ?- | then ask you, as a candid man, to say, 
how could they help believing as they did, if these 
statements of yours be true? Why should our Lord 
blame them for not believing, what you yourself con- 
tend was not revealed in their Scriptures? If our 
Lord blamed them at all, he ought to have blamed 
them for not believing in your lost revelations, from 
which you say your opinions originated. If the doc- 
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trine of the resurrection is not taught in the Old Tes- 
tament as you contend, they had no Scripture grounds 
for such a belief, for the New Testament was not 
then written. If they had believed, it must have been 
faith in your lost revelations, handed down by tra- 
dition, a thing the Sadducees treated with contempt. 
But observe, Sir, they were not censured by our Lord 
for treating traditions with contempt, but for neglect 
of the Scriptures. 
3d. The Sadducees in that day, held what every 
true hearted Protestant contends for in this—*“ that 
all laws and traditions not comprehended in the writ- 
ten-law, are to be rejected as merely human inven- 
tions.”” But this.principle it seems you have aban- 
doned, and sorry am I, that a Universalist in the 
nineteenth century, should with the Sadducees, deny 
the doctrine of the resurrection is taught in the Old 
Testament, and with the Pharisees hold to traditions 
not found in the written law of God. 
_ 2d. The sect of the Kareites. The name denotes 
‘a textuary or Scripturist, and seems intended to 
distinguish those who followed the written law alone, 
from those who admitted the authority of traditiona- - 
ry precepts. The origin of this sect is, therefore, to 
be referred to the time when the traditionary, or oral 
law was introduced, and with it the allegorical inter- 
pretation of the written law,” p. 174... He adds, p. 
175, “it is exceedingly probable that the Sadducean 
tenets were highly offensive to many pious men, who, 
nevertheless, were not disposed to join those who re- 
ceived the traditionary institutions. These adhering 
simply to the letter of the Mosaic law, but at the 
same time refusing to adopt the doctrine of the Sad- 
ducees, would of course become a separate sect, 
which would be distinguished by some name expres- 
sive of their leading principle. Jt is not improbable 
that the opposite party gave them, in derision, the 
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name of Scripturists, or Kareites. In this manner 
we conceive that this sect arose at the same time 
with those of the Sadducees and Pharisees.” On p. 
176, he says—* the distinguishing tenets of the sect 
of the Kareites are: that there is no other rule of 
faith and worship than the writings of Moses and the 
prophets; that all oral traditions, and all allegorical 
and mystical interpretations of the law are to be re- 
jected ; that all material beings were created by an 
uncreated Deity, of whom no resemblance can be 
found in any thing which he has made; that he knows 
all things, and exercises a constant providence over 
all his works; that the human mind is subject to di- 
vine influence, but at the same time remains free in 
its volitions ; that true penitence takes away guilt; 
that, after death, the soul, if it be worthy, ascends to 
the intellectual world to live there forever, but if it 
be guilty, it is consigned to a state of pain and igno- 
miny ; that God alone is to be worshipped ; and that 
fasts are to be strictly observed.” Had you lived 
among the Kareites, you could have told them, Mo- 
ses’ law did not teach a future existence, and that 
what they believed about the soul and its condition 
after death was a great mistake. 

3d. The sect of the Pharisees. This was “the _ 
most celebrated of the Jewish sects; and arose soon 
after the. return from the Babylonish captivity, in 
conseyuence of the introduction of traditionary insti- 
tutions and allegorical interpretations,” p. 177. He 
adds, p. 173—“ although the exact time of the first 
appearance of the Pharisaic sect cannot be ascertain- 
ed, its origin may be easily traced back to the same 
period in which the Sadducean heresy arose. From 
ihe time that the notion: of supernumerary acis of 
self-denial, devotion, and charity, was introduced un- 
der the sanction of the traditionary law, a wide door 
was opened for superstition, religious pride, and hy- 
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pocrisy.” On p. 179, he says—‘ the principal dog- 
mas of the Pharisees were these: the oral law, de- 
livered from God to Moses on mount Sinai, by the 
angel Metraton, and transmitted to posterity by tra- 
dition, is of equal authority with the written law.— 
By observing both these laws, a man may not only 
obtain justification with God but perform meritorious 
works of supererogation. Fasting, aims-giving, ab- 
lutions, confessions, are sufficient atonements for SiN. 
Thoughts and desires are not sinful, unless they are 
carried into action. God is the creator of heaven 
and earth, and-governs all things, even the actions of 
men, by his providence. Mancan do nothing with- 
out divine influence; which does not, however, de- 
stroy the freedom of the human will, The soul of 
man is spiritual andimmortal. In the invisible world 
beneatb the earth, rewards and punishments will be 
dispensed to the virtuous and vicious. The wicked 
shall be confined in an eternal prison; but the good 
shall obtain an easy return to life. Besides the soul 
of man, there are other spirits, or angels, both good 
and bad. The resurrection of the body is to be ex- 
pected.” Enfield immediately adds—it appears 
from many passages in the writings of the Jewish rab- 
bis, that they held the doctrine of the migration of 
souls from one body to another: and it is probable 
that they derived it from the ancient Pharisees, and 
these from the oriental philosophers. 'T his -metern- 
psychosis is, however to be understood in the Pytha- 
goric and notin the Stoic sense. ‘The Jews, proba- 
bly, borrowed this error from the Egyptians.” On 
this account f remark 1st. The Pharisees believed in 
the immortality of the soul and its punishment after 
death. Sodo you. 2d. They believed—* the oral 
law, delivered from Gad to Moses on Mount Sinai, 
by the angel Metraton and transmitted to posterity by 
tradition, is of equal authority with the written law.” 
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And do you not, Sir, like them, believe in, yea, derive 
froma traditionary law or lost revelation, your opin- 
ions? And do you not also, like them, consider it 
“of equal authority with the written law? This you 
cannot deny. The Pharisees could tell us when, 
where, and by whom their oral or traditionary law 
was given; but from what mountain or by what 
angel was your traditionary revelations delivered? 
But if the Pharisees had known any thing about your 
lost revelations, why did they not avail themselves 
of them, for this might have superseded the necessi- 
ty of theirs? 3d. Observe, Sir, that—* supernume- 
rary acts of self-denial, Pevorn and charity” were 
‘introduced under the sanction of the traditionary 
law,” and from that time—‘ a wide door was open 
ed for superstition, religious pride, and hypocrisy.” 
Supernumerary Scripture, or traditions of men, have 
always been, and always will be, attended with simi- 
lar effects. Look at the Catholic church, for their 
system of meritorious works of supererogation seems 
to have been copied fromthe ancient Pharisees. 4th. 
‘The Pharisees’ heaven and hell after death, is pre- 
cisely the Egyptian amenthes, the Greek hades ; the 
very place to which you sent the rich man and Laz- 
arus. It is “the invisible world beneath the earth,” 
which yousay is ‘t somewhere,” but seem shy in rigs 
scribing its location. But why so shy? For on the 
very same authority that you tell us it exists, you 
can also tell us where it is to be found. But Sth. 
Permit me to remind you, Sir, that the Pharisees 
were the very men to whom our Lord said, that they 
had made void God’s law by their traditions ; ; and 
against whom much of what he said wasdirected. 1 
beseech you to consider if your are not following in 
their footsteps, in making-void God’s law by your lost 
revelations. 
4th. The sect of the Essences. Concerning their 
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origin the learned are much divided in opinion. Jo- 
sephus says they flourished one hundred and sixty 
years before Christ. In many of their habits and 
manners they resembled the Shaking Quakers in our 
day, a quiet inoffensive and singular people. As to 
their views of a future life, Enfield says, -p. 184, 
“they held, that the body is perishable, but the soul 
immortal; that the soul, formed of a subtile ether, is 
imprisoned in the body, and is never happy till it is 
released from its prison; that the good, will, after 
death, be removed to a tranquil and delightful region 
beyond the ocean; but the bad, toa dark habitation, 
which resounds with never-ceasing lamentations; and 
that all things are under the direction of divine proy- 
idence.” I shall only observe here, that the opin- 
ions of the Essenes and other sects of the Jews, re- 
specting the soul and its condition after death, smell 
strongly of heathen origin, yea, are for substance the 
same as held by the heathen, and noticed in the pre- 
ceding Letter. The family likeness is very visible. 

Besides the four principal sects of the Jews, the 
Kareites, the Sadducees, the Pharisees, and the 
Essenes, several others are mentioned by ancient 
writers; but they are either wholly fictitious, or of 
little consequence. I may add that Mosheim, vol. 
i. chap. 2, gives a similar account of the opinions of 
the above sects. ‘See vol. i. p. 43. 

In chapter 2, Enfield gives us an account of “ the 
state of the Jewish philosophy from the destruction 
of Jerusalem to modern times.” And in chap. 8, 
proceeds to “the Jewish philosophy, exoteric and 
cabbalistic.” He says, p. 207—“two methods of 
instruction were in use among the Jews ; the one pub- 
lic or exoteric; the other, secret or esoteric. The 
exoteric doctrine was that which was openly taught 
the people from the law of Moses, and the traditions 
of the fathers. The esoteric was that which treated 
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of the mysteries of the divine nature, and other sub- 
lime subjects, and was known by the name of the 
cabbala. The latter was, after the manner of the 
Pythagorean and Egyptian mysteries, taught only to 
certain persons, who were bound, under the most 
solemn anathema not to divulge it.” On p. 208, he 
adds—* it may serve to give the reader some idea of 
the low state of moral philosophy among the Jews in 
the middle age, to add, that of the two hundred and 
forty-eight affirmative precepts, only three were con- 
sidered as obligatory upon women; and that, to ob- 
tain salvation, it was judged sufficient to fulfil any one 
single law in the hour of death: the observance of 
the rest being deemed necessary, only to increase 
the felicity of the future life.” 

On p. 209, 210, Enfield gives the following account 
of their “ popular theoretical tenets” respecting the 
soul. ‘The world was created from nothing, hada 
beginning, and will have an end. All human souls 
were created at the beginning of the world, and ex- 
isted in a happy state before they were sent down 
into the body. Besides these, there are other creat- 
ed spirits, good and bad, of various names and class- 
es. The bad angels are coporeal, their bodies con- 
sisting of the two elements of air and fire. The 
heavens are animated; and the stars are rational be- 
ings, endued with the powers of intelligence and voli- 
tion; they have an influence upon human affairs, and 
even upon inferior animals, plants, and minerals, and 
communicate to men the knowledge of future events. 
Different regions of the earth, and even individual 
men, have their ministering angels. Two archangels 
were the leaders of a rebellion against God; and the 
rebels were cast out of heaven. The fallen angels, 
procreating with the daughters of men, produced gi- 
ants and devils. ‘The cause of natural death, and of 
all the calamities of mankind, is the fall of our first 
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parents. No human being can attain to perfection ; 
but good works are entitled to reward ; and the par- 
don of sin may be obtained by fastings, prayers, con- 
fessions, and bodily sufferings. All the laws of Mo- 
ses are eternal and immutable. ‘The soul of man is 
a thinking substance, having three faculties; the 
vegetative, the sensitive, and the rational; it is pos- 
sessed of liberty, and is immortal. | After death it is 
not immediately admitted to celestial joys, but wan- 
ders in this world, chiefly about its body, during 
which time it is tormented by evil demons; in: this 
purgatory it is cleansed from its stains: after which 
it passes into other bodies of men, or inferior ani- 
mals. There will be a resurrection of the bodies of 
dead men, and an universal judgment, which will be 
succeeded by a state of retribution. The good will 
enjoy eternal life in paradise, and the wicked will be 
consigned to the infernal regions ; the Jew fora time, 
but the infidel forever. The world will be destroy- 
ed; but the materials of which it is composed. will 
remain.” 

Enfield says, p. 211, 212-—“the esoteric or con-- 
cealed doctrine of the Jews was called.the cabbala, 
from the word cabal, which signifies, fo receive, be- 
cause it had been received by tradition.. Concern- 
ing the miraculous origin and preservation of the 
cabbala, the Jews relate many marvellous tales.— 
They derive these mysteries from Adam ; and assert, 
that whilst the first man was in paradise, the angel 
Rasiel brought him a book trom heaven, which con- 
tained the doctrines of heavenly wisdom; and that 
when Adam received this book, angels came down to 
him to learn its.centents, but that he refused to ad- 
mit them to the knowledge of sacred things, intrust- 
ed to him alone; that after the fall, this book was 
taken back into heaven; that, after many prayers 
and. tears, God restored it to Adam; and that it 
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passed from Adam to Seth. The Jewish fables go 
on to relate, that the book being lost, and the myste- 
ries it contained almost forgotten, in the degenerate 
age before the flood, they were restored, by special 
revelation, to Abraham, who committed them to 
writing in the book Jezirah ; that the revelation was 
renewed to Moses, who received a traditionary and 
mystical, as well as a written and preceptive, law 
from God; that being again Jost amidst the calami- 
ties of the Babylonish captivity, it was once more re- 
vealed to Esdras; that it was preserved in Egypt, 
and has been transmitted to posterity through the 
hands of Simeon ben Setach, Elkanah, Akibha, Sim- 
eon ben Jochai, and others.” 

Here, Sir, is a revelation, which has been several 
times lost. Is this the lost revelation for which you 
have been contending, and from which your opinions 
originated? I presume it is the best revelation you 
ever will find forthem. I amsorry my limits forbid 
me quoting all that Enfield says from p. 214—224. 
He refutes the notion that such a system was a reve- 
lation from God. And he gives a pretty long speci- 
men of cabbalistic nonsense, from which | can only 
quote the following respecting the soul. Hesays, p. 
220, 221—** the human soul, proceeding by emana- 
tion from the deity is an incorporeal substance, of 
the same nature with the divine intellect. Being 
united to the body, one complex nature is produced, 
endued with reason and capable of action. The hu- 
man soul consists of four parts, nephish, or the princi- 
ple of vitality ; ruwach, or the principle of motion; 
neschamah, or the power of intelligence ; and jechidah, 
a divine principle, by means of which it contem- 
plates superior natures, and even ascends to the en- 
sophic world. All souls were produced at once, and 
pre-existed in Adam. Every human soul has two 
guardian angels, produced by emanation, at the time » 
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of the production of souls. The mind of man is unit- 
ed to the divine mind, as the radius of a circle to its 
centre. The souls of good men ascend above the 
mansion of the angels, and are delighted with the 
vision of the first light, which illuminates all the 
worlds.” | 

On p. 221, Enfield says—“ it is impossible to re- 
view the mass of conjectures and*fictions, called the 
Jewish cabbala, without perceiving that it could not 
be derived from the pure source of divine revelation ; 
or to compare the cabbalistic doctrine with the ori- 
ental and Egyptian philosophy, without discovering 
that they are the same system.” Who that com- 
pares it with the tenets of the ancient philosophy 
detailed in the preceding Letter, can refuse his assent 
to this conclusion? Enfield goes on to make this 
comparison to the end of the chapter, which for the 
want of room I forbear quoting. But enough has 
been given as a specimen. ' 

From what has been stated above, is is easily per- 
ceived, that all nations of the earth were in a deplor- 
able condition, at the time our Lord appeared. —Ig- 
norance, wickedness, and the most ridiculous reli- 
gious notions abounded, both among Jews and Gen- 
tiles. Mosheim says, chapter 2, “the state of the 
Jews was not much better than that of the other na- 
tions at the time of Christ’s appearance in the world.. 
They were governed by Herod, who was himselfa 
tributary to the Roman people.” He adds—“ Judea, 
governed by Herod, groaned under all that corrup- 
tion, which might be expected-from the authority and 
the example of a prince, who though a Jew in out- 
ward profession, was in point of morals and practice, 
acontemner of all laws, Human and divine. Their 
own rulers multiplied their vexations, and hindered 
them from enjoying any little comforts that were left 
to them by the Roman magistrates.. The leaders of 
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the people, and the chief priests, were, according to 
the account of-Josephus, profligate wretches, who 
had purchased their places by bribes, or by acts of 
iniquity, and who maintained their ill-acquired au- 
thority by the most flagitious and abominable crimes. 
The multitude, set on by these corrupt examples, run 
headlong into every sort of iniquity, and by their 
endless seditions, robberies, and extortions, armed 
against them both the justice of God and the ven- 
geance of men.” Such was the nation in which the 
Son of God appeared, and from among whom the 
first converts to his cause were made. ‘This leads us 
to the important inquiry 

3d. The influence, which the philosophical and re- 
ligious opinions of Jews and Gentiles had on Chris- 
tianity. We have seen that nearly a century before 
Christ appeared, all sects of philosophy were intro- 
duced into Rome and were encouraged and embraced 
by the greatest men throughout the empire. Mo- 
sheiin, in the first sentence of his history says— a 
great part of the world was become subject to the 
Roman empire, when Jesus Christ made his appear- 
ance on earth.” See the whole of chapter 1, for the 
then state of the world. He says—“ there were two 
kinds of philosophy which prevailed among the civ- 
ilized nations. One was the philosophy of the Greeks, 
adopted also by the Romans; and the other, that of 
the orientals, which had a great number of votaries 
in Persia, Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and even among 
the Jews.” He says further—‘ and as to what re- 
garded the rewards of virtue and the punishment of 
vice after this present life, the general notions were 
partly uncertain, partly licentious, and often more 
proper to administer indulgence to vice, than encour- 
agement to virtue.. Hence the wiser part of mankind 
about the time of Christ’s birth, looked upon this 
whole system of religion as a just object of ridicule 
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and contempt.” He adds—* if the discerning few 
saw the cheat, they were obliged, from regard to 
their own safety, to laugh with caution, since the 
priests were ever ready to accuse, before a raging 
and superstitious multitude, those who discovered 
their religious frauds, as rebels against the majesty 
of the immortal gods.” Respecting the Jews, he 
says, vol. i. chap. 2—‘‘ they were all horribly unani- 
mous in excluding from the hopes of eternal life all 
the other nations of the world; and, as a consequence 
of this odious system, treated them with the utmost 
rigor and inhumanity, when any occasion was offer- 
ed them. And besides these corrupt and vicious 
principles, there prevailed among them several ab- 
surd and superstitious notions concerning the divine 
nature, invisible powers, magic, &c. which they had 
partly brought with them from the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, and partly derived from the Egyptians, Syr- 
ians, and Arabians, who bad lived in their neighbor- 
hood.” Yousee, Sir, that in this paragraph, Mosheim 
contradicts what you asserted, that the Jews did not 
believe in endless misery. ‘They not only believed 
it endless, but.excluded all other nations of the earth 
from salvation. 

In book vi. chap. 1, Enfield proceeds to “ the phi- 
losophy of Christ and his apostles.” On p. 268, he 
says—* the founder of the Christian faith was early 
ranked, both by the enemies and the friends of Chris- 
tianity, among philosophers. Lucian classes bim 
with Pythagoras, Apollonius Tyaneus, and Aléxan- 


der. Several of the Platonic philosophers speak of 


him as a man animated by a divine demon, and sent 
from heaven for the instruction of mankind. The 
Jews early accused him of practising magical arts. 
Some of the Pagan adversaries of Christianity even 
asserted that Christ was indebted for his doctrine to 
the heathen philosophers, and particularly to Plato.” 
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Jf Jesus Christ taught, what has been called Chris- 


tianity for ages, no doubt he was a philosopher, and 
Plato and other philosophers were his masters. But 
toimpute this to him or his doctrine, borders on blas- 
phemy, and shows, that the man who asserts this, 
never read the New Testament with any attention. 
In chapter 2, he proceeds to “the philosophy of. 
the Christian fathers considered in general.”  En- 
field says, p. 271—“ after the example of the apos- 
tles, their immediate followers, who are distinguish- 
ed by the name of apostolic men, were more desirous 
to teach the divine doctrine which they had receiv- 
ved from Jesus Christ in simplicity and truth, than to 
render themselves illustrious by any display of hu- 
man learning. ‘They had no other design, than to: 
spread the knowledge of Christ and his gospel in the 
world; and they executed this design with simplici- 
ty, fidelity and magnanimity, without the aid of rhet- 
orical embellishments, or philosophical refinement.” 
While this state of things continued, the churches 
were in peace, and Christianity prospered. But this 
did not long continue, for Enfield tells us, p. 272— 
“the fathers of the Christian church soon departed. 
from the simplicity of the apostolic age, and corrupt- 
ed the purity of the Christian faith. This is chiefly 
to be ascribed to two causes: first, the practice, 
which at that time so generally prevailed, ef cloth- 
ing the doctrines of religion in an allegorical dress ; 
and secondly, the habit of subtile speculation, w hich 
the more learned converts from Paganism brought 
with them from the schools of philosophy.” He adds 
on p. 273—* in the same manner in which Philo and 
other Alexandrian Jews had corrupted the Jewish 
church, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and other 
disciples of the Alexandrian school, in the second 
century, introduced error and corruption into the . 
church of Christ.”. From these extracts it ought to 
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be noted, 1st. That philosophy had no place among 
the doctrines of Christ, his churches, or their teachers 
at the commencement of Christianity. Had it been 
true, as has long been asserted, that philosophy is 
the handmaid of religion, no doubt but Jesus Christ 
would have appointed her the handmaid. 2d. So 
long as the religion of Christ was taught by simple 
‘honest men, without any display of human learning, 
it prospered ; but when philosophy was introduced 
as an handmaid, the handmaid usurped the place of 
the mistress, religion became corrupted, and the 
church of Christ became the mother of harlots and 
abominations oftheearth. 3d. The professed friends 
of Christianity, have done it more harm, in attempt- 
ing to adorn it with the trappings of the wisdom of 
this world, than has ever been done to it by avowed 
infidels. People now look back to the fathers, with 
superstitious veneration, but if many of them lived in ~ 
our day, and held the same opinions, they would be 
denounced by orthodox people as heretics. 

In chapter 3, Enfield proceeds to * the philosophy 
of the Christian fathers in particular.” He says, p. 
289—* the Christian fathers may be divided into two 
classes; those who flourished before, and those who 
flourished after the institution of the Eclectic sect: 
and this distinction is of considerable consequence in 
the present inguiry. The first class commences with 
Justin Martyr; the second, with Origen.” Enfield 
proceeds to show, that allthose fathers were embued 
with the philosophical opinions of the day, and by 
this means the Christian religion was corrupted. In 
short no fact is more fully established, or more gen- 
erally acknowledged than this. It would be idle to 
show it in detail. Such as wish to see this shown at 
length, may consult this chapter of Enfield, Mosheim’s 
Church History, vol. i, and Mr. Ballou’s Ancient 
History of Universalism, where ample evidence of it 
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wnay be found. Indeed the quotations already made 
sufficiently establish it. 

In book 7, Enfield gives us an account “of the 
philosophy.of the Christians in the middle age.” In 
chapter 1, we have his account “of the philosophy 
of the Greek Christians, from the seventh century to 
the taking of Constantinople by the Turks. And in 
chapter 2, he gives an account of the philosophy of 
the western Christians,. from the seventh to the 
twelfth century.” During this period, mysticism, 
senseless disputes, and ignorance abounded. Some 
idea may be formed of the state of society from the 
following statement. Enfield says, p. 333—* of the 
state of knowledge at this period some judgment may 
be formed, from the eighth canon of the council of 
Toledo, which required that every clergyman should 
be able to read and chaunt the psaltery, and to per- 


form the ceremony of baptism. The best singer was. 
at this time reckoned the most accomplished priest.” 


He adds, p. 340—‘ both sacred and profane learn- 
ing were become obsolete, and the clergy were 
scarcely able to stammer out the words of the sacra- 


ment; and he who understood grammar was admir-. 


ed by the rest as a prodigy of learning.” He fur- 
ther says, p. 338—* beyond the precincts of the 
cloisters and schools, the name of learning was scarce- 
Jy known: military exploits were the business, and 
gross luxury the amusement of the nobles; the infe- 
rior laity were sunk into extreme. indolence, and 
never dreamed of acquiring a reason for their reli- 
gious belief or prejudices ; and the clergy and monks 
had no desire to awaken that spirit of inquiry, which 
is so hostile to superstition and spiritual tyranny.” 
Chapter 3 is taken up in giving an account “ of the’ 
scholastic philosophy.” Concerning it Enfield says 


p. 386, “the leading character of the scholastic phi- 
losophy was, that it employed itself in an ostenta:. 
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tious display of ingenuity, in which axioms assumed 
without examination, distinctions without any real. 
difference, and terms without any precise meaning, 
were made use of as weapons of assault and defence, 
in controversies upon abstruse questions, which, after 
endless.skirmishes, it was impossible to bring to an 
issue, and which, notwithstanding all the violence of 
the contest, it was of no importance to determine.— 
The scholastic logic is not to be confounded with the 
genuine art of reasoning, from which it differs, as 
much as dross from pure gold. These disputants — 
made use of dialectics, not to assist the buman under- 
standing in discovering truth conducive to the happi- 
ness of man, but to secure to themselves the honors 
of conquest in the field of controversy. John of 
Salisbury complains, that the scholars of his time 
consumed, not ten or twenty years, but their whole 
lives, in these disputes; and that when, through old 
age, they became incapable of any other amusement 
or pleasure, these dialectic questions dwelt upon their 
tongues, and dialectic books still remained in their 
hands.” 

During the period called the middle age, darkness 
covered the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
To have questioned the immortality of the soul or its 
punishment after death, would have subjected the of- 
fender to death in some of its cruelest forms. The 
church of Rome reigned triumphant, and the chief 
trade carried on was in the souls of men. ‘The immor- 
tality of the soul, and its susceptibility of suffering 
after death, is the very foundation of the whole Cath- 
olic system. It is the grand doctrine, by means of 
which, kings and priests have enslaved the souls and 
bodies of men, both in the heathen and Christian 
world. Let any man read the kingeraft and_priest- 

-eraft practised on mankind by means of this doctrine 
and then say—can it be the doctrine of God? By it 
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the children of men were made for ages tne mere 
playthings of the priests. ‘They were disposed of at 
pleasure, not only in this world but after death and 
forever. 

Enfield in book viii. chap. 1, proceeds to “ the in- 
fluence of the revival of letters upon philosophy.” 
He says, p. 399, “at length genius was awakened, 
rational inquiry was resumed, and the night of the 
scholastic age was succeeded by a bright day of 
learning and true philosophy.” Enfield goes on to 
show, by what means this was effected, and in chap. 
2, describes “ the influence of the reformation of re- 
ligion upon the state of philosophy.” He says, p. 
418—*‘the leader in this arduous and meritorious un- 
dertaking was the great reformer Martin Luther, 
born at Eislaben, in Saxony, in the year one thous- 
and four hundred and eighty-three. He was early 
initiated in the Peripatetic philosophy, but soon open- 
ed his eyes to discover its defects.” He wrote two 
letters to “ Jodocus,a zealous Aristotelian, who had 
been his preceptor in the university at Erford.” In 
the last of these, “he boldly gave it as his opinion, 
that it would be impossible to reform the church, 
without entirely abolishing the canons and decretals, 
and with them the scholastic theology, philosophy, 
and logic, and instituting others in their stead.” Ac- 
cordingly—* he therefore rejected both the scholas- 
tic and Aristotelian philosophy, as not only irrecon- 
cilable with the Christian system, but the cause of 
endless controversies in the Christianchurch.”  Lu- 
ther labored to remove these evils, as we shall pres- 
ently see, yea, opposed the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul. But alas! They were too deeply 
rooted in the soil, for even this Hercules of reforma- 
tion to pull up entirely by the roots. | 

Before the council of Florence, in the year 1439, : 
under pope Eugenius 4th, the current doctrine, both 
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ef the Greek and Latin churches was, that *“ the souls 
of the saints were in obditis receptaculis, or as some of 
them expressed it, in exterioribus atriis, where they 
expected the resurrection of their bodies, and the 
glorification of their souls; and though the fathers be- | 

~ lieved all of them to be happy, yet they did not 
think they would enjoy the beatific vision before 
the resurrection.” See bishop Taylor’s Liberty of 
Prophesying, p. 152. 

But pope Eugenius got the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople and some of his clergy to attend him in a coun- 
cil held at Ferrara and adjourned to Florence,* in _ 
which the following canon was consented to. “If 
the truly penitent shall depart this life, in the love of 
God, before they have made sufficient satisfaction for 
their sins of commission and omission, by fruits wor- 
thy of repentance, their souls are purged by the pains 
of purgatory, namely, by sacrifices of the mass, 
prayers, andalms, which according to the ordinances 
of the church are wont to be performed by the 
faithful, in the behalf of the faithful; but the souls of 
those, who, after baptism, bave incurred no stain of 
sin, as also those souls, which have contracted the 
stain of sin, whether in their bodies or divested of 
their bodies, have been purged as above-mentioned, 
are received into heaven immediately, and clearly behold~ 
the triune.God as he is ; but some of them more per- 
fectly than others, according to the difference of their 
merits.” Caranza. Sum. Concil. 454, f. v..12mo. 

The compilers of this canon saw, no doubt, the ab- 
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*See Geddes’ introductory discourse, prefixed to Varga’s Letters. 

And the Greek history of this council published by Creyghton, 1660. 

The eastern bishops pleaded poverty, and that they could not afford 

the expense of attending the councilin Italy. But Augenius, deter- 

mined to have them at any rate, undertook to bear their charges, 

and even to defray the expenses of the emperor who accompenied 

» them: for which purpose he soid all his plate, and pawned the pon- 

_ tifieal tiara to the Florentines for forty thousand crowns of gold. See 
Journal des Scavans, an. 1675, p. 94. 
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surdity of supposing, that those souls which had un- 
dergone the purgatorial purification, should still re- 
main in abditis receptaculis, perhaps in a state of in- 
sensibility, as some of the fathers beld, or in exteriori- 
bus atris, ina state of mere expectation. But pur- 
gatory was to be supported at all events, and the 
poor Greeks, on this occasion, were obliged to desert 
the most eminent lights of their own church, for 
which, however, some of them were sufficiently mor- 
tified when they got home.’* It is probable this al- 
teration in the church’s doctrine might give occa- 
sion to the philosophical inquiries and disputes we 


read of, no long time after, in the city of Rome it- 


self, concerning the immortality of the soul. ‘These 
disputes afforded one pretence at least to pope Paul 
2d, (his pontificate began in the year 1464, and end- 
ed, 1471) to abolish the college of Abbreviators and to 
persecute the members of it, of whom Platina was 
one, and the celebrated Pomponius another. ‘The 
pope objected to them that they disputed upon the 
immortality of the soul, &c. 3 3 

According to Sleidan, lib. il. p. 37, the immortall- 
ty of the soul being openly called in question in the 
year 1513, pope Leo the 10th and the church en- 
deavored to check it, in the following canon enacted 
in the Lateran council, a council, which Luther says 
was laughed at by the Romanists themselves.— 
*« Whereas in these our days, some have dared to as- 
sert concerning the nature of the reasonable soul, 
that it is mortal, or one and the same in all men; and 


* Joseph, the patriarch, died at Florence suddenly in the night, hav- 
ing just time to leave a rescript behind him, importing his full agree- 
ment with the church of Kome, particularly in the articles of the 
Roman pontiff’s supremacy, and the doctrine of purgatory. This was 
well contrived, and was no doubt instrumental to the procuring the 
subscription of his associates. [tis said on their retarn they were 
“disowned by the church of Constantinople, were excommunicated, 
and even denied Christian burial. 
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some rashly philosophising, declare this to be true, 
at least according to philosophy, we, with the appro- 
bation of the sacred council, do condemn and _ repro- 
bate all those who assert that the intellectual soul is 
mortal, or one and the same in all men, and those 
who callthese things in question; seeing that the 
soul is not truly, and of itself, and essentially the 
form of the human body, as it is expressed in the 
canon of pope Clement 5th, published in the general 
council of Vienne; but likewise immortal, and, ac- 
cording to the number of bodies into which it is infus- 
ed, is singularly multipliable, multiplied, and to be 
multiplied. Which manifestly appears from the gos- 
pel; seeing that our Lord saith they cannot kill the 
soul: and elsewhere, he who hateth his soul in this world, 
&c. and also because he promises eternal pain (rath- 
er rewards) and eternal torments to those who are 
to be judged according to their merit in this life. 
Otherwise, the incarnation, and other mysteries of 
Christ, would not profit us, nor were a resurrection 
to be expected ; and the saints and righteous would, 
according to Paul, be most miserable of all men.— 
And seeing that truth never contradicts truth, we deter- 
mine every assertion, which is contrary to revealed 
faith, to be false; and we strictly inhibit all from 
dogmatising otherwise, and we decree that all who 
adhere to the like erroneous assertions, shall be shun- 
ned and punished as heretics.” Such was the way 
truth was then determined. One of the other myste- 
ries of this council, was purgatory, which they per- 
ceived was at an end, if the immortality of the soul 
was proved false. They also thought, or at least af- 
fected to think, a resurrection was not to be expect- 
ed, unless the immortality of the soul was admitted. 
It was orthodoxy then to believe the soul—* essen- 
tially the form of the human body,” and is “ singular- 
ly multipliable, multiplied, and to be multiplied.” 
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Now, we should be deemed heretics, for believing 
such opinions. ‘The soul required to be of some 
form in those days, for without this it could not un- 
dergo the pains of purgatory. You seem inclined, 
Sir, to return to the doctrine of substantial forms, for 
you hint to us, that the soul after death is clothed 
with some “ vehicle.” Hold on to this, for if you 
give itup, it will be impossible for you to show, how 
souls, naked souls, can be punished in your hell. The 
Catholic clergy foresaw their purgatory was ruined, 
if the doctrine of substantial forms was given up. So 
must your hell in an intermediate state, if you aban- 
don it. 

But it seems, Peter Pomponatius, a philosopher of 
Mantua, was not intimidated by this Lateran thun- 
der. He published a book in the year 1516, in 
which he exposed the futility of the arguments in 
proof of the immortality of the soul, and-in his last 
chapter comes to this conclusion: * The immortality 
of the soul, being a problematical question, we can 
have no assurance of the thing, but from revelation, 
and that they who would build immortality upon any 
other foundation, only verify the character given to: 
certain self-sufficient reasoners by the apostle, name- 
ly, ‘ professing themselves wise, they became fools.” By 
this book, Pomponatius drew down upon him the 
vengeance of the popish clergy, and the epithets 
heretic, impious, Epicurean and Atheist were liber- 
ally bestowed upon him. You have given me and 
others a little of this spice, both in your Letters and 
present book. But, 1 am just as little intimidated by 
your Westminster thunder, as Pomponatius was with 
the Lateran thunder. 

In the year 1520, Luther published a defence of 
his propositions condemned by a bull of Leo 10th, 
which were in number 41, The 27th runs thus-— 
“It is certain that it is not in the power.of the church 
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or the pope to establish articles of faith, or laws for 
morals or good works. But I permit the pope to 
make articles of faith for himself and his faithful, 
such as, the bread and wine are transubstantiated in the 
sacrament. The essence of God neither generates, nor is 
generated. The soul is the substantial form of the hu- 
man bodys The pope is the emperor of the world, and 
the king of heaven, and God upon earth. ‘THE souL 18 
IMMORTAL, With all those monstrous opinions, to be 
found in the Roman dunghill of decretals, that such 
as his faith is, such may be his gospel, such his dis- 
ciples, and such his church, that the mouth may have. 
meat suitable for it, and the dish, a cover worthy of 
it.” Oper. Tom. ii. fol. 107. Wertemberge, 1562. 
This ironical hit atthe pope, particularly alludes to 
the canon of the Lateran council quoted above, in 
which the immortality of the soul was established by 
its authority. Some have doubted whether Luther 
in this passage intended only to reprobate the school 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul, or deny the 
thing itself. Cardinal du Perron, supposes Luther 
denied the immortality of the soul, for the sake of 
the effect the contrary doctrine would have upon the 
practice of invocating saints. At the time Luther 
wrote this defence of his articles, he had not quite 
laid aside the practice of invocation. Luther after- 
wards espoused this doctrine upon a Scripture foun- 
dation, and then made use of it in confutation of pur- 
gatory and saint-worship, and continued in the be- 
lief of it to the last moments of his life. In his com- 
mentary on Ecclesiastes, which was published in the 
year 1532, he isin favor of the doctrine that the soul 
is not immortal. Cardinal du Perron says Luther 
“ held, that the soul died with the body, and that 
God would hereafter raise both the one and the 
other.” Mr. Bayle was displeased at this, and judg- 
_ing it a calumny, applied to a divine of Augsburgh, 
28* 
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. 
desiring to know of him “if there were any pretext, 
that could occasion du Perron’s speaking as above.’”* 
‘The answer of this Lutheran minister is found in 
Bayle’s dictionary. But it is evident from compar- 
ing it with Luther’s commentary on Eccles. 9: 10. 
Gen. 4: 9, &c. that he wished to draw a veil over 
Luther’s real sentiments. He says “the origin of 
the calumny is in a letter Luther wrote to Amsdorf, 
in the year 1522, in which he appears much inclin- 
ed to believe that the souls of the just sleep to the 
day of judgment, without knowing where they are, 
&c. “He does not pretend to say that they are dead 
in this interval, but only lay in a profound rest and 
sleep, in which opinion he followed many fathers of 
the ancient church.” In this apology for Luther, 
#t not only leaks out, that he held the sentiment du 
Perron imputed to him, but also, that in this ‘* opin- 
10n he followed many fathers of the ancient church.” 
But his apologist says, Luther rectified—* this opin 
ion in process of time,” which is contrary to the fol- 
lowing facts. It is certain he held this opinion ten 
Jong years, for it is admitted he held it in a letter he 
wrote to Amsdorf in 1522, and he held it in 1532 in 
his commentary, which was published this year. 
Besides, John, elector of Saxony, died of an apo- 
plexy, immediately upon his returning from the 
ehase, that same year: and Luther’s, reflection on 
his death shows he felt no disposition to retract the 
opinion in question. He says—Deus, illievenire fecit, 
quod pueris, qui absque cura nascuntur, vivunt et exspir- 
ant; cum resurrecturus est (elector) in die novissimo, pu- 
tabti se ex saltu Lochaviensi, ubi venabatur venire.”— 
Seckendorf. Hist. Luth. lib. iit. p. 30.. ‘ God has 
eaused that to happen to the elector, as to new born 
infants who.just live and then die. When he shall 
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be raised again, in the great day (new day) he will 
think that he has just come from the hunting ground.” 
Besides, the Catholics objected to Luther’s senti- 
ment—his not believing the soul to be immortal, and 
in proof that he held such an opinion, refer to his de- 
fence of his articles against pope Leo’s bull cited 
above, and his comment upon Eccles. 9: 10. Lu- 
ther’s apologist says, he with “ many fathers of the 
ancient church” believed the dead ‘lay in a pro- 
found rest and sleep.” By holding this opinion, the 
fathers destroyed the demon-worship of the pagans, 
and by holding it, Luther destroyed the saint-wor- 
ship of popery. By holding this doctrine in our day 
an end would be put to many evils in the Protestant 
churches. : 

It is certain the general prejudice was against Lu- 
ther’s opinion, respecting the sleep of the soul be- 
tween death and the resurrection. ‘The article ofthe 
intercession of saints, which led directly to the prac- 
tice of invocation, stuck long with many Protestants, 
yea, with some whole churches, and Luther was 
obliged to compromise matters with them as well as 
he could, even so late as the year 1539. Luther ac- 
knowledges he was sometimes obliged to take meth- 
ods of expounding Scripture, which he did not ap- 
prove. And it was in consequence of disputes among 
his followers upon the question—what bécomes of 
the soul after death? That he assigns as the reason 
why he meddled with the question at all. These 
disputes he endeavored to silence by saying—‘ that 
nothing is revealed to us on that head, and that it is 
rash to affirm any thing about it, without the word of 
God.” See his annotation on Isai. 64: 15, and com- 
pare it with what he says, Matt. 16: 25, and Gen. 
25:8. See also Seckendorf. U. S. lib. ii. p. 24, &c. 

But it is indisputably proved that Luther not only 
taught the sleep of the soul in bis writings but con- 
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tinued in this opinion to his Jast moments. Sleidan,. 
lib. xvi. p. 488, speaking of Luther’s behaviour on. 
the day of his death, speaks of him, as representing 
“those who will know their friends in that eternal life, 

as in the same state that Adam was when Eve was 

first presented to him, namely, just awaked out of a 

deep sleep.” ‘The writer to whom | am indebted, 

concludes his account of Luther thus: ‘ the misfor- 

tune was, that his more immediate disciples were in 

another persuasion, and therefore, instead of defend- 

ing their master’s doctrine, set themsélves to prove 

he never held it; and thus leaving the main root of 
popery, in the ground, itis no wonder they should 

have been unsuccessful in pruning away the corrupt 

fruits which always have, and always will spring 

from it.” 

But that Luther did not believe in the immortali- 
ty of the soul, appears from William ‘Tyndall’s ‘de- 
fence of Luther, against Sir ‘Thomas More’s Dia- 
logue, in the year 1530. More objected to Luther 
that he held—*“that all soules lye and sleep till 
domes day.” Had this‘been a false charge brought 
against Luther, no doubt but Tyndall would have de- 
nied it, and repelled it. But instead of this, he owns 
it for the doctrine of the Protestants. See Tyndall’s 
works published by Fox, 1773, p. 324, where he 
thus answers More. ‘And ye in putting them [de-. 
parted souls] in heauen, hell, and purgatory, destroy 
the argumentes wherwith Christ and Paul proue the 
resurrection. What God doth with them, that shall 
we know when we come to them. The true faith ~ 
putteth the resurrection, which we be warned to looke 
for every houre. The heathen philosophers deny- 
ing that, did put, that the soules did euer liue. And_ 
the pope ioyneth the spirituall doctrine of Christ, 
and the fleshly doctrine of philosophers together,. 
things so contrary that they cannot agree, no more 
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then the spirite and the fleshe do ina Christen man. 
And because the fleshly minded pope consenteth unto 
heathen doctrine, therefore he corrupteth tbe scrip- 
ture to stablish it. Moses saith in Deut. the secrete 
thinges pertaine unto the Lord, and the thynges that 
be opened pertaine unto us, that we [may] do allithat 
is written in the booke. Wherefore, Sir, if we loued 
the lawes of God, and would occupy our selues to ful- 
fill them, and woulde, on the other side be meeke, 
and let God alone wyth hys secretes, and suffer him 
to be wiser than we, we should make noné article of 
the faith of this or that.” And again, “if the soules 
be in heaven, tell me why they be not in as good 
caseas the angels be? And then what cause is there 
of the resurrection. 

“Again. More objects thus. ‘What shall he 
care, how long he liue in sinne that believeth Luther, 
that he shall after this life feele neyther good nor 
euil in bodye nor soule, untyll the day of dome?— 
Tyndall answers, ‘ Christ and hys apostles taught no 
other, but warned to looke for Christe’s comming 
agayne euery houre: which comming agayne, be- 
cause ye beleue will neuer be, therfore haue ye 
fayned that other marchaundise.’” 

These extracts show, not only what the first re- 
formers were charged with by their opposers, but 
what they themselves avowed. Observe, Tyndall, 
like Luther, ascribes the immortality of the soul to the 
pope; and in saying, that the pope joined the spiritual 
doctrine of Christ, and the fleshly doctrine of the philoso- 
phers together, he plainly alluded to the proofs from 
Scripture alleged in the Lateran canon, to support 
the dogma of the Peripatetics that the soul is the sub- 
stantial form of the body ; which the Cartesians after- 
wards considered as inconsistent with its immortali- 
ty. The papists in the canon of the Lateran coun- 
cil determined that if the soul was not immortal there 
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could be.no resurrection of the dead. Some Protes- 
tants got alarmed also about this, and Tyndall is 
obliged to come forward with the following protes- 
tation: 

“A protestation made by William Tyndall, touch- 
ing the resurrection of the bodyes, and the state of 
the soules after this life; adstracted [abstracted] out 
of a preface of his that he made to the New Testa- 
ment, which he set forth in the yeare 1534. 

““* Concernyng the resurrection, | proteste before 
God and 6ur Saviour Jesus Christ, and before the 
universall congregation that beleeueth in him, that I 
beleeue according to the open and manifest scrip- 
tures and catholicke faith, that Christ is risen agayne 
in the flesh which he receiued of his mother the 
blessed virgine Mary, and body wherein he died. 
And that we shall all, both good and bad, rise both 
flesh and body, and appear togither before the judge- 
ment seat of Christ, to receiue cuery man according 
to his deedes. And that the bodies of all that be- 
jieue, and continue in the true faith of Christ, shal. 
be indewed with like immortalitie and glory, as is the 
body of Christ. 

“ And I protest before God and our Saviour Christ 
and all that beleeue in him, that I hold of the souies 
that are departed, as much as may bee proued by 
manifest and open scripture, and thinke the soules de- 
parted in the faith of Christ, and loue of the lawe of 
God, to be in no worse case than the soule of Christ 
was, from the tyme that he delivered his spirite into 
the handes of his father, untill the resurrection of his 
body in glory and immortalitie. Nevertheless, I 
confesse openly, that I am not perswaded, that they 
be already in the full glory that Christ is in, or the 
elect angels of God are in. Neither is it any article 
of my faith: for if it so were, ] see not but then the 
preaching of the resurrection of the flesh, were a 
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thyng in uayne. ohio hp Ae yet | am ready to 
beiceue it, if it may be prooued with open scripture.’ ” 
It is very obvious what Tyndall’s real sentiments 
were on this point, but he was intimidated from the 
situation in which he was placed, from speaking plain- 
ly all-he thought about it. We shouid have had a 
better reformation from Luther, Tyndall, and others, 
had they not been deterred by their associates. 
About the year 1534, two years after Luther had 
published the above commentary, Calvin had be- 
come famous in the world. He published a small 
tract at Orleans, called psychopannychia, by which is 
signified, that the soul wakes throughout the night of 
death with all the consciousness and sensibility neces- 
sary to the enjoyment of happiness. In this same 
year, and in this very city, the Franciscans conjured 
up a ghost, which played a number of pranks.— 
These ghosts supported the doctrine of purgatory, 
encouraged private masses, and brought in’ large 
profits to the priests. But Sleidan say s—“ after Lu- 
ther’s doctrine came to be understood, and had gain- 
ed little strength, this kind of spectres by degrees 
vanished away. For Luther teaches from the Scrip- 
tures, that the souls of the dead are at rest, waiting 
for the final day of judgment; and that those distur- 
bances, frightful noises, and phantoms, are raised by 
satan, who “loses no opportunity of confirming menin 
the practice of impious rites, and the belief of false 
opinions, that he may render ineffectual the blessings 
conferred upon us by our Saviour Christ.”  Itis ev- 
ident that in proportion as Luther’s doctrine bore 
down the trade of apparitions, that of Calvin, would 
encourage and promote it. Luther, by consigning 
all the dead toa state of rest and sleep, left no pre- 
tence for the appearance of human souls after death. 
But Calvin managed his matters so, that though he 
was willing to suppose the souls of the elect were in 
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such a state of felicity as would not admit of their 
being interrupted by warldly considerations, yet he 
left the sons of perdition to their liberty. | He says 
“it is nothing to him what becomes of their souls ; he 
would only be responsible for the faithful.” Psycho- 
pan. fol. 50, of the Strasburgh edition, 1545. All 
the spectres of the monks were manufactured: out of 
those wicked souls, and one of them bas occasionally 
been worth more toa church or a convent, than a 
dozen of saints. - This book of Calvin 1s hats furi- 
ous. and abusive. The Hypnologists, as he calls 
them, are babblers, madmen, dreamers, drunkards ; in 
one word, Anabaptists, and Catabaptists, under which 
name, he says, are comprehended all sorts and kinds 
of wickedness. He charges the Anabaptists with 
first broaching the doctrine of the sleep of the soul 
in the latter days. He wrote two prefaces to two 
editions of this book, and in the last he allows what 
he did not in the first, that some who held this doc- 
trine were good men; possibly having heard that 
Tyndall, Luther, and others, better men than himself, 
were of this opinion. In one of his prefaces he 
says that “they who hold the opinion he endeavors 
to confute, pay no regard to the Scriptures,” and at 
the very moment he is laboring and sweating to set 
aside the force of a great number of texts they bring 
from thence. 

Some of the first confessions of ith, made in the 
Protestant churches, are silent respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, for the Protestants then were so far 
Catholics as to allow “that saints and angels inter- 
cede for us, and were therefore to be- honored, but 
not invoked.” And“ we acknowledge, say the Wir- 
tembergers, that the saints in heaven pray forus be- 
fore God.” The sleep of the soul after death was 
first condemned by the English reformers, who in 
the 40th of king Edward’s articles, composed in the 
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year 1552, and published the year following, ex- 
pressed themselves thus. ‘‘I’hey who say that the 
souls of such as depart hence do sleep, being with- 
out all sense, feeling, and perceiving, until the day of 
judgment, or affirm that the souls die with the bodies, 
and at the last day shall be raised up with the same, 
do utterly dissent from the right belief declared unto 
us in the holy Scriptures.” ‘The same thing is con- 
demned in the Helvetic and Scottish confessions. 

In the year 1612, the confession of the Remonstrants 
appeared, and was censured by the Calvinists for 
omitting to mention the happy immortality of souls in 
heaven, after this life. Episcopius defends himself 
and his brethren by observing, “that the judgments 
of the greatest divines had formerly, and still did 
vary, concerning the state of departed souls; that 
the fathers seemed to be pretty well agreed, that no 
souls were admitted into paradise till our Saviour by 
his death, opened the door and went in, with the pen- 
itent thief in hiscompany: that though all the fathers, 
down to the end of the fourth century, judged that 
the souls of the faithful were received into paradise 
after our Lord had opened it, yet they were far from 
agreeing what or where this paradise was. Some un- 
derstood that it meant heaven, others hades, not the 
place of torment but a common receptacle where the 
souls of the good and bad were reserved till the last 
judgment, for which he cites Lactantius, lib. vii. cap. 
21.—The Greek fathers, he says, ** were unanimous 
in their opinion, that the souls of the saints did not 
enjoy the vision of God, nor were admitted into the 
fruition of glory, till the resurrection.” Episcopius 
goes on to show that Calvin favored this opinion. 

But to return; theabove reply of Episcopias must 
have mortified the Calvinists, for its truth they could 
not deny. That the Protestants in those days, were 
puzzled and perplexed, and from what this arose, 
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the following account from Capellus will show.— 
‘“‘ Some,” says he, “ perhaps may wonder, how it has 
happened, if our opinion is the more probable, that 
both Protestant and popish divines have agreed in 
that opinion which we oppose, viz. (that the souls of | 
good men go immediately to heaven:) I answer, that 
both the one and the other have departed from the 
primitive opinion of the ancient fathers of the Chris- 
_ tian church, and espoused this other, but with very 
different and contrary views. The papists, in order 
to support their erroneous practice of invocating the 
saints, thought it convenient, that the saints should be 
stationed, before the resurrection, in the third heaven, 
where the blessed enjoy the beatific vision of God, 
and where, in their fictitious mirror of the divine es- 
sence, they might behold all things which are trans- 
acted upon earth: and that being by this means 
nearer, and consequently more like unto God, they 
might seem to be properer objects of our prayers, 
vows and religious worship. It was therefore the 
spirit of superstition and idolatry, which drove the 
papists into this opinion. But the Protestants, hav- 
ing another popish error to oppose, namely purga- 
tory, and the proper satisfaction for sin there. to be 
made, which would have authorised the pope’s indul- 
gences; were afraid that, if they should grant that 
there was a third place appointed for the souls of the 
pious and holy after this mortal life, they might like- 
wise be obliged to admit this fictitious purgatory. 
And therefore thought it safer absolutely to deny 
any middle state, than to expose themselves to the 
tricks and subtilties of the papists in supporting their 
purgatory, by granting such third or middle state.” 

From this quotation it is easily perceived, why the 
Protestant churches have all so widely departed from 
the opinions of the ancient fathers and settled down 
in the faith of only two states, namely, heaven and 
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hell after death. This departure from the fathers, 
and the endless divisions: among themselves, have 
given the Catholics great advantage against all sects 
of Protestants. Had they taken the advice of Joa- 
chim Stegman, which was afterwards adopted by Chil- 
lingworth, to combat all error by Scripture only, this 
and many other errors might have been banished the 
Protestant churches. But they have settled down 
in the belief that the souls of men are immortal, and 
must go either to heaven or hell at death. Since the 
days of the reformation, in consequence of this error, 
Protestants have been as deeply engaged in saving 
men’s souls before death as the Catholic priests ever 
were in saving them afterit. They gave up the doc- 
trine of a middle state between deagagnd the resur- 
rection, for the purpose of getting rid of purgatory. 
By so doing, they have lost all the revenue arising 
from saving souls after death, and at the expense of 
consigning wicked souls to hell without hope of re- 
lease. It is high time men soberly consider—What 
saith the Scriptures on this subject? 

It is only necessary to add, that although Protes- 
tants in general have held the doctrine of the soul’s 
immortality and its punishment between death and 
the resurrection, yet this has not been a universal be- 
lief among them. Some, ever since the reformation, 
men of the first talents and of high standing, have ad- 
vocated the contrary opinion. And since, very em- 
inent men, who have believed in the immortality of 
the soul, have owned, that it 1s a doctrine not ex- 
pressed but rather implied in the Bible. A strange 
confession, concerning one of the most important doc- 
trines held by the Protestant churches. 

From the preceding history of opinions, it appears 
beyond all reasonable doubt; that your doctrine of 
an immortal! soul and its punishment after death, is of 
heathen origin. Its beginning was small, but its lat- 
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ter end greatly increased. This cloud which arose 
in the east, not larger than a man’s hand, increased 
in size and blackness, until it shrouded the world in 
darkness during the middle ages. At first, the hea- 
then held this doctrine on the principle of emanation. 
They had no idea that the soul was immortal, and 
had a distinct conscious existence after death. This 


_ Was an improvement on the original idea, that the 


‘soul of man was a part of the soul of the world, and 
at death returned to its original source. Should you 
ask—how came the heathen by the first hint? The 
apostle answers ‘“ professing themselves. to be wise 
they became fools.” What was to prevent the heathen 
Inventing this idea, any more than your inventing 
‘that souls in hell are to be reformed by * considera- 
tion and reflection?” Paul, Rom. 1, informs us the 
heathen were great inventors in religion, and the pre- 
ceding history of their opinions shows this. 

It is notorious from the preceding history, that va- 
rious opinions were entertained among the heathen 
respecting the soul. Some believed it immortal, and 
others did not; and their wisest men had their doubts 
about it. Such as believed it immortal, and that it 
existed after death, generally believed in its pre-ex- 
istence, and also in its transmigration. But, Sir, can 
you show, that the immortality of the soul and its 
punishment after death, are orthodox tenets accord- 
ing to your lost Bible, but that its pre-existence and 
transmigration are heterodox opinions? Are not all 
these opinions from the same heathen source, and 
supported precisely by the same authority? Your 
lost Bible, mere heathen speculation, is the source of 
them all. Why then, Sir, adopt the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality, yet reject the doctrines of its pre- 
existence and transmigration? And why do you 
adopt a different mode from the heathen of purifying 
souls after death? Is your new mode, either more 
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rational or more efficacious? And how do you know 
but your departures from their opinions are depar- 
tures from the doctrines taught in your lost revela- 
tions? Besides, why should you believe their doc- 
trines respeeting the immortality of the soul, and _re- 
ject their doctrine of devils or demons ?2* You could 
defend the doctrine of demons with more plausibility 
from the New Testament, than the immortality of 
the soul and its punishment after death. | cannot 
conjecture, on what rational and Scriptural ground 
you adopt one and reject the other of these doctrines. 
Both are supported by the same heathen authority ; 
had the same origin, and*the one you reject, has 
more appearance of being taught in the New ‘Testa- 
ment than the one you advocate. 1 hardly think 
you will risk your reputation to assert, that the doc- 
trine of demons is a mere notion, and deny that the 
Christian hell is not the Greek hades, the Celtic hela, 
the Egyptian amenihes, and also originated in heathen- 
ism. Are not both these-doctrines fairly and fully 
shown in the preceding history, to have originated 
from the same source, and that from the statements 
of men who believed in the immortality of the soul 
and its punishment after death ? 

If you choose to call heathen speculations or tra- 
ditions lost revelations, do it; but no man can deny 


* The question is sometimes asked, how comes it to pass, that we 
read so much about persons being possessed with devils or demons in 
the New Testament, but hear nothing about this in the -Old?)> The 
preceding history answers this question. ‘the heathen, as we have 
seen, believed in various kinds of demons, but the ancient Jews had 
{ittle intercourse with heathens, nor had they imbibed their opinions. 
‘This accounts for the silence of the Gld Testament on this subject. 
But after the Babylonian captivity, the Jews from their intercourse 
with the heathen imbibed their opinions, and accounts for so much 
being said about demons or devils in the New. So also of other 
heathen opinions, such ‘as, that Aades is a repository of souls and a 
place of punishment after death, Luke 16. Many persons not attend- 
ing to this fact, adopt as articles of their creed, the mere allusions to 
these heathen opinions, and think them dcctrines of Christianity, 
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that your:doctrine of an immortal soul and its pun- 
ishment after death appeared first among the heathen. 
The Christian hell, and your hell which is for sub- 
stance the same as theirs, was well known among the 
heathen, long before it was known to Jews or Chris- 
tians. And they had their modes of purifying souls 
after death, before your “ consideration and reflection” 
was invented. What, Sir, can be more evident than 
that Jews and Christians learned such opinions from 
the heathen? Nor need you be at all ashamed of 
this, if you can prove, that all those opinions are to 
be found in your lost Bible. What I maintain is, 
that no man is bound t6 give the slightest attention to 
your opinions, until you find this book, or in some 
way prove that it once existed, and that your opin- 
ions are contained in it. I am perfectly satisfied 
with my present Bible, I try to understand it, and 
shall not be very easily persuaded to lay the study 
of it aside, to go in pursuit of your lost revelations. 
When you have found them, as a matter of curiosity 
I should like to look into them. Until then, ] shall 
find employment enough to meditate on the written 
law of the Lord I have already in my hands. 

No facts can hardly be better established, than 
that the Jews imbibed a variety of opinions from the 
heathen; and that Christianity was early corrupted 
with a mixture of Jewish and heathen opinions. ‘This 
is evident fromthe above history. Is it not then, Sir, 
an imperious duty on every Christian, to endeavor 
to separate the chaff from the wheat? This I have 
attempted to do, and I have shown, that your doc- 
trine of an immortal soul and its punishment after 
death, is but heathen chaff, which the wind of free 
inquiry and investigation into the Scriptures must ere 
long blow away. Popular opinion and lost. revela- 
tions, may for a time prevent this, but go. it: must, 
unless free inquiry is retarded, or some very new 
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discovery is made from the Bible. The very rage 
for immortal soul-saving in the present day, ts calcu- 
lated to hasten this desirable event. Intelligent re- 
flecting men naturally ask—is it true, that the heathen 
have immortal souls, and are they in such danger of 
being lost, as orthodox people represent? This is 
already strongly doubted by many in the communi- 
ty. And, Sir, will they not also naturally look into 
the evidence which is afforded them, that such state- 
ments are true? And how must it strike them, when 
they come to learn, that from the fathers of those very 
heathen, whose souls they wish to save, Christians 
first learned men had immortal souls, and that they 
are to be punished afterdeath. And it must increase 
their astonishment to find, that in support of this very 
doctrine, you have recourse to lost revelations, or in 
other words to heathen traditions. 

The fact is little known in our day, by the mass of 
people calling themselves Protestants, that Martin | 
Luther, the great reformer, rejected the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality and its punishment ina disem- 
bodied state. But this fact ought to be universally 
known among them, that they may see what Luther 
believed and what he wished to accomplish.in his 
reformation. Luther perceived that this doctrine 
was the very soul of all the corruptions in the Ro- 
mish church, as it has since been in the Protestant 
churches. But he found the doctrine of an immor- 
tal soul, and its punishment in an intermediate state, 
too deeply rooted even among his followers for him 
to pull up by the roots. Letus be grateful to God 
for what he did accomplish, and perhaps the Lord 
may yet raise-up another Luther to lash the popery 
of Protestants, and scourge this and other heathen 
doctrines out of the Protestant churches. 
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SIR, . 
It has been observed by some, that whoever 


- contends for an immortal soul in man, must either al- 


Jow that life and mind are the effects of organization, 
or deny that God can so modify and organize matter 
as to live and think. But will you say that this is 
impossible with God?’ If vou admit it possible, can 
you prove he has not so made man? It is admitted, 
that what we call sagacity or instinct in brutes, is the 
effect of organization. But are you sure, Sir, that a 
-brute is God’s masterpiece, the utmost limits of his 
organizing power? May not man be, with all his 
superiority of powers, only a more wonderful piece 
of God’s workmanship? David says, Ps. 139: 14— 
“| will praise thee; for | am fearfully and wonder- 
fully made,” but gives no intimation that an immor- 
tal soul constituted any part of this wonderful piece 
of God’s workmanship. 

Believers in an immortal soul, deny that God has 
so made man. ‘To deny that matter can be so or- 
ganized as to be capable of living, thinking, and 
reasoning, is necessary to their system. But, Sir, 
Locke, Berkely, and others, believers in an immor- 
tal soul, seem to admit that such a modification of 
matter ts possible. The former says—‘ if God can- 
not join portions of matter together, by means incon- 
ceivable to us, we must deny the existence and being 
even of matter itself.” The latter says—‘ could it 
have been thought that sulphur, which is an inflam- 
-mable substance, and oxygen, so necessary to the 
maintenance of flame, could have formed an acid, 
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which actually lowers the temperature of snow ; or 
that particles of heat could have been concealed in 
the coldest bodies? Let us not, therefore, presume that 
the living qualities of animals, are different from 
the qualities of matter.” But some have said— 
‘© Wherever we see life, we will at once admit the ex- 
istence of an immaterial principle, whether in the 
European, the negro, or the oyster.” But, Sir, have 
oysters immortal souls ? 

I have noticed in the course of my study and ob- 
servation, that when any part of Scripture is correct- 
ly understood, it is never contradicted, but confirmed 
by facts. This I think is found true on the subject 
of discussion between us. What facts, Sir, can you 
produce, showing that the soul is immortal, and thinks, 
suffers, or enjoys after the dissolution of the body? 
None that I know of, and it is certain you have ap- 
pealed to none. My principal object in this Letter, 
isto present you with some facts and circumstances, 
which confirm the views I have advanced. — I shall 
not be particular as to order in bringing them for- 
ward. 

Ist. When we compare man with other animals of 
this lower creation, the comparison results in favor 
of my opinions, and against yours. ‘That these ani- 
mals have life, and sagacity approaching to what we 
call mind, or understanding and reason in man, no 
one denies. Permit me then to ask, how are such 
powers accounted for in the camel, the elephant, the 
dog, the monkey, and othercreatures, unless you ad- 
mit that they have immortal souls? Ifman’s mental 
powers are not the effect of organization, how do you 
make it appear, that all these powers in brutes are? 
Because their powers do not equal man’s, we call it 
sagacity and instinct ; but why should we not call the 
inferior powers of a Hottentot, instinct, when compar- 
ed with the powers of some men in civilized, culti- 
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vated society ? Have not many brutes memory, de- 
liberation, will, judgment, affections? Do not some 
of them show a degree of calculation and reasoning 
in conducting their affairs, not much more below 
some men, than some men are below others? And 
does not man, with all his boasted powers, often de- 
grade himself below the brute creation in his ac- 
tions? Is not man, Sir, often ‘in Scripture, sent to the 
brutes to learn wisdom and obedience? For exam- 
ple, witness the art and calculations of the fox; the 
ingenuity of the beavers, who in the erection of their 
houses and plan of their towns, are said to exist un- 
der a well regulated form of democratical govern- 
ment. The sagacity, fidelity, and affection of the 
dog are proverbial. And Humboldt says of mules, 
that in traversing the Andes, the mountaineers judge ~ 
not of the animal whose’step is the surest, but him— 
““who reasons best.” — 

2d. Anatomists inform us, that the degree of men- 
tal powers, manifest themselves both in men and 
brutes, in correspondence with the degree of devel- 
opement in the brain. But why is this the case, if 
man’s superior powers arise from his possessing an 
immortal soul? Do you believe that an inferior im- 
mortal soul has taken up its abode in a Hottentot, or 
a negro, to tha of a European, or an American? 
If so, what must be the inferiority of the immortal 
soul in an idiot, compared with the soul of Sir Isaac 
Newton? And may I not ask, must not some brutes 
have something in them, call-it by what name you 
may, little inferior to the immortal souls of some 
tribes of men? But it has been observed by anato- 
mists, that all this difference of intellect, whether 
among brutes or men, can be traced to a more or 
less perfect organization of their brain. They tell 
us, that the dog, the elephant, and some other brutes, 
excel all other brute animals in having a more per- 
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fect cerebel structure. And in proportion as their 
brain approaches in its structure to man’s, they ap- 
proach to him in intellect or sagacity. Such are the 
facts as stated in. books, and attested by men ot high 
standing in the medical profession, with whom | have 
conversed on the subject. ‘The difference then be- 
tween men and brutes, and the diversity of intellect 
which appears in both, is easily and rationally ac- 
counted for by organic structure. But I fear, ‘Sir, 
you never will be able to account for the difference 
in either case, on the theory, that man has, but brutes 
have not, an immortal soul. 

3d. It is indisputable, that the mental faculties de- 
pend on the growth of the body, the health of the 
body, and particularly. on the sound, healthy state 
of the brains They’ grow with its growth and 
strengthen with its strength. They gradually decay 
with the body, and cease, to all human observation, 
when it dies. Some cases indeed occur, but they 
are rare, where the faculties of the mind, are seem- 
ingly in vigor when the body ts diseased, yea, is near 
death. But if the doctrine of an immortal soul is ad- 
mitted, this ought. always, not sometimes, to be the 
case, for the weaker the body, which is only consid- 
ered a clog to it, and the nearer its release from it, 
the more vigorous it ought to become. Instances of 
great vigor of body occur at the time of dissolution, 
and if vigor of mind at this period, proves the soul 
immortal, why should not vigor of body prove that it 
is immortal? It is true the fact of death proves it 
mortal, but what fact, Sir, proves that the soul ex- 
ists after it in a conscious, thinking state? None; 
and unless divine revelation had informed us, we 
never could have known that we shall live again by 
being raised from the dead. The instances of great 
vigor of mind just before death, are easily accounted 
for, if the mental powers depend on the sound state 
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of the brain. If the cause which produces death, 
does not affect this part of the system, the mental 
powers may retain their vigor to the last. That the 
mental powers depend on the sound state of the brain, 
is universally admitted, and is proved by facts. The 
brain being injured has sometimes totally suspended 
the exercise of the mental faculties; in some cases 
has produced derangement, and in others totally de- 
stroyed them. ‘That insanity arises from a diseased 
brain, has been prove “d by dissection. Medical treat- 
ment often cures insanity, as it often does other 
diseases of the body. We call a person in this state 
mentally deranged. But if the mind be your immor- 
tal soul; as you “affirm, then we have got melancholy 
immortal souls, and nena) souls raving mad.— 
Preaching and praying, in this case, would» be more 
suitable for such persons than medical treatment, and 
the doctor of divinity rather than the doctor of phy sic 
ought to take charge of such patients. In time past 
such a course has been but too often pursued, to the 
injury, if not the death of the unhappy sufferers. 
Again; anatomists inform us, that the brain has 
been discerned 1 Ina fetus, the size of which was not 
larger than a pin’s head. But. was there an immor- 
tal soul, Sir, connected with this homunculus? At 
any rate | may he permitted to ask—at what time 
does an immoftal soul take possession of iis clay ten- 
ement? Is it before birth or after it? Before, say 
the Catholic church, hence they bave ordered, where 
death is apprehended, that children should be bap- 
tized in their mother’s womb, Why? Because, if 
the poor infant died unbaptized its immortal soul 
must go to perdition. Had it not been for your doc- 
trine of an immortal soul, this superstition, so grossly 
indelicate, would never have existed. But for your 
doctrine of immortal souls, the trade of saving immor- 
tal souls either before or after death among Catholics 
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and Protestants, would not have been carried on. 
Sorry am I, that you, or any Universalist, should 
exert himself to prevent its abolition. 

Medical men have often been accused as leaning 
towards infidelity, and paying little regard to religion. 
But is it any wonder they have, if a religion is pre- 
sented to them which is contradicted by facts, which 
their profession developes to them? Can you ex- 
pect them to believe in the immortality of the soul 
or-its existence after death in a disembodied state, 
doctrines so contrary to facts, their own experience, 
and observation ; and which they find the teachers 
of. them are unable to prove from the Bible? Do 
you think that men of sense, reading, and reflection 
will believe doctrines contrary to evidence, which 
would satisfy most men’s minds on other subjects ? 

4th. Another fact is, all our observation and ex- 
perience are against your views and in favor of my 
opinions on this subject. Man, Sir, is born a weak 
helpless being, but our observation proves that he is 
a living being. But does our observation teach us 
that he is an immortal being, or has an immortal soul 
within him? No Sir, we should never think -of such 


a thing, were it not for our false teaching on thissub- 
ject. It is only our observation and experience, — 


which teaches us that this helpless babe will in 
a few years develope astonishing powers of mind.— 
But our observation also teaches us, that these pow- 
ers are developed, as this babe advances from infan- 


cy to childhood, and from childhood to manhood. - 


As the body advances towards perfection, so does 
the powers of the mind, in vigor and perfection. And 
as we see mind and body gradually grow up to per- 
fection together, so we see them gradually decay to- 
gether. And that the growth of the body does not 
depend on the growth of the powers of the mind, is 
proved from the following fact. Idiots grow in body, 
30 
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but their powers of mind do not, but continue with 
them the same through life. 

But further ; neither our observation or experience 
teaches us that our mental powers existed or ever 
will exist but in connexion with the body. No ob- 
servation or experience teaches that they had a pre- 
existence, and all observation and experience are 
against the conclusion, that they survive the dissolu- 
tion of the body. All facts, observation, and expe- 
rience prove that they depend for their strength and 
activity on the perfection of the organization of the 
brain, and the health and activity of the whole sys- 
tem. Moreover, the development and extent of the 
powers of the mind, are also dependant on the educa 
tion and advantages the person enjoys. 

But again; we see every day persons suddenly, 
and others gradually, sink into the grave. - So far, 
Sir, as observation or experience teaches, we ought 
to conclude that there is a total and everlasting ex- 
tinction of their existence. Who ever perceived an 
immortal soul leave the body at death? Who would 
ever conclude that any thing left the body which 
exists to suffer or enjoy after death? The man that 
draws such a conclusion, draws it on the ground of 
his previous habits of thinking, and not from obser- 
vation or experience. 

5th. Let every man make the appeal to his own 
consciousness, and he will find it against your views 


and in favor of my opinions. Every man has the 


most perfect consciousness, that he exists, thinks, and 
is composed of body and mind. But permit me to ask, 
has any man the consciousness that he possesses an 
immortal soul? If he thinks ‘he has, it entirely arises 


from the religious creed he has believed, and not 


from any natural, innate consciousness. But does 
any man need to be taught a religious creed of any 
kind to have a consciousness that he is a living, 
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thinking being? No, this is found in all men, but 
you will find everywman’s consciousness respecting 
his having an immortal soul modified and shaped just 
according to the religious creed he has embraced. 
But if this consciousness was natural, and innate to 
all men, it would be the same in all men, as is their 
consciousness of their personal existence. But the 
history in the two preceding Letters, of the immor- 
tality of the soul shows how different the conscious- 
ness of the heathen was about this.’ And your con- 
sciousness about this, in some degree differs from 
that of our orthodox brethren. Noman, except from 
education, can have any more consciousness that he 
shall exist after death, than that he existed prior to 
his formation in the womb. All before this, and all 
after death, is to him an entire blank. ‘There is not, 
nor do we see how there can be any more conscious- 
ness in the one case than inthe other. It will not 
answer to say, as many do, that the strong desire 
man feels for immortality, proves that the soul is im- 
mortal. No; for does a strong desire to live long, 
prove that a man shall live to the age of Methuselah ? 
Or, does a strong desire after riches prove that a 


man shall not die in the alms-house ? And whoever | 


thought, that a strong desire after health, proves that — 
a man shall never be sick? 

6th. The doctrine of an immortal soul is not taught 
in the Scriptures, and if you admit it true, it occasions 
much perplexity to the mind in understanding them. 
You do not pretend to say that the Bible calls the 
soul immortal, nor do you attempt to prove this from 
it, but take it for granted. Had the Bible taught 
the immortality of the soul, archbishop Tillotson 
would not have said that “the immortality of the 
soul is rather supposed, or taken for granted, than 
expressly revealed in the Bible.” Sermons, vol. 2. 
As a specimen of the perplexity which this doctrine 
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occasions, let us ask, is it the whole man that sins ? 
If it is, why should not the whole man die? If you 
should say, it is the soul only which sins, I then ask, 
why should not the soul only die? Is it just or reason- 
able, that the body should die for the sins of an im- 
mortal soul? Should you say, it is the body which 
sins, | then ask why the soul should suffer for its 
transgressions, either in a disembodied state, or after 
the resurrection of the dead? Why should the body 
be allowed to leave the poor soul in the lurch at 
death to suffer for its transgressions, and itself rest 
free of all pain in the grave? But should you say, 
body and soul are both jointly concerned in sinning, 
I then ask, why do you not make them both jointly 
concerned in punishment for it?- Why release the 
body at death from all pain, yet send the poor soul 
to hell to suffer alone for thousands of years in an 
intermediate state? Where is the justice or reason in 
al] this conduct towards body and soul? 

Your system teaches us, that we are partly mortal 
and partly immortal; or are both mortal and immor- 
tal at the same time. Hence it is common for be- 
lievers in an immortal soul, to speak of their mortal 
and immortal part, and that at death the immortal part 
has taken its flight to God in heaven, or has sunk 
into hell beneath. But I ask, is the mortal part ani- 
mated by the immortal? If this be true, there is no 
death in the case. Death is only the removal of an 
immortal soul from dead matter, which many have 
considered merely as a clog to the soul. And if the 
man is as complete without the body, as he is without 
the house he resides in, the immortal soul ought to 
be thankful when it gets quit of the body. And in- 
stead of believing in or hoping for a resurrection of 
it from the dead, the soul ought to pray and hope 
that such a thing may never take place. And if the 
man, the immortal soul is complete without the body 
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as you aflirm, there is just as little propriety in rais- 
ing it to punish it after the resurrection, as in punish- 
ing the house in which a man commits murder. In 
fact, Sir, if this doctrine of yours be true, the judge 
ought to condemn the immortal soul to be hung in- 
stead of the body, for the body was no more to be 
blamed for the murder, than the dagger is with which 
the horrid deed was done. But your doctrine of an 
immortal soul is not only at war with the principles 
of the Bible, but with that of reason, justice, and 
common sense. 

7th. Let any man put this question to himself—on 
what evidence do | believe that the soul is immortal, 
and is to suffer in a disembodied state? If I am not 
greatly mistaken, he will find his faith rests on mere 
popular opinion. He was taught this from his infan- 
cy, and he believes it, but his mind has no Scripture 
grounds on which he rests its-truth.. And if he will 
take the trouble to examine, he will find that heathen | 
philosophers and Catholic and Protestant creeds can 
be quoted, but not the Bible in proof of this doctrine. 
Some learned men have attempted to prove the im- 
mortality of the soul from reason. But Pearce has, 
1 think, shown that its immortality. never can be prov- 
ed by reason... You make no attempt in this way, 
which.leads me to infer that you have ne hope of 
establishing the doctrine by reason. And it is well 
known that Taylor, Law, Priestly, and many others 
have abandoned the doctrine of the soul’s immortalt- 
ty, as indefensible from either Scripture or reason. 
It is a pity, Sir, that they did not know. about your 
lost revelations, for they might have saved them from 
scepticism on this subject. 
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Ir has long been, and still isa subject of deep- 
lamentation—the endless contentions and divisions 
which exist among Christians. Infidels observe it, and 
despise Christianity. Anda certain writer says— 
“for many a year to come, Babylon shall hush to si- 
lence and to terror, such of her children as may 
prove restless and inquisitive, by pointing to the dis- 
mal condition of subdivided churches-—if you will 
not lie still, andslumber in my bosom, yonder is your 
fate.” | 

To remove this evil, the first thing is, to inquire, 
what is the cause of such divisions? ‘To remove the 
cause is the first step towards removing the effect. 
What then was the cause which produced them? Let 
it be noticed 1st. That different sects arose among 
the Jews from their imbibing heathen opinions.— 
While they strictly adhered to their written law, and 
kept themselves from the notions of the heathen, 
sects were unknown. But nosooner did they become 
acquainted with the heathen speculations, than strife, 
division, and sects multiplied in-the Jewish nation. 
It is not more certain that sects arose among the 
Jews, than that they originated from this source. 

2d. It is equally evident from the above history, 
that sects were unknown among Christians, until they 
imbibed heathen opinions. Whilst honest, unletter- 
ed men, taught the simple doctrines of Christ, love 
and union adorned the church of Christ. Happy 
had it been for her, and the world, had she shut her 
doors, as Rome did her gates, against philosophers 
and their opinions; for, from the hour they entered, 
Ichabod was written upon her. With them. entered. 
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strife, contention, sects, and every evil work, as her 
own historians testify. Paul foresaw these evils, 
warned Christians against them, and expressly named 
the source from whence they should arise, Col. 2: 8. 
‘¢ Beware lest any man spoil you through philosophy 
and vain deceit, after the tradition of men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Christ.” That 
Christians are spoiled through philosophy ; that there 
are divisions and sects among them, all admit and la- 
ment; and various means have been resorted to, for 
removing these evils. Union prayer meetings have 
been held; Christian love and forbearance have been 
recommended ; and occasional communion and in- 
terchange of religious services have been practised ; 
but without producing any great, or lasting good ef- 
fects. Andwhy? Because heathen opinions, the cause 
of all the mischief, are sti]i allowed to remain. All 
this apparent love and union proceeds on the princi- 
ple, that each sect shall retain unmolested their own 
share of these opinions, each believing himself right 
and his neighbor wrong, but without considering the 
general heathen source from which they all originat- 
ed. The church may lament these strifes and di- 
visions and long for peace. But as Jehu said— 
“what hast thou to do with peace?” so long as 
these heathen notions are believed. When the thorn 
produces grapes, and the thistle figs, then will peace 
and love reign among men, produced by such heathen 
opinions. 

To the sentiments advanced in the preceding pages, 
it may be objected-—ist. Your views present the 
gloomy prospect of unconscious existence, for thous- 
ands of years between death and the resurrection ; 
but the common opinion holds up to man continued 
existence, and if-the soul is saved before death, im- 
mediate happiness after it. Answer. This. objec- 
tion arises from: previous feelings and prejudices, 
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which never can determine what is truth on this sub- 
ject. Besides, | haveadverted to it in my Essays, to 
which | refer the reader. I would here add, Ist. 
Most people sleep six or eight hours each night, and 
are in a state of unconscious existence. But does 
~any man view going to sleep a gloomy prospect? No. 
And why not? Because he hopes to awake in the 
morning. Why then should falling asleep at death 
be viewed by a Christian a gloomy prospect, for he 
hopes to awake from the sleep of death at the resur- 
rection? A million of years and an hour, are the same 
to those either asleep. or dead, for both are alike un- 
conscious as to time or the events of our world. See 
Luther’s remarks above, respecting John, elector of © 
Saxony. 2d. But is not the body in a state of un- 
consciousness between death and the resurrection ? 
Why is not this a gloomy prospect? And why not 
urge it as proof that the body exists: between death 
and the resurrection? 3d. Unless the common opin- 
ion can be proved true from Scripture, the pleasant 
prospect it holds out, is a mere phantom. — Besides, 
the immediate happiness it holds out, depends on the 
certainty that the soul is. saved before death. But 
the doubts, fears, and anxieties of the best Christians, 
show, how little certainty there is about this, and that 
this doctrine gives them no solid satisfaction. But 
unless it is certain the soul is saved before death, this 
pleasant prospect is changed into the dismal prospect 
of endless and inconceivable misery after death. It 
is true, you tell us not to be too much cast down, for : 
the punishment of hell is not to be endless, and in- 
form us how we may reform ourselves there, by con- 
sideration and reflection. Butis not this, Sir, even a 
more gloomy prospect than that which my views 
present? | 

2d. It has been said also by way of objection— 
“ that the body is to the immortal soul, what an organ- 
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is to the player; and it would be wrong to conclude, 
though we have never seen the player, that when 
the organ ceases playing, that the organist was dead 
‘and incapable of playing any more.” But this ob- 
jection injures the cause it is intended to assist. How 
can the soul play without its body any more than 
the organist without his organ? It may be of some 
use to those who believe in transmigration, for after 
the soul leaves its present body, on which it plays, it 
finds another organ perhaps in a horse or an ass, 
This objection is ruinous to your system, for it sup- 
poses the soul after death cannot play, any more than 
an organist without his organ. Did you foresee this 
difficulty, hence provided some kind of “vehicle,” for 
it after death on which to play ? But as you merely 
assert this, it deserves no notice; for what Scripture 
writer says the soul is immortal, and after death is 
furnished with a body of any kind whatever? The 
spiritual body in the resurrection, is the only body 
after death, of which I read in Scripture. 

3d. It may also be objected, that although Chris- 
tians have imbibed many heathen opinions, it may 
still be questioned, if the immortality of the soul and 
its punishment after death be of the number. No 
man | think can question that they are, who has at- 
tended to the history given in the tenth and eleventh 
Letters. And this is confirmed by Dr. Campbell in 
his Sixth Dissertation. He says—* from the time of 
the captivity, more especially from the time of the 
subjection of the Jews, first to the Macedonian em- 
pire, and afterwards to the -Roman; as they had a 
closer intercourse with pagans, they insensibly im- 
bibed many of their sentiments, particularly on those 
subjects whereon their law was silent, and wherein, 
by consequence, they considered themselves as at 
greater freedom. On this subject of a future state, 
we find a considerable difference in the popular opin- 
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tons of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, from those 
which prevailed in the days of the ancient prophets. 
As both Greeks and Romans had adopted the notion, ; 
that the ghosts of the deceased were suseeptible both 
of enjoyment and of suffering, they were led to sup- 
pose a sort of retribution in that state for their merit 
or demerit in the present. ‘The Jews did not indeed 
adopt the pagan fables on the subject, nor did they 
express themselves entirely in the same manner; but 
the general train of thinking in both came pretty 
_ muchto coincide. ‘The Greek hades they found well 

‘adapted to express the Hebrew sheol. This they 
came to conceive as including different sorts of hab- 
itations for ghosts of different characters,’ &c. Who 
can doubt, Sir, after this and much more said above, 
that the immortality of the soul and its condition 
after death, were opinions derived by the Jews from 
the heathen? It has been repeatedly noticed, that 
you contend the ancient Jews had no such opinions 
taught them in their Scriptures, and to support your 
views you have recourse to lost revelations. 

In concluding this discussion, permit me to ask— 
what good the doctrine of an immortal soul and its 
existence in a disembodied state, has ever done the 
world? It did the heathen no good, who were the 
original inventors of it. Cicero and Socrates, two of 
their greatest men, were left in doubt and uncertain- 
ty about it, and led Mr. Stuart to say—‘“ poor wan- 
dering heathen.” I\t did the Jews no good, and has 
done Christians as little since they embraced it, for 
most of them are all their life time in bondage through 
fear of death, and some of them die by their own 
hands to rid themselves of their bondage. Ican see 
no good the doctrine has ever done, and the evils it 
has produced are innumerable. The apostles preach- 
ed through Jesus the resurrection from the dead, and 
it produced the most beneficial effects. Their doc- 
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trine gave immediate peace and joy to the mind, in- 
spired it with hope of future immortality, and purifi- 
ed the hearts and conduct of ali who believed it. 
They said—* Blessed be the God and father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again untoa lively hope, by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ fromthe dead.” On 
the fact that Christ was risen from the dead, their 
hope rested for an inheritance incorruptible, undefil- 
ed, and which fadeth not: away, reserved in heaven. 
But no Christian ever blessed God for begetting him 
to a hope of any life in your hades, founded on the 
immortality of his soul. Primitive Christians did 
not drink hope and consolation at such a turbid 
stream as this, but at the well of salvation which gave 
them unceasing consolation and good hope through 
grace. No man, Sir, having drank of this old wine, 
will straightway desire your new, for he saith the 
old is better. 

To conclude. Should any new and important ev- 
idence occur to you, please communicate it. Con- 
scious of my liability to err, I hold myself in readi- 
ness to correct my opinions, when truth appears.— 
But until some new discovery is made from the Bible, 
1 must continue to believe you are mistaken in -your 
views on the subject we have been discussing. 

Tam yours, &c. 
Ww. BALFOUR. 


THE END. 
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